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BALD AND UNCONVINCING. 


ALSO “THERE ARE OTHERS.” 


Capitalist cant and humbug still manifest 
themselves at every turn, and the Bolshevist 
movement stiil upplies them with some of the 
finest opportunities 

Almost weekly some female 

That Fine member of the class who 
 Thing— oer aac siete soil 

. ‘ty. soaked with blood (w. rking- 
Cenarene ty class blood, of course) for. 
generations, escapes from the “ clutches” of the 
Bolsheviks, and brings her troubles to these 
shores. Invariably she has a harrowing tale of 
the atrocities of “the terror.” She usually has 
managed to pick up a document of fearful import 
—Bolshevik army orders relating to the taking 


of women and girls for sinister purposes are 


the most common ; we all know how carelessly 
the “Reds” leave such things lying about the 
streets ! which is very thoughtful of her, for 
it enables her perhaps otherwise unconvincing 
narrative to be published with illustrations. 
But also invariably, when the Russian Coun- 
tess (all the princesses have long since been laid 
in their nameless graves, with unmentionable 
accompaniments) has told her tale of horror, she 
has nothing to show in substantiation thereof 
except her ropes of pearlsand her jewels (which 
the “Reds” might have found had they taken 
the trouble to search her) and 
Unfortunate her precious document — 
Lack of wu might quue joy 
ea forgery. Invariably she 
ayes oe has So mangled limbs _ to 
display before the (public whom she expects 
to swallow so much. She does not hobble along 
on one leg as do 80 many poor fellows of the 
working class in this country and others. She 
gets about very well, thank you; and if she did 
lose forty pounds of -fat owing to the Bolshevik 
horrors (and not, mark you, because she had to 
fare as other people in a land which she herself 
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for such manifestation. _ 


describes as starving) she soon finds it again 

among her fellow parasites in the West End. 

For, happily enough, all these horrors which 

she relates (even to pee of “ aan _ breed- 

ing!’ being comp to work) 

The  - have happened — to other 
Latest | 


people ! 

“Witnesses— _ Not Russian countesses, 
| but two [rish “girls,” are the 
latest to escape from that other ‘“‘distbress- 
ful country” that is not Ireland. They come 
with the same wearying tale of atrocities 
that have been inflicted upon—others. They 
have (the “Daily Chronicle” of Jan. 3 informs 
us) ‘a number of terrible photographs, show- 
ing the horrors of the Red regime.” And “It 
is impossible henceforward to hope that such 
stories of the Red Terror may prove to have 
been exaggerated ; the credibility of these new 

witnesses is beyond question.” 

And yet—'there are some strange features 
about their narrative. One might start with 
those “terrible photographs.” It is a strange 
thing that they do not publish them. What 
have they brought them to this country for, if 
they are not to be seen? Is it in order to talk 
about them, and to add to the famous Govern- 
ment collection of Russian photographs which 

are not fit for publication—for 

—Have fear somebody should identify 

the Old them as pictures of outrages 

Failing. perpetrated upon Russian workers 
under the Czarist regime ? 

It is strange reading also that two ladies, one 
of whom had “lost 40lb. in weight as a result of 
her sufferings,” and the other of whom looks, 
from her published photograph, as though her 
sister’s loss has been her gain, could “run for 
five miles,” as the “Daily Chronicle” reports 


that they finally did, to escape the Red Terror. = 
It is strange, also, that one of these women — 
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CRP ag OT aay BET ar Tl pe tO ERI rn 
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os 


could lay (sic) on her ‘‘ bed with the door barri- 


‘caded ” while “ten Bolsheviks occupied the room 


next tomine. . . . There night after night they 
carried on drunken orgies of an unspeakable 


character,” and yet be able to say (as both she | after 


and her sister do) that she was ‘“‘never sub- 
oe to persone violence.” Itis stfange again 

w she w the exact number, when there 
were so many, of Bolsheviks in that room if she 


had to-hide herself away from them, or that 
they could be so very terrible if she did not. 


It is strange yet again that if the iron of these 


~ dread doings had bitten so deep into her soul 


—not to speak of. her ‘‘weight”—-the lady had 


a thought to spare for the observation which 


is replaced with points in the above quotation. 
That observation was: “‘ There was a beautiful 
drawing-room full of beatiful furniture.” If 


- the fact that Bolsheviks were holding “drunken 


orgies” in rooms and among furniture where 
only the rich had carried on theirs, is a crime 


of the Bolsheviks or a trouble of the lady, we- 


may judge at once the standard hy which she 
appraises both the villainy of the “Reds” and 
the depth of her own “sufferings.” 

It is strange, further, that these two ladies 
‘have been in Kieff during each period of Bol- 


_ shevik rule.” One would have thought that 


one experience of this “nightmare” was enough, 
and that they would have seized the first oppor- 
tunity of clearing out of the danger zone. But 
they appear to have cleared out only when one 
of them was detected in hiding Russian officers, 
in other words ‘taking an active part in the 
struggle against the Bolsheviks. A similar 
peeeneion in warfare in any other country 
is its prescribed penalty. The ladies were 
wise to scoot. — | 
. And now for the particular horrors which the 
“credibility of these new witnesses” puts 
beyond question. 

When the Reds had departed one of the 
ladies went to a-sort of human slaughter house, 
where “in the garden 127 nude and mutilated 
corpses, including those of some women, were 
flung into a hole.” Obviously, she could not 


count these 127 bodies all flung into one hole, 


go it is clear that the unquestionable credibility 
with which the capitalist editor of our capitalist 


contemporary so lightly guarantees the uncon- . 


vincing narrative must be made to cover even 
second-hand information. : 
Such, indeed .is shown to be the case as the 
story proceeds, for we are told that “the man 
who removed the bodies from the shed told a 
horrible story of what he described as the stair- 
case of death. “It seems [seems, mark you] that 


the victims first had to strip and then for 
inline witharmsfolded. 
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‘First one line had to lie on their faces, and 
they were then shot. 

“Then the second row filed in and took their 
places, just behind the first row; and so row 
fter row of corpses was piled up until there 
was what he describes as a staircase of bleeding 
a reaching almost to the ceiling of the 

So the lady’s credibility is to guarantee the 
truth of what another party told her, even! — 

But there is a fly in the ointment, for it is 
obvious that the proceeding as stated could not 
result in “a staircase of bleeding bodies reach- 


ing almost to the ceiling of the shed.” Th 


geometry of the thing is all wrong. , 

However, it matters little what the trimmings 
were. It would be strange indeed if the Bolshe- 
viks, at war and pressed on every hand, did not 
find occasion to put some backs up against a 
wall. And stripped of all its embroidery, that 
is all it amounts to. In the reports of their 
opponents parallel {cases are thus sententiously. 
recorded :. ‘“‘ Many Bolsheviks were captured and 
executed.” And it,ill becomes those who took 
part in the filling of ten million graves all over 
the world, to whine beca‘se the process which 
they set in motion does not cease at their 
command. 


But the seal is placed on the hypocrisy of the 
ruling class by the facts revealed by the inquiry 
into certain happenings in India, and the cool 
and even callous way in which those facts are 
accepted by our masters’ Press. Nothing tbat 
has yet been alleged against the Bolsheviks in 
any way compares with or rivals for sheer fero- 
cious animal brutality the confessed and even 
vaunted butchery of 500 natives by a British 
officer. Inacountry where that awful specimen 
of bloody-minded savagery had no other right 
at all to be save the right of the ‘“‘mailed fist,” 


| and in their own village, some thousands of 


of people demonstrated in defiance of their con- 
querors’ orders. How the British apostle of 
“frightfulness” hurried to the scene eager for 
the bloodletting ; how he deployed his men on 
a neighbouring hilltop, and in a few brief 
seconds had them pouring “rapid fire” into the 
crowd ; how he ceased the butchery, not when 
the crowd dispersed, not when 500 fell dead and 
2.000 wounded, but when he ran out of ammu- 
nition; and how he then marched his men 


| away from the scene without attempting to give 


any assistance to his victims (it |was not his 
‘business, he said) : all this is told in the capi- 
talist Press. We have no need to resort to aus- 
pect sources for that information. And these 
revelations come to hand at the opportune 
moment to form an effective reply to ti.e tales 
of Bolshevik*barbarity. A. E. Jacoms. 
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“THE MASTER(S’) KEY.” 
The high priest of Nonconformity—Dr. John, 
Olifford—~reached his 83rd birthday recently- 
and was duly interviewed by a “Star” 
dent. Some very amusing opinions on the 
“Laboar Outlook” were expressed by Dr. 


Clifford. To quote the ‘Star’ (16.10.19) : 


LABOUR OUTLOOK. 


“What is ne is the internationalisation of 
labour conditions. ‘There are four classes of people 


that have to be considered, and it is only when they 


meet and try to arrange matters on just and sound 
principles that there can be harmony, 

These fo are the men with means, called 
for their share on the profits of labour; and the men 
who are really doing the work. They all have just 


claims, and these claims can be met. 


SPIRIT OF TRUST. 2 
Th t thing is to foster the spirit of trust. No- 
ching vrecks labour so much as distrust, and our 
business is to fight everything that 1s creative of dis- 
trust and to nourish and strengthen all that creates 


fidence. : 
~ Heaes: the dissemination of the spirit of brotherhood 


i d th + of the full productiveness 
a ey 208 of hatareineas sf the world. 
One would have’ thought that 83 years of 
experience in a world torn with social strife and 
the results of capitalist exploitation. and an 
ever-increasing class war caused by a damnable 
syatem based upon the enslavement and robbery 
of a propertyless working class, would have 
given him an insight into the fundamental 
fabric of society. : Wass 
Unfortunately, the “internationalisation of 
labour conditions” necessary, In Dr. Clifford’s 
opinion, is already accomplished, for everywhere 
the workers are wage slaves—exploited and 
robbed of the greater part of the wealth they 
alone produce. The “ internationalisation of 
labour conditions” exists in the fact that the 
_ WHOLE WORLD : | 
is at present under the blighting, ruthless, 
f capitalism. — 
icine Capital rules. The Earth is the capi- 
talist’s, and the fulness thereof. Unemployment, 
chronic poverty, overwork and exploitation, 
like the poor, are always with us. War after 
war is waged for the sacred rights of the profit- 
ngers. Sisete 
ver: the outlook is “healthy and reassuring, 
says Dr. Clifford. What optimism! What 
frankness ! | 
“He “nientelly visualises, and tries to create, 
harmony harmony out of the inevitable social 
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discord ; out of a chaos of conflicting interests, 
order. 

But he brings no philcsophy built out of 
facta, wherewith to formulate sctentifie propo- 
sals. There are many notes on the piano key- 
board : the science of musical composition alone 
can arrange them to avoid discord and create 
wusic. | 

Amid essentially warring claims he cries 

PEACE ! 
when there can be only strife. 

Let us consider the validity of the “just 
claims”’ of the “four classes of men.” 

(1) The capitalists own all the means and 
instruments of wealth-production and distribu- 
tion, essential to life. They produce as.a class 
—nothing! They appropriate, ‘nevertheless, 


| all the wealth produced by their human, wealth- 


producing machines—the working class. 

(2) The men who own lands and exact rents 
tax the community for living on and using that — 
land, which rightfully should belong to the 
whole people. | 

(3) The men who live on dividends are 
simply unproductive, anti-social parasites. They 
live by appropriating a portion of the surplus- 
value created by the workers. | 

(4) ‘The men who are really doing the 
work” are the working class. Divorced from 
the land, and possessing no means and instru- 
ments of production, they have to sell, in order 
to gain their livelihood, the only thing they 

sess—their labour-power of hand or brain. 
That they sell as a commodity to their capitalist 
masters. They must either sell it or starve, and 


MANY DO STARVE 


because they are unable to. sell their labour- 
power. They only sell it — in other words they 
only get work—when it suits the masters’ pur- | 
pose toemploy them. They are compelled by 
economic conditions to accept the terms whi 
the masters dictate, and for the time which they 
desire them to labour.. They are employed, as 
the machine is, for the owners’ use and benefit. 
As wage slaves their sole function is to create 
surplus-value. 
Receiving on an average only sufficient to 
keep themselves and an average family in a 
state that just suffices to provide the continuity 
of efficient workers required by the exploiting 
class, the workers are used to produce far more 
wealth for their capitalist masters than they 
themselves receive in the form of wages. All 
the surplus-value—all the value; that is, which 
the worker adds to the material in excess of the 
amount of his wages—is appropriated by their 


exploiters. 
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The latter divide the spoils amongst other 
sections of non-producers. : 
A portion of the surplus-value, in the form of 
economic rent, goes to the idle landowners, etc. 
Interest goes to.moneylenders, financiers, and 
the like, who also do not create wealth. Profit, 
the remaining portion of the.surplus-value or 
paid labour, is appropriated by the employing 
capitaliets. : 
hus the result of the present system is that 
a whole band of plutocratic brigands exists 
on the proceeds of working class robbery, and 
the workers themselves are daily strengthening 


THE BONDS THAT BIND THEM. 


Result: the capitalists as a class grow ever 
richer; both absolutely and in relation to their 
wage slaves, and the poverty of the workers is 
deepened with their increasing exploitation. 

Thus, in dealing with adamantine facts, the 
Socialist smashes the fabled “identity of interest 
__ of Capital and Labour.” 

The “harmony’” of those who are robbed and 
those who rob @annot be “arranged” on “just 
and sound principles”—even by Dr. Clifford 
‘and his fellow magicians. So long as the capi- 
_ talist system continues there will be robbers 
and robbed, and so long as there are robbers 
and robbed there -will be discord and strife. 

Exploitation and the plunder of a property- 
less class through the wages system is the very 
essence of the present system, and will accom- 
pany it to the end. 

The pro-capitalist John Cliffords will also 
continue to be a characteristic of the capitalist 
regime a3 long as it endures. They help to 
support the rotten fabric of an effete social 
order. Their part is to obscure the issues, to 
be “all things to all men” and keep the 
workers docile and diligent while the shameless 
plundering proceeds. 

“The great thing is to foster the spirit of 
trust,” says Dr. Clifford. There isan old saying: 


POOR TRUST 18 DEAD, 


Bad Pay killed him.” The workers do all the 
work of the wor'd, and get damnably paid for 
doing it! They have lost trust in their leaders 
and their kind masters : they are beyinning to 
take their blinkers off and to see around them 
some. of the facts of things as they are. Let 
them but study economics and Socialism, and 
then trust—THEMSELVES! The working 
class alone can and will effect its own eman- 
cipation. 

‘Our business is to fight everything that is 
creative of distrust,” declares the hoary old 
dope merchant. We have been urged. to 
“trust Asquith”; to ‘wait and see.”’ We have 
had a notorious Welsh wizard conjuring up 
visions of “The Future”—a fantastic dream 
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that.resolves itself into a future menace of dire 
reality to the workers. With ever-increasing 
poverty and distress, and an accentuated class 
struggle, with the price of necessaries ever 
soaring and unemployment stalking the Jand, 
who amongst us can think the labour outlook 
“healthy and reassuring’”’ ? | 

Dr. Clifford can, and does. He holds “the 


Key to the secret of. full productiveness of - 


industry and of the happiness of, the world.” “It 
is evidently the master-key that unlocks the 
door barring the way to Lloyd George’s 
“BEAUTIFUL NEW WORLD.” ° 

Or is it—the Masters’ Key? 

Yea, verily, it must be so, for by his doctrine 
the pe ler a a men who have land and rents 
and the men who live on dividends, “have all 


just claims,’ as well as “the men whoare really _ 


doing the work.” ls 
That word “really” is most appropriate. It 


is amusingly used, too, to qualify things by. 


implying that there are others who are not doing 
anything. | 

Dr. Clifford has hit the mark. There are men 
really doing the work. They are doing all of it 
because idlers do nothing to produce the wealth 
they appropriate. | ; 

The class that does all the work—the work- 
ing class— receives the least benefit, which is a 
very fine example of “inverse proportion.” But 
that state of affairs is not conducive to fostering 
a “spirit of trust.” - 

It 2s because the workers keep a class of para- 
sitic idlers in affluence that they themselves 
have to work so. hard, so Jong, and for such a 
pitiful reward for their toil. | 


The “spirit of brotherhcod between Capital 


and Labour” is an impossible thing to realise. 
The “full productiveness of industry” only 


means an increased production, and a conse-. 


quent glut of the goods for which our exploiters 
must seek a market. 


WAR AFTER WAR 


has resulted through competition for markets. 
“Full productiveness” i: inevitably bound to 
produce the usual over-production, the conse- 
quent stagnation and: unemployment, the same 
old struggle for markets, and the next war. 

No! Dr. Clifford’s key is no key to better 
conditions for the workers. It is our masters’ 
key that 1s used to help. o increase the wealth 
and power of the capitalist class. 

The “spirit of brotherhood” can only come 
with Socialism, when the means of wealth- pro- 
duction {even to-day socially produced) are 
socially owned and controlled for the use and 
benefit of all. ; 

The master-key that opens the door to man- 


kind’s splendid future is POLITICAL POWER. 


\ 
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When the workers understand their present 
wage-slavery and the plundering of t_eir class 
by the capitalist system, they will see also, if 
they study Socialism, that in freeing themselves 
from the bondage of capitalism they will set the 
whole world free. They Will then 

TRUST THEMSELVES 


todo so. Organising on the economic field, in 
factory, workshop, and every sphere of toil, 
they will fit themselves for controlling wealtt- 
production for society's needs and benefit. 
Organising, above all, on the political field for 
the capture and control of political power, 
they will, in obtaining it, hold the key to free- 
dom Tr their hand, and will use it for the para- 
mount purpose of establishing the Socialist 


~ Commonwealth. The World for the Workers ! 


GragamM May. . 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF 
‘SOCIALIST THEORY. 


Contrary to what many people suppose, 
Socialism is based upon avery solid foundation 
of scientific formule. These scientific explana- 
tions of social phenomena, or in brief, theories, 
though not numerous, are of immense value to 
the cause of working. class emancipation, for 
they give a proper direction to those longings 
and aspirations which must inevitably arise 
within a slave class not utterly beyond redemp- 
tion, instead of leaving those worthy and very 
desirable emotions to the mercy and misdirec- 
tion of uneducated sentiment. The writer pro- 
poses to briefly survey these theories in this 
series of articles, and to show their significance. 

The first of the formulz to come under our 
notice is that which goes by the name of the 
Materialist Conception of History, the formulli- 
zation of which we owe to Marx and Engels, 
although the principle was independently 
discovered and expounded by Lewis Morgan, 
the great American sociologist. 


The Materialist Concept is a key to the inter- 
eT 


pretation of history. As its name implies, it 
attributes to material things the cause of that 
ceaseless change which is the subject matter of 
history, and is directly opposed to other inter- 
pretations of history, which ascribe historical 
change to human and superhuman intelligence. 

The Materialist Concept declares that the 
roots of social change are to be found in the 
means and methods by which society gets its 
livelihood.. Society gets its living by production. 
Men ‘‘only produce when they work together 
in a certain way,” says Marx (‘‘ Wage-Labour 
and. Capital”). “In order to produce they 
mutually enter upon certain relations and con- 


ditions, and it is only by means of these rela- - 
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tions that their relation to nature is defined, and ° 
and production becomes possible.’ 

This being so, it is plain that the nature of 
those relations must be determined by the stage 
of .development reached by the means and 
metho y which they get their livelihood. 
Let us find an example iv the old threshing 
flail and the modern threshing machine. 

The flail, being a non-expensive tool operated 
by one man, could be and was. at all events in 
the period which it typifies—the Middle Ages 
—owned by the man who operated it. It is 
clear, however, that the modern threshing ma- 
chine cannot be owned by the operator, since it 
takes not one, but about a dozen men to operate 
it. It might be jointly owned by them all, in 
which case the relations set up between them 
would be those of partners ; it might be owned 
by one of them, or by somebody who took no 
part in the working of it, in which case the 


relations between the operators and the owner 


would be those between employees and em- . 
ployer, or it might be owned by the community 
as a part of the socially-owned means of produc- 
tion, in which case an entirely new set of social 
relations would arise. The same relations, how- 
ever, which arose out of men getting their 
living together with the flail (as one of the 
instruments of production) can never shape 
themselves out of the co-operativé operation of 
the threshing machine. 

It must not be taken that our example shows 
that what has converted the peasant, operating 
his own flail for his own benefit, and standing 
in a certain group of relations to those about 
him, into a wage worker operating a threshing 
machine for a master, is the development of the 
threshing tool into the threshing machine 
merely. Asa matter of fact, of course, this de- 
velopment was a slow and tortuous process, and 
various means have been resorted to to knock 
grain out of the ear—treading out by oxen and 
threshing by horse-driven machines, for instance. 
The relation of wage worker and employer, also, 
developed generations before the modern thresh- 
ing machine was invented. Indeed, it.is quite 
plain that before the latter could become a 
practical proposition this one thing essential to 
its operation as a general means ot production 
had to exist—a class of men who were willing 
to work for wages. 

Nevertheless our example shows that the flail 
(the terms are used as symbols of the prevailing 
instruments of labour), as a means of enabling 
men to work for themselves, and the threshing 
machine, as @ means of employing men for 
wages, are the foundation of two separate and 
utterly distinct sets of relations between men, 
social relations, in short. A. E. J, 

(To be Continue i.) : 
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‘‘No social order ever re Th before all 
the productive forces for which there is room 
in it have developed ; and new higher rela- 
tions of production never appear before the 
material conditions of their existence have 
matured in the womb of the old society. 
Therefore mankind always takes u only such 
problems as it can solve ; since, lookin g at 
the matter more closely, we will always find 
that the problem i arises only when the 
material conditions necessary for its solution. 
already -exist or are at least in the process of 
formation.” — Marx. : 


The above remarks were the outcomeof yearsof 
ient historical investigation by one of the 
greatest thinkers of modern times. 
One of the conditions necessary for. the dis- 
appearance of the preseot social order (capi- 
talism) is the understanding of certain basic 
ririciples on the part of the working class. 
Until the workers as a whole understand the 
position they occupy in modern society and the 


only way out of that position (i.e.. by class con- | 


scious political action) another social order will 
not give place to the present one—In spite of 
fuming and foaming, wild words and empty 


phrases. - - 

In our Declaration of Principles we lay down 
the few simple essential principles it is neces-. 
sary to understand and act upon in order to 
achieve emancipation from wage slavery., 
Briefly summed up thees principles are as 
follows : es 
All social wealth is produced by the working 
class and owned by the master class. Between 
these two classes there is a class struggle which 
can only be abolished by the emancipation of 
the workers from wage-slavery ; i.e, by the 
supplanting of capitalist private ownership by 
social ownership. This emancipation must be 
the work of the working class itself, and, as the 
capitalist class retains its position by the con- 
trol of; the machinery of government, the work- 
ing class must ca aah to capture the political 
machinery in order~to use it as the agent of 
emancipation. Finally, as all political parties 
represent class interests, the working-class 
political party must be hostile to all other 
parties. ee 

These are the broadest principles that can be 
adopted by the working class to work out its 
emancipation. If action is taken outside these 
elementary principles the working class move- 
ment is plunged into a morass. 7 

But these principles are too simple, open and 
definite to please those who like to walk about 
with theatrical expressions on their lips, and to 


‘them to some misty land of p 


move on. waves of emotion. Nor do they please 


the henchmen of the class, who prefer 


‘the diffusion of confusion as such methods 
hinder the s 


of Socialism. : 

Our position does not lend itself to highly 
colo phrases or émpt diatribes, hence the 
wild “Revolutionaries” (the dangerous livers 
of the 8.L.P.) and popularity chasers steer clear 
of our party. . 7 

There are some people who have neither the 
patience to acquire knowledge nor the self con- 
trol to follow the only course (slow though it 


‘may be) to the clags-conscious worker. 
to whom 


Those t the writer alludes are. the emo- 

peccle af Pafrdan hams hr 974 in past 
eople of | t ve cut a Dgure mn 

mentees and pb 5 9 profusion to-day, They 


live in the limelight, mouthing all sorts of 


handy phrases—in fact empty phrases echoing 
from empty heads largely constitute their stock- 
in-trade and take the place of ideas and know- 
ledge. So effective in stirring up emotion are 


these phrases that their users seldom attempt 


to get behind them to ascertain their true 
meaning. : 

The phrase wizards, with.an inflated estimate 
of their own puny accomplishments, flourish in 
all the udo working-class parties of the 
present. They strive to play upon emotion and 
attract a large following by voicing their parti- 
cular pet phrases and hazy notions, hurrying 8 
bewildered group of supporterg along with 
ise—they 
don’t know exactly where. 
“In the Chartist movement in England the 
“Revolutionary.”” raved and ranted, gained 
applause—and the movement suddenly col- 
lapsed. The inexorable laws. of capitaliem 
ground the Chartist movement to powder, and 
swept the popular “leaders” away. 

About twenty. years the I.W.W. was 
ushered in with a great flourish of trumpets, 
and all the would-be “revolutionists” hurried 


to the front, panting with excitement and gae- 
6 


ping their fervid and frenzied phrases. 

real facta of the situation, however, and the un- 
surmountable obstacles to “taking and holdin 
the means of production” through so-call 
industrial action (or inaction !) soon shattered 
the movement into warring fragments. 

At the present moment we have the same 
bogey and crowd-gathering business cropping 
up again. The new catch-cry is “government 
by the soviets.” And again all the phrase- 
mongers and “revolutionaries” are to the fore. 
Again they are trying to force the = by 
ap to emotion. But pag barnes or these 
soft-hearted, soft-headed, and excited hurricanes 
neither fine phrases nor good intentions will 
take the place of knowledge. Appeals to emo- 


the working class will not emanc 
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tion may. bring a bloody shambles, but they 
cannot bring Socialism. 

People of this kind imagine they can produce 
results with a wizard’s wand. Although the 
mass of the workers are not prepared to accept 
Socialism at present, these people imagine that 
the magic word “Soviet” is going to perform 
miracles. One is reminded of the whimsical 
jokers who are going to sweep all obstacles 
aside with the ponderous word. “ Ergatocracy”’ ! 

Even if we assumed, for the sake of argument, 
that the Soviet system were applicable in the 
particular case of Russia, owing to Russias 
historical development, would this prove that 
it was suitable to other countries where social 
development had been somewhat different? As 
a matter offfact, however, the “Soviet” wave is 
a striking example of how phrases are used to 
smother Soviet” means ‘‘council,” but 
if this plain English word were used everybody 
would understand its significance—and the 


movement would be stripped of its glamour. 


The emancipation of the working class must 
be accomplished by the working class itself ; 
Sate itself, un- 

til it desires Socialism ; the working class will 
not desire Socialism until it has gained an 
understanding of the necessary principles. In 
other words, Sociali§m is: impossible until the 


necessary knowledge is acquired by the workers. | 


Therefore the work for Socialists to do is to 
diffuse knowledge as much as possible in the 
shape of an explanation of their principles. - 


The result of the recent elections throughout | 


Europe is a crushing retort to the “get there 


quick” merchants. Had the majority of the | 
workers desired Socialism there would have 
been a sweeping rejection of capitalist candi- | 
dates, instead of which exactly the opposite has : 


taken place. 


Faced with these facts the “revolutionaries” 
strive to “get there” round the back way some © 
how—to land the workers in a new society 


strictly on the q. t.! 


However, another disillusionment is in store, © 
and “all power to the Soviets” will run: its ° 
course and collapse as all similar schemes have | 


done before. | | 

Working for Socialism is, by its very nature, 
steady, plodding, uphill work, strictly in accor- 
dance with the perctpte of the class struggle. 
Just as inexorably and inevitably as the capi- 
talist system approaches the breaking point, 
the Socialist position gains ground among the 
workers, and at the proper historical time (when 
the workers want it) Socialism will succeed 
capitalism. As has already been pointed out, 
we cannot force the pace—we must work and 
wait.. 


In England, as a result of a long historical 


. 
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development, we find certain means at hand 
with which the Social Revolution can be accom- 


-plished, but we also find that the workers have 


not yet reached the stage when they are pre- 
pared to utilise these means to their own 
advantage. Noamount of misguided emotion 
can obscure this fact. The workers possess the 
weapon, in the political machinery, with which 
they can usher in Socialism—when they desire 
it. 

In conclusion, thé writer emphasises the fact 
that artfully worded and high-sounding phrases 
have always been used to mislead the workers ~ 
and rally them to the support of the masters. 
In the English, French, and American revolu- 
tions the mass of the people fought out the 
battlesjto the cries of ‘‘Eternal Freedom,” ‘The 
Inalienable Rights of Man,” ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” and such phrases, but all these 
“rights” were eventually fused in the right of 
the privileged few to exploit the toiling masses. 
The masses gave their lives without question at 
the call to arms. No further back than the 
recent war a striking illustration was given, 
when, with the catch-cry of “‘The protection of 
small nationalities” the “heroes” of Amritsar 
and Lahore fame set a wave going that swept 
thousands of workers into the shambles. It is, 
therefore, essential to shun empty phrases as 
the plague. -— | 

A year ago a miserable attempt was made to 


bring about unity among those who had, year 


in year out, swindled and betrayed the working 
class. The basis of the attempt was phrases 
borrowed from Russia. the plan miscarried, 
but it illustrated the rottenness that permeates 
those groups that throw overboard the principle 
of the class struggle in order to engage in com- 
promise. | 
Between the workers and the masters there 
is no common meeting ground, no half-way 
house. To be successful we must hold to the 
ground of the class struggle and fight the battle 
out to its ultimate conclusion on this solid 
ground. As George Meredith pithily put itjin 
“The Magic Comedians”: ‘Compromise is 
virtual death : it is the pact between cowardice 
and comfort under the title of expediency.” 
GILMAC. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SocraList Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. : 


Be careful how you handle the Sootauist 
Sranparp. It is powerful stuff and is fatal to 
working-class political ignorance, 
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OUR po! YEAR MESSAGE 


At the conjmiencement of another year it may 
be expected that we should send out to our fellow 
workers the customary New Year message. It 
is, however, one of the penalties of advancing 
years in the life of a journal that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to find anything fresh to 
say upon the recurrence of such a monotonous 


_/ event as the birth of another year, or to put pen 


to pares upon such an unauspicious occasion 
without dropping into platitudes. But to-day 
“‘ye gods” are kind—ye gods for the moment 
being those very honourable and proper perso- 


nages, the Prime Ministers of the British Com- 


monwealth of Nations. 
These gentlemen have issued a New Year's 


Message to “Our Fellow Citizens of the British 


Empire,” and as luck would have it, their 
opening sentence fills the aching void for this 
year, at all events—provides a sort of text for a 
New Year sermon. 

Says their bigbugships: “‘The war, in shak- 


ing the very foundations of ordered civilisation, - 


has driven all thoughtful men to examine the 
bases of national and international life.” Well, 
let us assist in that examination. | 

Ye gods, as might be expected, find that the 
“hope of a ‘brotherhood of humanity’ reposés 
on the deeper spiritual fact of the ‘Eternal 
Fatherhood of God,’” and declare that ‘‘In the 
recognition of the fact of that Fatherhood and 
of the Divine purpose of the world, which are 
central to the message of Christianity, we shall 
discover the ultimate foundation for the recon- 
straction of an ordered and harmonious life for 


_ of all the same. 
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all men.” That is their message—now for ours. 
If anything has become clear ‘‘both through 


- the arbitrament of war and through the tests of 


rebuilding a life of peace” (as the Premiers say), 
it is that all the goodwill and spirit of brother- 
hood in the world go down before the force of 
economic interests. It must necessarily be so. 
Take the case of two men struggling for one 
job. Does the spirit of brotherhood dictate that 
one should stand aside for the other? Then 


what of the men’s children ? No, the divergent 
interests of the two men dictate that they fight 


it out to the very last gasp. To fail to do so is 
death, and not very heroic death either. 

The “real foundation for the ordered deve- 
lopment of the world’s life,” therefore, is the 
unification of their material interests. Not while 
one class lives on the toil of another class can 
there be harmony ; not while the wealth pro- 
duced is the subject of a struggle between those 
who produce it-and those who do not can there 
be peace. The only way is to make the interest 
ow can it. be done ? 

The reason of the conflict of interests in the 


society of to-day is that the people are on two 


different economic planes. One'section own the 
means of life, the other section own only the 
means of operating those means of life—their 
lobour-power. It is clear, then, that those who 
do not own the means of living must either 
wrest those means of living from the owners or 


sell their labour. power to those owners for the 


méans of subsistance. This means of subsist- 
ence is part of the product of their labour. 
There must, then, always be, in the first 
place, a struggle over the division of this pro- 
duct of the workers’ toil—this struggle is the 
wages,struggle. And in the second place there 


‘must be a struggle for freeddm ‘on the part of 


the enslaved workers. 7 

The ground is clear enough now. Harmony 
can only be established by destroying the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of living. This is 
the Socialist remedy. | 

The ‘ultimate foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of an ordered and harmonious life for all 
men,” we declare, in contradiction to ye gods 
the Six Premiers, lies in makiig the means and 
instruments for producing and distributing 
wealth the property of the community, and us- 
ing them to produce wealth for the use of the 
community, instead of for sale. 


That is our New Year message. To that — 


consummation, which will open a way to a har- 
monious life for all men and women by harmo- 
nising the economic interests of all men and 
women, we urge all members of our class to 
devote their attention in the new year that has 


come upon us. So shall we find emancipation 


and happiness in years to come, 


Pe + anuary, 1920. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
BLANQUIST FUGITIVES 
FROM THE PARIS | 
COMMUNE. 


By FRepericK EXGELs. 


[The'general line running through this criticism 
of the Programme of the Blanquist refugees 
is still so applicable that despite the praise 
given to the German Workers’ Party, it is 
well worth reprinting. The misunderstan- 
ding of social development by the Blanquists 
has_been paralled during the war period by 
groups both here and in Germany and lussia. 


Engels’ criticism tells with even greater force: 


against these groups than it did against the 
Blanquists, because the social conditions are 
more highly developed now than then, and 
there is, therefore, even less excuse for the 
misunderstanding. | 


® After the failure of every revolution or counter 


revolution, a feverish activity developes among 
the fugitives who have escaped to foreign 
countries. The parties of different shades form 
groups, accuse each other of having driven the 
cart. into the mud, charge one another with 
trefBn and every conceivable sin. 

At the same time they remain in close touch 
with the home country, organise, conspire, 
print leaflets and newspapers, swear that the 
trouble will start afresh,@1 twenty-four hours, 
that victory is certain, and distribute the various 
government offices beforehand on the strength 
of this anticipation. | 

Of course disappointment follows disappoint- 
ment, and since this is not attributed to the 
inevitable historical conditions, which they 
refuse to understand, but rather to accidental 
mistakes of individuals, the mutual accusations 
multiply, and the whole business winds up with 
a grand row. This is the history of all groups 
of fugitives from the royalist emigrants of 1792 
untilthe present day. Those fugitives who have 
any sense and understanding, retire from the 
fruitless-squabble as soon as they can do so with 
propriety, and devote themselves to better 
things. | 

The French emigrants after the Commune 


‘did not escape this disagreeable fate. 


Owing to the European campaign of slander, 
which attacked everybody without distinction, 
and being compelled, particularly in London, 
where they had a common centre in the Ger eral 
Council of the International Working Men’s 
Association, for the time being, to suppress 
their internal troubles before the world, they 
had not been able, during’ the last two years, to 
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conceal the signs of advancing disintegration. 
The open fight broke out everywhere. In Swit- - 
zerland a part of them joined the Bakounists 
mainly under the intluence of Malon, who was 
himself one of the founders of the secret alliance. 
‘Then the so-called Blanquists in London with- 
drew from the International and formed a group 
of their own under the title of ‘ihe Kevolu- 
tionary Commune.” Uutside of them numerous 
other groups arose later, which continue in a 
state of ceaseless transformation and modula- 
tion and have not put out anything essential in 
the way of manifestos. But the Bianquists are 
just_making their programme known to the 
world’ by a proclamation to the ‘‘ Communeux.” 


These Bangquists are not called by this 
name, because they are a group founded by 
Blanguit. Only a few of the thirty-three signeis 
of this programme have ever spoken persogally 
to Bianqui. ‘They rather wish to express the 
fact they intend to be active in his spinit and 
according to his traditions. | 

Blanqui is essentially a political revolutionist. 
He is a Socialist only through sentiment, through 
his sympathy with the sutterings of the people, 
but he has neither a socialist theory nor any 
definite practical suggestions for social reme- — 
dies. In his political activity he was mainly 
‘man of action,” believing that a small and 
well organised minority, who would attempt a 
political stroke of force at the opportune moment, 
could carry the mass of the people with them 
by a few successes at the start and thus make a 
victorious revolution. Of course, he could 
organise such a group under Louis Phiilippes 
reign only as a secret society. ‘lhen the thing 
which generally happens in the case of conspi- 
racies aavarally took place. His men tired cf 
being held off ail the time by the empty pio- 
mises that the outbreak should soon begin, 
finally lost all patience, became rebellious, and 
only the alternative remained, of either letting 
the conspiracy fall to pieces. or of breaking 
loose without any apparent provocation. ‘Lhey 
made a revolution on May 12th, 1839, and were 
promptly squelched. By the Way, this Blanqu:st 
conspiracy was the only one in which the police 
could never get a foothold. ‘The blow fell out of 
a clear sky. oO 

From Blanqui’s assumption that any revolu- 


tion may be made by the outbreak of a small 
revolutionary minority, follows of itself the 


necessity of a dictatorship after the success of 


the venture. ‘his is, of course, a dictatorship, 
not of the entire revolutionary class, the prole- 
tariat, but of the small minority that has made 
the revolution, and who are themselves pre- 
viously organised under the dictatorship of one 


or several individuals. 
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We eee, tnen, that Blanqui is a revolutionary 
of another generation. : 
‘hese conceptions of the march of revolu- 


tionary events have long become obsolete, at 


least for the German Workingmen’s Party, and 
will not find much sympathy in France, except 
among the less mature or the more impatient 

labourers. We shall also note that they are 
placed under certain restrictions in the present 


programme. Nevertheless our London ~Blan- - 


quists agree with the principle that revolutions 
do not make themselves but are made; that 
they are made by a relatively small minority 
and after a previously conceived plan ; and 
finally that they may be made at any time, and 
‘that “soon.” : : 

_ [¢ isa matter of course that such principles 


will deliver a man hopelessly into the hands of . 


all pe self deceptions of a fugitive’s ltfe and 
drive him from one folly to another. He wants 
above all to play the role of Blanqui, “the man 
of action.” But little can be accomplished by 
mere good will. Not every one lias the revolu- 
tionary instinet and quick decision of Blangui. 
Hamlet may talk ever so much of energy, he 
will still remain Hamlet. And if our thirty- 
three men of action cannot find anything at all 
to do upon what they call the field of action, 
then these thirty-three Brutuses come into a 


more comical than tragic conflict with them-— 


- gelves. The tragic of their.situation is by no 


means increased by the dark mein which they 
assume, as though they were so many slayers of 


tyrants with stilettos in their bosoms, which 
they are not. 

What can they do? - They prepare the next 
“outbreak” by drawing up lists of proscription 
for the future, in order that the line of man, 
who took part in the Commune, may be purified. 
For this reason they-are called “The Pure’ by 
the fugitives. Whether they themselves assume 
this title 1 cannot say. 1t would fit some of 
them rather badly. ‘lheir meetings are secret, 
and their resolutions are supposed to be kept 
secret, although this does not prevent the whole 
French quarter from ringing with them next 
morning. And aa always happens to men of 
action who have nothing to do, they become 
involved fitst in a personal, then in a literary, 
quarrel with a foe worthy of themselves, one of 
the most doubtful of the minor Parisian jour- 
nalists, a certain Vermersch, who published 
during the Commune the “Pere Duchene,” a 
miserable caricature of the paper published by 
Hebert in 1793. ‘his noble creature replies to 
their moral indignataion by calling all of them 
thieves or accomplices of thieves in some leaflet, 
and smothering them with a flood of Billings- 
gate that smells of the dungheap. Every word 


is an excrament. And it is with such opponents | 


that our thirty-three Brutuses wrestle before 
the public! | : Ee 

_ If anything is evident it is the fact that the 
Parisian proleteriate, after the exhausting war, 
after the famine in: Paris, and especially after 
the fearful massacres of May, 1871, will require 
a good deal of time to rest, in order to. gather 


new strength, and that every premature — 


attempt at a revolution would bring on merely 


a new and still more crushing defeat. Our 


Blanguists are of a different opmion. 
The rout of the Royalist majority on Versailles 
forbodes to them ‘the fall of Versailles, the 


the revenge of the Commune. For we are ap-— 


proaching one of those great historical moments, 
one of those great crises, in which the people, 
while seemingly sunk ‘in misery and doomed to 
death, resume their revolutionary advance with 
new strength.” ~-° 

In other words, another outbreak will “soon” 
come. This hope for an “immediate revenge of 
the Commune” is not a mere article of faith 


with men who have set their minds upon being» 


‘‘men of action” at a-time when there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be done in the sense which 
they represent, that of an immediate outbreak. 

Never mind. Since a start will be made 
soon; they hold that “the time has come when 
every. fugitive who still has any life igghim 
should declare himself.” . 

And so the thirty-three declare that they are: 
(1) atheists; (2) communists; (3) revolu- 
tionaries. = 

Our Blanquists have this in common with the 
Bakounists, that they wish to represent the 
most advanced, most extreme line. For this 
reason they often chose the same means as the 
Bakounists, although they differ from them in 
their aims. The point with them is, then, to be 
more reciee in ae matter of atheism’ yar all 
others. Fortunately it requires to great hero- 
ism to be an atheist nowadays. Atheism is 
practically accepted by the European work ing 
men’s parties, although in certain countries it 
may be of the same calibre as that of a certain 
Bakounist who-declares that it was contrary to 
all Socialism to believe in God, but that it was 
different with the Virgin Mary, in whom every 
good Socialist ought to believe. Of the vast 
majority of the German Socialist working men 
it may even be said: that mere atheiem has been 
outgrown by them. ‘This purely negative term 
does not apply to them any more, for they 


maintain no longer merely a theoretical, but. 


a practical opposition to the belief in God 

They are simply done with God ; they live and 
think in the real world, for they are materialists. 
This will probably be thé case in France also. 
But if it were not, then’ nothing would be 
easier than to see to it that the splendid French 
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materialist literature of the preceding century 
is widely distributed among the labourers, that 
literature in which the French mind has so far 
accomplished its best in form and content, and 
which, with due allowance for the condition of 
the science of their day, still stands infinitely 
high in content, while its form has never been 
equalled since. : 

But thiscannot suit our Blanquists. In order 
to show that they are the most radical, God is 
abolished by them by decree, as in 1793: “May 
the Commune for ever-free humanity from this 
ghost of past misery (God), from this cause of 
its present misery.” _(The non-existing God a 
cause!) ‘There is no room in the Commane 
for priests ; every. religious demonstration, 


every religious organisation, must be for- - 


bidden.’ : 


And this. demand for a transformation of | 


eople into atheists by order of the star cham- 
is signed by two members.of the Commune 

of the first place, that a multitude of things may 
be ordered on paper without being carried out, 
and in the second place, that persecutions are 
the best means of promoting disliked convic- 


tions. So much is certain, that the only service 


which may still be rendered to God to-day, is 
that of declaring atheism an article of faith to 
be enforced and of outdoing even Bismarck’s 


anti-Catholic laws by forbidding religion 


a nee | 
The second point of the programme is Com- 
munism. . 

Here we are more at home, for the ship in 
which we sail here is called ‘The Manifesto of 
the Communist Party, published in Feb. 1848.” 
Already in the fall of 1872 the five Blanquists 
who withdrew from the International had 
adopted a Socialist prograrnme, which was in 
all essential points that of the German Commu- 
nism, They had justified their withdrawal by 
the fact that the International had refused to 
play at revolution making after the manner of 
these five. Now this council of thirty-three 
adopts this programme with its entire materi- 
alist conception of history, although its trans- 
lation into Blanquist French leaves a good deal 
to desire, in parts where the ‘‘Manifesto” has 
not been almost literally adopted, as it has, for 
instance, in the following passage: “As the 
last expression of all forms of servitude, the 
bourgeoisie has lifted the mystic veil from the 
exploitation of labour, by which it was formerly 
obscured : Governments, religions, family, laws, 
institutions of the past and the present, finally 
revealed themselves in this society, reduced to 
the simple antagonism between capitalist and 

re workers, a8 instruments of oppression, by 


‘the help of which the bourgeoisie maintains its 


rule and holds the proletariat down.” 


- 
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Com with this “The Communist Mani- 
fosto,” Section 1: ‘In one word, for exploitation, 
veiled by religious and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation. The bourgeoisie has stripped of 
its halo every occupation hitherto horoured and 
looked up to with reverend awe. It has con- 
_verted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the 

oet, the man of science into its paid wege 
abourers. The bourgeoisie has torn away from 
the family its sentimental veil, and has reduced 
the family relation to a mere money relation, 
etc.” 

But as soon as we descend from theory to 
practice, the peculiarity of the thirty-three 


manifests itself: “‘We are Communists because 


we want to reach our goal without stopping at 
any intermediate stations, at compromises, 
which merely defer the victory and prolong the 
slavery.” 

The German Communists are Communists 
because they clearly see the final goal and work 
towards it through all intermediate stations and 
compromises, which are created, not by them, 


but by historical development. And their goal 


is the abolition of classes, the inauguration of a 
society in which no private property in land 
and means of production shall exist any longer. 


~The thirty-three, on the other hand, are Com- 


munists because they imagine that they can skip 
jntermediate stations and compromises at their 
‘sweet will, and if only the trouble begins, as it 
will soon according to them, and they get hold 
of affairs, then Communism will be introduced 
the day after to-morrow. If this is not imme- 
diately possible, then they are not Communists. 

What a simple-hearted childishness which 
quotes impatience as a convincing argument in 
support of a theory ! 

Finally the thirty-three are “revolutionaries.” 

In this line, so far as big words are con- 
cerned, we know that the Bakounists have 
reached the limit; but the Blanquists feel that 


jt is their duty to excel them in this. And how 


do they do this? It is well known that the 
“entire Socialist proletariat, from Lisbon to New 
York and Budapest to Belgrade, has assumed 
the responsibility for the actions of the Paris 
Commune without hesitation. But that is not 
enough for the Blanquists. “As for us, we 
claim our‘ part of the responsibility for the 
executions of the enemies of the people” (by 
the Commune), whose names are then enume- 
rated ; ‘we claim our part of the responsibility 
for those fires, which destroyed the instruments 
of royal, of bourgeois, oppression or protected 
our fighters.” 

In every revolution some follies are inevitably 
committed, just as they are.at any other time, 


and when quiet is finally restored, and calm 
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rea*oning comes, people necessarily conclude 
We have done many Sh sink that had better been 
left undone, and we have neglected many things 
which we should have done, and for this reason 
things went wrong. ae AS 

- But what a lack of judgment it requires to 
declare the Commune sacred, to proclaim it 
infallible, to claim that every burnt house, every 
executed hostage, received their just dues to the 
dot over thei! Isnot that equivalent to saying 
that during that week in May the people shot 
just as many opponents as was necessary and 


'. no more? - Does not that repeat the saying 


about. the First French Revolution: Every 
. beheaded victim received justice, first those 
beheaded by order of Robespierre, and then 
Robespierre himself? Tosuch follies are people 
_ driven when then they give free rein to the 
desire to appear formidable, although they are 
at bottom quite goodnatured. é: 

Enough. In spite of all follies of the. fugi- 


tives, and in spite of all comical efforts to appear | 


terrible, this progrsmme shows some progress. 
It is the first‘manifesto in which French work- 
‘ingmen endorse the present German Commu- 
- nism. And these are moreover workingmen of 
that calibre who consider the French as the 
‘chosen people of the revolution and Paris as the 
revolutionary Jerusalem. To have cariied them 
to this point is the undeniable merit of Vaillant, 
who is one of the signers of the manifesto, and 
who is well known to be thoroughly familiar 
with the German language and the German 
Socialist literature. The German Socialist 
workingmen, on the other hand, who proved-in 


1870 that they were completely free from . 


jingoism, may regard it as a good sign that 
French workingmen adopt correct theoretical 
principles, even when they come from Germany. 


(From ‘Der Volksstaat,” No. 73, 1874. Trans- : 


lated by Ernest Untermann.) 


“We are continually being told that we | 


should not trade with Germany, but how are we 
to get our indemnities if we do not trade with 
her? France and America are already taking 
all steps to trade with Germany, and we should 
not be called upon to stand aside.” So spake 
Mr. Churchill at Sunderland on Jan. 3rd. 


And once again events have verified us. tah 


said, at the time that magnificant piece of 


the Paris Economic Conference, was staged, that 


it was sheer bamboozle, and now——. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 


Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 


framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 


‘To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 


London, W.C.x, 


j anuary, 1990. 
SKETCHES, 


The issue of an alleged organ of patriotiam— 
the “ Daily Sketch”—for the 18th November, | 
1919, contains an attempt to score off a contem- 


porary, in which the author—‘‘The Man in the 


Street’”’—as may be expected, misrepresents the 
working-class position. re | 

He says : “‘I want the people who ‘create al 
wealth,” to take special note of the fact that Mr. 
Churchill’s challenge (in the ‘Illustrated Sun- 
day Herald’ of the 16th November, 1919) was 
couched in the following terms :. 


There can be no contrast more striking 
than that presented by the sober, solid weight 
and influence of British Trade Unionism and 

— thejru crazy, dev 
which it hasallowed itself to besaddled. These 
doctrines, and the mood ‘and feeling which 
support them, can clearly be seen whenever 
a Labour newspaper is produced. They arise. 


- froma thoroughly jaundiced outlook on 


things in general. | 3 

‘The British Empire and all that goes to 
build it up is regarded as a sordid, quasi- 
criminal, company-promoting. affair. The 
fighting services, in which the average work- 
ing man takes so much pride, are treated as 
mere wastrels in themselves, and tools of 
ambition.. The British Constitution, with its 
ancient traditions and all its wonderful 
adaptabilty, which have won for it the admi- 
ration, and to a large extent the imitation, of 
the entire world, is depicted as a base device 
to favour monopolies and existing vested 
interests. 

“An internationaltem of the. most extras 
vagant kind; an extremé pacifism that tn, the 
war manifested itself as an unaffected defea- 
tiem ; a wholesale repudiation of national and 
private obligations ; a frank and spontaneou- 
adoption of the pene view of every country 
but their own, combined with an extraordinary. 


consequences—these are the charattertstics of 

Labour propaganda.” | 

The foregoing céntains more errors to the 
acre than any statement of similar area on 
record. / ; 

We are just now concerned with the second 
and third pars. set out above. 

Winnie tells us that “the people who create 
all wealth” say that “the British Empire is 
regarded asasordid, quasi-criminal . . . . 
affair,” etc., etc. 

Well, my winsome Winny! And “The Man 
in the Street’—‘“ What abaht it”? Isn't it 
true? - Is this indictment in any particular 


inaccurate ? : 


evastating doctrines with 


levity in regard to practical and immediate 


January, 1920. 
No. On the contrary, every word of it stands 


proven from the pages of history, or the teaching 


of modern science. 

For instance, can any one study the history 
of India—especially the annals of the East Irdia 
Co.—and the struggles between the English 
and the French around Pondicherry and else- 
where, purely over questions of commerce, with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the. British 
Empire—and for that matter every other form 
of capitalist government—is a‘ “sordid, quasi- 
criminal, company-promoting affair. 

Seeing that “the fighting services” are used 
entirely for purposes of destruction, and never 
produce anything, by what process of logic can 
they be described as being other than “mere 
wastrels in themselves, and tools of (capitalist) 
ambition” ? Bx: 

As for the third par quoted above, ‘“ The 
Man in the Street” goes on: “The B.W.M.” 
(the British Working Man) ‘‘can.at least count 
up-to five beans; and. then asks if Churchill 


in the hunk of him I have quoted, put down. 


five beans or five bits of bogey ? 

“IT say that he has put down five beans.” 

Oar author goes: “I say that they are trué and 
irrefutable beans, and that if they hadn’t been 
trne and irrefutable the ‘eager’ Labour news- 
paper would have hopped on to them like the 
machine-minder’s labourer hopped on to the 
blackleg—namely, with a spanner.” | 

! my dear ‘“‘Man in the Street.” they are 
five beans—‘‘true and irrefutable,” and because 
they are “true and irrefutable” you are going 
to cop it even as the poor wretch of a blackleg 
copped it—with a spanner; for unlike the 
miserable Labour newspaper that “lies low and 
says nuffin,” the present writer will smash your 
argument. | 7 
‘ Here is the first “‘bean.” 

‘3 ‘f an internationalism of the most extravagant 

in a? 

The interests of the workers of every country 
are, in the main, the same: to sell the only 
commodity they possess, that is their labour- 
power,on the best possible terms; and any 
change in the conditions of labour in one 
country must necessarily find its reflex in other 
countries. Therefore the workers must organise 
internationally for the purpose of ending the 
exploitation of their class, which exploitation is 
the object for which the employing class buy 
labour-power. 

The second “bean” is: ‘‘An extreme ‘paci- 
fism that in the war manifested itself as an 
unaffected ‘defeatism.’” 

Inasmuch as Socialists strongly object to 
taking any part in capitalist wars, it may be 
correct to describe them as “ pacifists,” apart 


from this reservation, that. the Socialist Party 
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43 AT WAR-—in the class war—with the 
capitalist class of the world. 

[hen we come to the third ‘‘bean”’: “a whole- 
sale repudiation of national and private obli- 
gation.” 

Terrible indeed! As regards the first item 
in this truly marvellous “bean,” who was it 
entered into these aforesaid national obligations? 
The fact that they are national precludes the 
workers from taking any part therein, for the 
working class is a slave class, and while they 


occupy that status cannot bea part of the nation, 


and therefore cannot be concerned in the fulfil- 
ment or otherwise of agreements arranged 
peewee different sections of the exploiting 
class. 

Next, the fourth “bean”: ‘A. frank and 
spontaneous adoption of the point of view of 
every country but their own.” 

Now, will winsome Winnie or his docile dis- 
ciple “The Man in the -Street,” tell us what 
country the workers can claim as theirs? They 
do everything necessary ‘for the production of 
the whole of te wealth of society, but they have 
not 4 jot or tittle of ownership in either the raw 
material, the means of production, or the wealth 
when it is produced. The ownership of these 
things is vested entirely in the people who 
c »mprise the “nation.” The workers are out 
casts in the land of their birth— whatever part 
of the world that may be—living a mere Ish- 
maelitish existence. — 

The fifth ‘‘bean” is a continuation of the 
fourth, as follows: ‘‘. combined with an 
extraordinary levity in regard to practical and 
immediate consequences— these are the charac- 
teristics of labour propaganda.” 

Really, this is a serious indictment of the 
working class! In face oflthese charges how can 
we hold up our heads and look our owners in 
the face ? 

But hold on! Our gallant (!) critics need not 
worry. Churchill’s diatribe, and his under- 
study’s comments thereon, do not apply to us, 
but to the Labour Party. And the Labour 
Party is quite tame and subservient to the 
interests and dictates of the capitalist class. 
Tt is not out to destroy capitalism, but to reform 
it — 

“To rub off the warts and pimples, 
To iron out the cracks and dimples.” 


Did they not allow their spokesmen to support 
in every possible way the ghastly outrage on 
mankind during the past five years ? 

Did not Brownlie write au infamous letter to 
the last T.U C. demanding increased produc- 
tion? Has not the late Food Controller written 
in the Press to the same erfect ? Does not the 
Labour Party allow their members to take office 
in capitalist governments ? 
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tunity, with every 
serve its cause. ; 

Such an organisation is the Hpi 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ee 
—— 


COMPARISONS. 


- Discharged and: demobilised ‘80 

starving and homeless in 

“defended” ; officers who cannot 

are being sent abroad to cultivate the wilder- 
ness; Field Marshal Haig is appealing to em- 

ployers “on behalf of the unemployed ex-o! | 

d men, who number between 300,000 and 

00,000” (‘Daily News,” 11.11.19) ; workers 
throughout the country are continually striking 
in order to try and keep up with the increasing 
cost of living; employment 18 becoming 
tively scarcer, and, among the workers, the 
struggle to live is becoming fiercer. 

Dr. Saleeby, giving evidence at the meeting 

of the National British Rate Commission on 
- 1th November last stated that he estimated the 
cost of feeding a small baby properly to-day to be 
303. per week (‘Daily News,” 8.11.16). What 
chance has the average member of the working 
class of feeding his babies properly ? It would 
take his whole wages to feed twins, according’ 
to Dr. Saleeby’s estimate. — 

Such is the position the working class finds 
‘tself faced with twelve months after the ending 
of the war that was to work so many : 

And what of the masters? 

Lord Leverhulme, Lady Rhonda, and such 
folk are spending millions acquiring new COR 
panies ; undertaking after undertaking 18 com- 
bining and vast new companies are being 
floated, the shares being subscribed for in 3 
twinkling of the eye—in fact, among the capi- 
talists there is literally money to burn at the 
present moment. Commenting on this fact the 
City Editor of the “Daily News” (3.11.19) 
makes the following observations : | 

Not since the rubber boom of 1910 has such a flood 
of company prospectuses appeared asking for sub- 


scriptions. - + > 
‘Many important industries have drawn together so 


that for several years there has been a continuous 
absorption of smaller concerns by bigger neighbours. 


Over and above these special considerations, it must 
be remembered that the higher range of prices for 
commodities and of values in the country, which has 


accompanied the inflation of credit produced by the 


expenditure connected with the war, has played a 
great part in assisting the boom-in business under- 
takings during the past few years. . - Profits, 
represented in the new money now circulating, are 
much larger, while fixed charges on Debenture end 
Preference capitals have often remained unchanged, 
with the result that the divisible profits of these under- 


takings have been latgely increased. | 

In the “Daily News” (10.11.19) there appears 
an article by’their Special Commissioner on the 
Lancashire cotton boom, from which I take the 


| following extracts : 


Never, I suppose, in the world’s industrial history 
has there been a parallel to the cotton boom in Lan- 
cashire to-day. It dazzles the imagination like a 
new goldfield. . . .~ Lancashireisin a position to 
squeeze humanity. And to be bratal, Lancashire fully 
intends to squeeze. . - = : : 

Humanity is crying out for cotton as it has never 
cried before. Not onlv its chest of drawers, but its 
back-is bare. Africa, India, China, Australia, South 
America—all those populous regions where cotton 
goods are the chief clothing material—need cotton, 
after five years of short supply, with an unexampled 
urgency, and the demand of colder countries is 
only less eager. They are willing to pay from three to 
four times as much as five years ago, and the quantity 
they are prepared to take at this price has no limit 
that can yet be fixed. 


Further on he says the mill owners are ‘“‘pil- 
ing up mountainous fortunes.” 


In the same paper for 13.11.19 the same 
writer says, referring to Yorkshire : 

It is ha-dly necessary for me to tell you that there is 
only one boom that approaches the Lancashire cotton 
boom, of which I wrote recently, and that is the York- 
shire wool boom. Indeed the ‘manufacturers of 
woollen goods are, if anything, better pleased than 
those of cotton goods, because their supply of raw 
material is more certain, both as to quantity and 
qualitv. Profits in some branches of the wool trade 
rule, too, a good deal higher than in any section of 
the cotton trade. | 

Compare the above quotations with the 
follewing : 7 | 

A case of poverty so distressing that the police 
officer who went to the house to make an arrest him- 
self offered money to buy food and firing was before 
the Guildhall magistrate yesterday. . - - 

When Detective Bryant visited the house there was 
no furniture, food, fire, or light, and Mrs. Page, her 
husband and five children were absolutely destitute. 


The husband, crippled with rheumatism, had been . 


unable to find work. (Daily News,” 21.11.19.) 


Or take another example—the case of an ex- 
aervice man, demobilised last February after 
three years’ service, out-of. work since leaving 
the Army in spite of “weary journeys round 


the labour exchanges ” : 

‘The man’s wife was nearly blind and partly deaf, 
and he had eight children, whose ages ranged from 
six months to 16 years. The furniture in the house, said 
Mr. Biner, consisted of beds, four chairs, and a table— 
nothing else. Ten were sleeping in one room. The 
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children had poor clothing and bootsand were under- | 


fed, and t , : 
ei se 


And they who. though “piling up mountain- 
-ous fortunes,” will not ten ‘ate for the pel 
tered living, insulted the memory of our deluded 
dead with “two minutes in which the wheels 
ceased to revolve while all mourned the loving 
dead”’! Yes, ‘a two minutes’ stoppage of work 
cost the hypocrites comparatively nothing, but 
it was cold comfort for the bereaved. 

The quotations relating to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire show what was behind the crusade 
for increased production. Increased production 
(other things remaining the same) means a 
cheapening he cost of the labour-power, and 
consequently an’ increase in the already enor- 
mous profits. The propaganda for increased 
production illustrates to what depths of callous- 
ness our masters are prepared to sink in order to 
extract more surplus-value—callous of working- 
class misery. and oblivious of the cant in which 
they ‘have lately indulged when driving the 

_hudding manhood of the working class to the 
ie sh ears. 
orkshire and Lancashire are standi 
examples, all through the last century, of the 
way the industrial magnates have built up their - 
vast wealth out of the sweat and misery of 
working men, women. and even children. The 
following extracts, which have been taken from 
an article headed “The Decay of Lancashire.” 
which appeared in the “Penny Magazine” for 
June 28, 1919, give an idea of the condition of 
the workers where the “boom” is on : 


There are long hours of work under unhea 
ditions, the exploitation of female and child Hoban: 
and Lancashire’s methods of screwing out the. last 
ounce of production at the lowest posssble price by 
speeding up machinery and by actual robbery of the 
operatives. Add to these the recurring periods of un- 
employment, low wages, often bad housing, and you 
have the explanation of the high death rate 
The work has to be carried on amidst the ceaseless 
roar of machinery in ‘artificially heated and often 
humidified room. It is monotonous and enervating. 
As to its monotony, it 1s sufficient to point out that | 
‘mechanical invention has reached such a pitch of 
perfection that the machine is almost human and the 
human is little more than a machine. sare 
The temperature of the mill is often from 80 to go 
degre-s. In such an atmosphere youths and girls are 
forced into my, before their time, like plants in 
a hothouse. And they pay the penalty by becoming 
old before their time. They also pay for the contrast 
between the heat of the mill and the inclemency of the 
Lancashire climate by a great burden of sickness 
Aney abe many of ents pallid, stunted, and narrow- 
ed, easy victims 1 i 
ceeies © y of consumption and bronchial - 
It may be said that the great masses of the i 
trial population of Lancashire are ailing fe 
cradle to the grave. Nowhere do the quack doctors 
the herbalists, and the venders of pills and patent 
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ene reap such a rich harvest as in the cotton 
The leopard cannot change his spots nor 

appropriator of unpaid boar hie oincie 
The capitalist class in the early days filched 
from the workers the product of their labour 
and kept them at their toil with the whip of 
starvation. In its old age it spreads misery 
want, and desolation among the working class 
to an increasing extent. The only hope for the 
toiler is to work for the overthrow of the system 
that is rcoted in the servitude of the wage- 
worker, GILMAO. 


IF MAN FRIDAY 


If Man Friday could be suddenly in 

our industrial life, taken into a a ane 
shown the wonderiul processes by which we 
pour out society's dazzling stream of wealth 
have explained to him the astonishing contri- 
vances by which we have conquered space and 
time aud the forces of nature, what would sur- 
prise him most? Would it be the wonderful 
looms reeling off miles of fine cloth, or the carpet 
looms weaving a double fabric to be split into 
two as it 1s woven, or the railway trains flying 
over the land at a mile a minute, or the 50,000 
-horse power engines of the ‘giant ships or the 
mighty mills grinding a nations’ corn, or the 
newspaper machines turning out their scores of 
thousands of papers per hour, or the airmen 
ons up ste pec oaue, or what ? 

0, 1t would not be any of these things t 
would give Robinson Crusoe’s inalligent om 
man his greatest or most lasting surprise 
When he had séecn all our technical marvels he 
would naturally ask to be shown the results 
and then he would get a jolt. He would find 
that in spite of the prodigious wealth that could 
be produced, people were in want; then he 
would discover that, contrary to all his previous 
experience, people were most in want when 
there was most wealth in the land, and final] 
he would see that it was not those who did 
not produce the wealth that were in want, but 
ms wae a og en knockout—the more 

ey produced the dee hei 
then big te B per their want And 

e would laugh becanse he had | 
the secret of the whole thing. His bs 7g peel 
go back to the time when he lay on the beach 
the prospective joint of his hungry brethren. 
before Robins: n robbed them of their dinner. 
Ile would recognise in our preductive system 
only another form of cannibalism. All our mar- 
vels of science and ingenuity he\would reco 
nise Only as adjuncts of an elaborate scheme of 
cannibalism, in which men ate other men piece- 
meal, instead of at a sitting, 
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Yes, he would see men’s and women’s sinews 


being, through these wonderful instruments of 


labour,’ worn into wealth for their masters] 
appropriation, their flesh ground into profit for 
their master’s pocketing ; and he would marvel 
not ao much at the development of our industrial 
devices as at the surprising way in which can- 
nibalism has been elaborated through ages of 
development, to convert the unconscious victim 
of an hour's feast into sentient flesh quivering 


for a lifetinie under wheels that pana = pee 
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NOTICES OF SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


MANCHESTER. 


Manchester Branch have arranged a SERIES 
OF THREE LECTURES, to be given in the 
ONWARD HALL, 207 DEANSGATE, CITY, 
MANCHESTER. The first of these Lectures 
is fixed-for JANUARY 20th. and the subject 
will be “Nationalisation.” The other Lectures 
will be given on the 3rd and 16th of FEBRU- 
ARY respectively. The Chair will be taken at 
7.30 p.m. on each occasion. All are heartily 
welcome, whatever his or her views, and ques- 
tions will be gratefully accepted and courteously 
answered. This notice cancels that in our last 
issue. 


NORTH-WEST LONDON. 
Under the auspices of the N.W. London 
- Branch TWO LECTURES will be given at 
JOHNSON’S ROOMS, 241 MARYLEBONE 
ROAD, W. (a few doors from Edgware Road 
Station), on the 12th and 23rd JANUARY at 
8 p.m. Subject: “SOCIALISM.” 
Admission free. All working men and 
women are earnestly invited to attend. 


LL 


S:P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
FOR JANUARY. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 3. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7 p.m. 
Mondays: 

Tollington Rd., Holloway Rd. (near Nag’s Head), 8. 
Wednesdays: 

Tooting, Tetterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Fridays: 

Battersea, ‘“‘Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: 

Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBIECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and demooratioc control of the 
means and instruments for produaing 
and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 
interest of the whole community — 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of. Great 
Britain 


- HOLDS— | 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. | - 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not fossess. | 3 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of themaster class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. _ | 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 


* Glass is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 


emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the | 


' monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 


from ‘the workers, the working class. must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. Bee 
That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working c 


is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 


of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipatice must be hostile to every other party. 
The Sociatist Parry of Great Britain, therefore, 


_ enters the field of political action determined to wage 


war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. : 
eae 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ingenrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


oi 
Published by THE SOGIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1 & Priated by A. SUCKLING 166,High St 
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THE SOCIAL QUACKS 


ON REVOLUTION. 


In his masterly essay, “Causes of Belief in 


God,” Paul Lafargue shows how the capitalist 
method of production divides society into 
- superstitious capitalists and materialist wor- 
kers. The buying and selling of stocks and 
: shares are to the average 
The capitalist a gamble. He 
Economic — mee a or nothing = 
Determinant. te act concerns. e 
. often has friends who have 
lost heavily in dealings on the Stock Exchange. 
He receives rude shocks occasionally through 
rumours affecting his own investments, and not 
being able to control the conditions that bring 
success or failure, regards the whole question 
as one of ce. | 
The worker, on the other hand, is concerned: 
with the materis! processes of production and 
distribution. He sees in these processes nothing 
3 us because they are the result of the 
combined efforts of his fellow workers,.and he 
himself takes a hand. Powerful engines, and 
the terrific force generated by them, have no 
terrors for the worker, because he controls them. 
His share of the industrial process, wages, is 
not subject tochance. They do not fluctuate 
from.a standard of exquisite luxury to one of 
poverty ; he remains always poor, not expect- 
ing, or even dreaming of, obtaining a fancy 
rice for his labour-power. 
The Worker's When the prices of neces- 
Earthly oe oti raised to hin, be 
mes those who raise them. 
—, When his wagesarereduced, 
_ his hours of labour prolonged, or the speed of 
the machine increased against him, he does not 
whine that it is the will of God.. Neither does 
he try to explain such misfortunes by economic 
law. To him it isa personal matter and the 
capitalist is the person responsible; he there- 
fore takes organised action against him. The 
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ary spirit is in the sir,” In bis 


_ worker does not look for abstruse explanations 


of the economic disturbances that hurt him : he 
blames the capitalist. But the latter, sometimes 
hit by the same disturbances, blames his luck 
and tries to ward = pcsrceaong “ryrteg a 
| eves in luc , for-. 
The Chance tune tellers, and spiritualist 
for revelations. Whensomemad 
Dinkey-Doo. 


professor of physical science 

redicts the end of the 
world because one side of the solar system 
seems overweighted with planets, the big lumi- 
naries of the scientific world rush into print to 
re-assure the wealthy idlers, who are jin the 
main, just as void of scientific knowledge as the 
workers. The professors who ridiculed the idea 
knew they were safe in this case, because 
they alone would have been able to say “we 
told you so.” 

When financial or trade crises ruin many 
capitalists, economic and social quacks get busy 
explaining causes, prophesying rapid recovery, 
and generally offering advice and inisteri 
comfort to those who are threatened with disa- 


ster. But it is when industrial disputes develop 


and spread from one occupation to another, 
when waves of discontent surge backwards and 
forwards, and the structure of civilisation seems 


threatened, when Bolshevism is triumphant in 


Russiaandall middle Europe 

_ The seems affected by it, then it 

Propheteers’ is ce the experts get ype 

explaining, warning, an 

= advising their capitalist 

masters. Revolution is hinted at, prophesied 

for the near future, already here, and utterly 

discredited by politicians, economists, and 

social reformers with equally plausible argu- 
ments. | 

The Prime Minister says that ‘‘a revolution- 

iis usual self 


= 
2 
a 
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vertising style he,proelaims his ability to turn 
At. “It iagjmply-the flood,” he goes on, “the 
spade in the stream. What it wants is direc- 
tién.” ‘Mr. Bonar Law said: ‘{l.am not afraid 
of the revolutionary spirit ; revolution and the 
danger of it will come only if the social and 
economic Pg become intolerable.” And 
of course they are not intolerable for these two 
gentlemen and the class they represent. 

After them comes Mr. McCurdy,-M.P., who 
says: “Not one man in a hundred of our 
strikers knows anythimg, or cares to know any- 
thing, about the philosophy of anarchism or 
- or syndigalism. -He is looking. for.a.way out of 

his own personal troubles—high prices, the 
irritation of profiteering, the limited share he 
gets of the comforts of life.” see gta : 

This is -pleasant reading for the average 
- capitalist, who wants to believe that the workers 
still lack the knowledge and intelligence neces- 
‘sary for combination inst him on sound 
lines. But in hia-further remarks Mr. McCurdy - 
goés far to prove that conditionsare forcing the 
workers to become revolutionary. 

“Higher wages,” he says,” lead to higher 
prices, unléss there is increased production.” 
. ‘Bat, like all the advocates of greater production, 
he maens greater production per worker, who 
‘eannot, therefore, get his better conditions, 
‘because prices will not fall until demand has 
contracted, which means increased unemploy- 
ment and lower wagcs to correspond with the 
_ reduced prices. . een 7 

The worker is never in a position te take 
advantage of the reductions in price. Whether 
‘his wages-are high or low, prices always soar at 
a level that prevents him attaining t> a com- 
fortable standard of living. Resolutions 
demanding drastic government action against 
the “profiteer” have no effect: because profiteers 
are capitalists just the same as other capitalists 
not “lucky” enough to be profiteers, but hoping 
to be so shortly. The workers are baffled what- 
ever action they take along the lines they have 
so far been accnstomed to follow. But Socialism 

is at their elbows—vwill they pause and 
examine it? > | 
Another mistake that Mr. McCurdy makes is 
sin thinking that Syndicalism or Anarchism are 
‘really dangers to ‘the stability of capitalist 
‘society. Their real danger is to the working 
class, which, in so far as it heeds .thees things, 
neglects the obvious course of gaining control 
of the political machine, and lays itself open to 
militant suppression by the Government—a 
form of suppression the ruling class have 
- proved themselves only too ready to adopt, many 
of them. without doubt, considering it necessary 
that society should ‘be periodically purged of its 
revolutionary elements. And what-more favour- 
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able opportunity could present itself than large 
numbers of workers imbued with the belief 
that. they can carry through the Revolution by 
means of strikes or looting, or by physical 
force ? . 3 

It was this belief on the part of the Parisian 
workers that gave Theirs and the French capi- 
talists the opportunity to massacre the commu- 
nards; and that massacre will no doubt be 
repeated on a more colossal scale in Russia un- 
less the Bolshevik leaders are wise enough to 
effect a compromise before the full weight. of 
surrounding capitalist forces is hurled against 
them and their. premature revolution. 


The economist is an adjunct of the political 


party and manufactures arguments, principles, 
and even economic “laws” according to the 
needs of his party. When he speaks of revolu- 


tion as the outcome of present working-class 


discontent he refers to it as ‘a convulsjon of 


society, with nothing to follow but brutal dicta- 
torships or universal chaos. It would not suit © 


capitalist ideas and interests to even admit the 
possibility of an alternative system of society. 
Capitalism, in the opinion of capitalists, is the 
highest expression of social organisation. Con- 
sequently the Russian movement and the 
general unrest, if it means revolution, is the 
beginning of the end : the anihilation of the 
hie race through the absence of law and 
order. 

In the “Review of Reviews” (Aug. 1919) 
Mr. J. A. Hobson says that the “scientific 
Socialist hails this intestinal warfare .with a 
sombre satisfaction as the fulfilment of his law 
of economic determination.” It is far easier to 
hazard sneering guesses about the emotions of 
Socialist opponents than it is to prlverise the 
“law of economic determination.” though it 
matters nothing what the Socialist, or even 
Hohson, feels about it. if it isa law. Grudg- 
ingly he admits that the Socialist is right when 
he says that the.development of capitalist 
society means the growing antagonism of the 
working class towards capitalism and all those 
who seek to maintain it. But his admission 


| matters very little; the fact remains that “human 


society is out of harmony with its surroundings 
and must re-adapt itself in order to continue its 
existence.” But to re-adapt itself means, not 
superficial, but fundamental changes, and 
Socialism alone contains such fundamental 
changes. 
Mr. Hobson concedes to the Socialist the 
correctness of his diagnosis, and, therefore, 
admits the inevitability of the class war. But 
he asks. “need we succumb to ’this terrible 
philosophy? I think not.” And then he tries 
to.comfort his friends the capitalists by assur- 
ing them that “the vast majority of the workers 
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mistruste all conscious formulation of aims and 
policy except for short range and concrete 
objects.”’ These “concrete objects”’ are, a voice 
in workshop control, security of tenure, a rea- 
sonable standard of comfort and leisure.” 

But capitalism has always refused these to 
the workers, except in rare instances when 
‘labour-power has been in great demand. Wages 
must be kept down while industry is carried on 
for profits, consequently there must be an un- 
employed army which imposes on the workers 
the competitive struggle for jobs, and a “rea- 
sonable standard of comfort and leisure”’ is an 
impossibility underjthe system for all those who 
sell their energy for wages. | 

Then Mr. Hobson shows how “short range” 
are capitalist “politics and economics.” He is 
confident “that the great mass of the workers 
would accept these substantial gains and would 
not clamour for the destruction of the wage 
system.” But he realises that “no present 
settlement on these, or any, lines would have 
permanency”—another admission that must 
give “sombre satisfaction to the scientific 
Socialist.” 

Politicians and economists alike, with all their 
efforts to brig comfort and assurance to their 
friends the capitalists, cannot conceal the pessi- 
mism they feel. They rack their brains for 
rough and ready apeates that will deceive 
the workers and bolster up a rotten system, 
carrying it on from day to day. They declare 
that revolutionary Socialists are small is num- 
ber, and that the mass of the workers are not 
affected. 'They indulge in cheap sneers at the 
founders of modern Socialism, and denounce the 


_ workers as the enemies of society when, driven 


by actual want, they strike for some slight im- 
provement in their conditions. But they cannot 
explain, scientifically, the growing universal 
_eeounen of the workers towards the ruling 
class. 

There is an element of uncertainty about the 
growth of the Socialist movement. Not even 
the Socialist can tell how far the minds of the 
workers are turned to receive the principles of 
Socialism, or how many, already understanding 
them, are only waiting a popular movement 
basis on Socialism. The working-class mind, 
trained to materialism in industry, quite easily 
grasps the principles of Socialism when clearly 
presented. The avowed numbers to-day may be 
small, but it is the soundness of the principles, 
and the ease with which they can be understood, 
and the growing realisation by the workers 
that their accustomed methods achieve nothing, 
that is driving them to Socialism. The capita- 
lists’ fear of the future is ac nvincing answer 
upon this point, while no Socialist has any 
doubt as to the future, FF. 
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= 

The master class and their satellites never 
weary in their campaign of extolling the “vir- 
tues” of practising thrift, increasing production, 


aid diminishing consumption on 
seen p the part of the 


That these things are the inevitable: ] 
working-class existence, and consequently Aes 
majority could not partake of the schemes for 
saving, even if they would, never seems to dawn 
upon those engaged in boosting appeals, so far 
are they removed from the actual facts of life. 

On the othr hand, while we are engaged in 
these slavish practices from economic compul- 
ri Hite none are enjoying themselves at 
=e bp . ry alls or ski-ing at some Swiss 

Only a few days a i 

go the National Sa 
Se held a morwng in London, ind “od 
1s occasion a message from the Ki 
from which I cull the following : ee 


It will be your endeavour to explai 

rage the reduction of unnecessary ae el 
the increase of production, in order that the whol 
national standard of living may be improved = 
I am to express the King’s hope that both emplo vers 
and employed will lend their support to increase tite 
number of Savings Associations in the works d 
factories throughout the realm. = 


—*“Daily News,” January 17th, 1620. 


One of the promoters of the ir 
Robert Kindersley, speakin g at this pole 
admitted the poverty position of the wiekey. 
though, of course, quite accidentally, when he 
said there were still literally tens of thousands 
of factories and works throughout the country 
without a War Savings Association.” 

_ How the “national standard of living is to be 
improved ” we are never told, though the phrase 
is an oft-recurring one. Of course, during the 
early days of the war, when various bodies of 
workers were discussing with Lloyd George the 
questions of dilution, speeding. up of sini onie 
and 60 forth, he then suggested that this matter 
of a “higher standard” should be deferred 
until the war with Germany was concluded 
and it was about this period that we were 
treated to the Lloyd Georgian slogan—“ Auda- 
city Wins.” However, it is demonstrably clear 
it _ patey words, words, words. — 
at such a state of things is geri 
templated is untrue, and an be ps om 


for even in the Government’s wages agreement 


with the railwaymen provision is: 
reduction of one shilling for every 5 edn 
in the cost of living. This, then, is the way not 


to improve the standard of living. 
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To those who are continually shouting about 
the wave of working-class prosperity brought 
about as tbe result of the war a study of the 
conditions under which the workers live, move, 
and have their being would, indeed, be an eye- 
opener. In spite of the “fabulous” sums 
which we receive as wages at the end of the 
week, we, unlike the members of the idle, an 
 gitic class, are unable to take ourselves to Monte 
pia hoes: other ao airtoe No, these 
“high wages” merely suffice to keep us going 
saat about another week, so with clockwork 
regularity we present ourselves at the busses’ 
warehouses and factory gates in order to obtain 
the wherewithal to exist. | } 

While our masters may gamble at Monte 
Carlo and elsewhere, we, the working class, are 
told by some who should know a little about 
these matters that we are too poor to have a 
flutter on premium bonds. 

In this connection I would quote the foliow- 
ing comment on premium bonds which recently 
appeared in.the Monthly Review of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank: 

It must not be forgotten that, great as have been 
the wegen of the community, they have, taken 
as a W. 
of living, and certainly do not yield a large margin 
for investment such as the advocates of Premium 
Bonds believe to be possible. 


_ So once again is our diagnosis of the working- 


class position confirmed even by the ‘‘enemy”’ 


‘ himself. 
OR 

In the far-off days before the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George (speaking of the “boon” Le was confer- 
ing upon those veterans of industry who had 
been so busily engaged in creating wealth for 
others to enjoy that at the age of three score 
years and ten they found the only haven of 
refuge was the workhouse, delivered himself of 
the following ccncerning old-age pensions : 

By this act of justice we have sweetened the bitter- 
est thoughts of the poor and lightened the darkest 
hours of their existence. That which they most 
dreaded —old age—is now an anticipation of honour- 
able ease. The workhouse has become the chimney- 
corner. The spectre has become an angel. 

Beautiful swank! We said at the time that 
it was mere humbug—a capitalist rate-saving 
device. 

Having given the picture as portrayed by the 


author, let me give the facts as recited (one 


account of many) in that organ of Liberalism 
and Lloyd George, “ Reynolds’s Newspaper,” 
(December 31st, 1919). 


_ The pathetic details of the death of two aged sis- 
ters who starved in a city of wealth and plenty were 
related ai the inquest at Liverpool on Gray 
aged 81, widow, and Aun Coyne, aged 74, spinster. , 
The women were found lying dead on the fleor of 


ole, barely kept pace with the still rising cost. 


their kitchen, and it was stated that they existed on 
their old “gq pensions and 7s. subscri fortnightly 
by friends. ere was no bed. Mary, who wag blind, 
slept on an old armchair. A piece of dried crust was 
the only food im the house. : | 

A doctor gave evidence that their clothing was 
simply rags. Annfevidently had fallen over a 
(attered rug and lain helpless through weakness, dying 
of concussion of the brain. Mary died more recently, 
and had sat in a chair for a day or two without any- 


_ thing to eat. Both were very-emaciated. 


e Coroner said it was a horrible thing that in a 
ciy like Liverpool these poor old women died in 
this manner.—‘‘ Reynolds's,” Dec. 21st, 1919. 


I can just imagine how these. old ladies’ 
‘darkest hours were lightened” by the posges- 
sion of such unbounded Christian generosity in 
the shape of 15 whole shillings per week. In 
similar circumstances I would far rather have 
the “ workhouse ” than the “ chimney corner.” 

Fellow worker, have you ever thought what 
your support of capitalist society means.to you 
and your class ? means a life of toil and 


poverty, and at the'end of the journey, when 


you are uo longer useful as a profit-producing 
machine, the workhouse stares you in the farce, 
or if you should reach the prescribed term of 
years & grateful country may allow you 10s, a 
week to commit suicide with. Is it worth fight- 
ing for? Think it over. If you desire some- 
thing better, then come and join us and help to 


win the World for the Workers. 


4 


At the time-when the results of the Borough 
Council Elections were made known in Novem- 


ber last there was much joy and jubilation: 


because it had come to pass that Labour had 
captured many seats on the various councils 
throughout the country. After all, there is 


little cause for rejoicing, for Capitalism has won 


again. There is, indeed, much hard spade work 
yet to be done. It is Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee. True, according to the various ‘“‘ pro- 
grammes” of the Labour Party which I have 
seen, they are going to try and make capitalism 
more bearable. The feeding of school children 
and the supply of milk to necessitous mothers, 


free libraries and mixed bathing for the unem- 


loyed advocated by them, have for long years 
ormed part of the “progressive” ticket. . 
The fact that in society to-day there exists 


‘underfed school children and necessitous 


mothers is part of the indictment against 
capitalism and a strong reason for revolutionary 


action and not reform. Tinkering with the 


effects of the system is of no avail. The cause 
of poverty in the midst of plenty is to be found 
in the private ownership of the means of life. 
Social ownership can alone effect the change. 
And this the Labour Party does not stand for. 


name for Capitalism ? 


( 
february 1926. 


Daring the war period case after case could 
be cited to show that the Labour men were no- 
thing but capitalist hachs. To all students of 
politics a whole host of names will readily sug- 

est itself, Coming to a more recent date we 

ve the- notorious case of Manchester's Lord 
Mayor, which is worth recording : 

Manchester’s Labour Lord Mayor, Alderman Tom 
Fox, uttered a stern warning to a deputation of un- 
employed on Saturday. * 

Vague threats of violence in the event of work not 

being forthcoming have been made. Such procedure 
was roundly condemned by Alderman Fox. “Thirty 
yeats ago,” he frankly said, “I was one of you, using 
the same sort of talk, but it leads saethere | 
' It is time all this nonsense was knocked on the 
head. 
' Suppose anything of this happened, then you would 
come up against authority, and that authority in this 
city is vested in myself for the time being, as well as 
in the police force. . 

Then you are up against the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force—all in their full strength. There are a 
few of you. - 1 know what would happen, and it is as 
well that you knew too. 

There would be an appeal to the Lord Mayor for 


order, and I am prepared to take action with all the 


energy I am capable of, and don’t you forget it, my 
friends. lam the Lord Mayor, and I am bound to 
keep order, and as the Lord Mayor I would do it. 
Don’t make any mistake about it. 

| —*Daily News,” Dec. 1st, 1919. 
So there you have it ‘‘naked and unashamed:”’ 
I, the representative of King Capital, will use 
all the forces of capitalism against you, the 
workers, if and when necessary. What think 
ye now, ye workers who voted Labour not 
understanding that Labourism is but another 


<fe 

A meeting was held in December last at the 
Mansion House for the purpose of laying the 
foundation of a movement for linking together 
in active co-operation all bodies and organisa- 
tions—religious, social, or industrial—which 
are striving to break down the barriers between 
class and class and to establish relations of 
mutual confidence between employers and 
employed. Notwithstanding the efforts of these 
enterprising people, I. feel bound to add that 
they have a big job on hand. 
_ Judging from the weighty words of wisdom 
which fell from the lips of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, we have great cause for thankfulness, 
my brethren, that our erring Christian friend 
has at last grasped a sublime truth. He said: 
“Industry was made for man and not man for 
industry. We have had too much of the soul- 
destroying competition of the past.” Verily, 
we move. 

Another gentleman of the cloth, the Rev. 


Father Plater, who evidently. knew his fellow . 


peligioniste well, stated that ; “Religion was not 
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praying into a top hat on Sunday morning with 
liberty to prey upon our neighbours the rest of 
the week.” (‘‘Daily News,” December 10th, 
1919.) 

Why, oh why, my masters, is it now neces- 
sary, seeing that the world has been made safe 
for democracy, to form associations to “break 
down the barriers between class and class” ? 
With wearying monotony throughout the lat 
four years you have time and again told us that 
the war had accomplished this.thing for you, » 
and that the unity formed in the trenches would 
stand you in good stead in the days ahead. 

No, sira, you have been cherishing a delusion. 
It cannot be done. Look around you on every 


hand and you will see signs that there is an 


antagonism of interest between the two sections 
in the community—a class war—which can 
only be terminated by the abolition of classes 
in and through the institution of the Socialist 
Commonwealth. ‘ 

| THE Scour. 


“ ACCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCES.” 


In the early days of the war, when all kinds 
of devices were being used to induce young 
men to enlist in the Army, Mr. Lloyd George 
used his famous rhetoric to assist the cause of 
of his employers. We called attention at the 
time to many of his remarks in speeches urging 
young men of our class to join their comrades 
in eternity, but it may not be out of place here 
to recall some of his statements—just to keep 
their memory green ! 

When speaking in Wales on the 29th Sept., 
1914, at a national Welsh Conference for the — 
purpose of assisting in the formation of a Welsh 
Army Corps, he made the following remarks : 

The vast majority return from a war to tell the tale 
and they will have accumulated experiences which 
will illumine their lives for ever after. Most people’s 
lives are dull, grey, and monotonous, and these men 
will come back with a fund of recollection to draw 
upon which should cheer and brighten their lives at 
the dreariest moment. I am glad that the 
War Office are recognising the value of this national 


sentiment as a military asset. 7 
—‘ Manchester Guardian,” 30.9.14. 


We now have plenty of evidence of the “ joys” 


those returned from the war have accumulated. 
Ask any of the returned soldiers how they would 
like to go through their war horrors again ! 
And what was the nature of these experiences ? 
They saw the heads of their chums blown off 
while standing beside-them ; their friends dis- 
embowelled by murderous iron splinters. They 
experienced the horrors of battle, with the nerve 
strain and tension of going “‘over the top,” 
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the verminous sleeping places, the months of 
wallowing in mud and water to the hips in the 
depth of winter, the lack of food and the 
pik ad disease, the lying, perhaps for days, 


things on the shell-swept field, the 


ever-present spectre of Death. 


Many have lost‘their reason on account of the 


experiences they have gone through. Many more 
have been converted into permanent wrecks. 
Many of those who returned home found homes 
that had been wrecked by their thankless rulers 
in their absence. . 
What a fund of recollections to brighten their 
lives at the dreariest moment ! = 
- The “vast majority” who were to return 
turned out to be a rather small “vast majority.” 
According to the latest figures (and we may be 
sure it is an under-estimation), nearly a million 
British soldiers were killed, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of thousands totally or partially 


disabled for life. A walk through the streets of © 


any town will provide the observer with nume- 
rous illustrations~of. the’ havoc wrought by the 
war that, according to Lloyd George, was to ac- 
cumulate experiences that would illumine lives 
for ever after. The blinded or limbless soldier 
can have little but bitterness in his heart for 
the rest of his life. 3 | 

In spite of all the cant and humbug of early 
war days the war veteran has returned to work- 
ing conditions even worse than obtained form- 
erly. While the papers are prating about 
“booms” in the cotton, woollen, boot and shoe, 
' and other industries, and labour leaders are 
urging workérs to greater efforts in production, 
ex-soldiers are scouring the country in vain for 
the elusive job. . 

Earl Haig (who is not one of them) has been 
appealing to employers all over the country on 
behalf ot the thousands of ex-soldiers unem- 
ployed. Speaking at Leeds the other ‘day he 
made following remarks : 


It was impossible to suggest that the nation’s debt 
had been discharged while men who had fought in the 
desperate battles at Cambrai, Ypres, and Arras were 
seeking employment and finding none. They were 
asking some small share in the prosperity which their 
efforts had made possible.—“ Daily News,” 24.1.1920. 


The callous indifference to the claims of the 
soldiers shows once again the hollowness and 
fraudulent nature of capitalist promises. The 
general attitude of the masters was fittingly 
ulustrated by the remarks of Judge Cluer last 
year-im a case where an ex-soldier (five years in 
the Army and thrice wounded), his wife, and 
three children were evicted from their home and 
forced into the workhouse. The following 
quotation was taken from the “Daily Chro- 
nicle,” 16.7.19. | 


The Solicitor: But this is the case of a hero and - 


his family. “He has sacrificed everything for his 
coun‘ry. To be turned into the street to go into the 
workhouse is a scandal. He is entitled to special 
consideration. I : 

Judge Cluer: He is entitled to the same consider- 
ation as anybody else. The reasons given for wanting 
possession are good. 


At the present moment a wail is going u 
about a wave of “robbery with violence” that 
is sweeping the country. Referring to this Sir 
Robert Wallace (Chairman of the London 
Sessions) said : 

It is sad to see the enormous number of men in 


Khaki, or recently demobilised, in the dock, but there 
was a carelessness about property in campaign life. 


Habits which we may call military but not wicked have - 


-unfortunately transplanted themselves into civil life, 
and this won’t do.—“ Daily Sketch,” 22.1.1920. : 

Aha ! there is an awkward side to war expe- 
riences for the capitalists; the ‘‘accumulated 
experiences” are apt to lead to capitalist dis- 
comfort. The violation of working-class lives is 
a detail, but heayen forbid that pnvate property 
should be violated— in civil life. 

Numberless are the cases of returned soldiers 
evicted from their homes. The pensions to the 
disabled and the bereaved are an insult to the 
memory of the living and the dead, and a 
crushing illustration of the parsimony and cold- 
blooded selfi.hness of the worst slave-owners 
known to history. Out of .he many instances 


. that spring to the wr.ter’s memory the following 


will suffice for illustration : 
The pathetic circumstances of a soldier's widow, 


with nine children, who had to apply for out relief in © 


consequence of a refusal by the Ministry of Pensions to 


-allow her more than 6s. 10d. a week was strongly 


commented on at the East Preston (Sussex) Guardians 
yesterday.— Daily News,” 3.9.19. 

To such a state as this has the ‘‘national sen- 
timent as a military asset” brought numbers of 
our fellow workers. How some of us must love 
Lloyd George and his tribe may easily be 
imagined ! 

As to the “accumulated experiences which 
will illumine their lives forever after,” the fol- 
lowing extracts will provide a perfectly fitting 


. commentary : 


Reverting to influences which might help crime, the 


commissioner (Sir Nevil Macready) said men hadtaken «+ 


life lightly and been encouraged to do so. It could not 
be expected that evrry individual would get back toa 
normal state of mind immediately, 
| | —‘ Daily News,” 24.1.20. 

The same paper, same date, referring to a 
meeting of Birmingham magistrates to discuss 
after-the-war crime, stated: | 

It is largely a post-war problem. The experiences 
which men have gone through in the last five years 
aye left a mental disturbance that has led to wrong- 

oing. 


~ The experiences of 


war, and consequently they have a tendency | pre 


gT STANDARD. 
“In such conditions as this what was the rela- 
tion ot tae toward the world? We have 
already-seen that the instruments of labour in 
general belonged to those who operated them. 
Among the artizans of the towns, possibly, were 
many exceptions, but the lower we, descend in 
the acale of the development of the instruments 
py f of labour, the more do-we find the energies of 
whe ’ | the workers occupied in the production of the 
‘bal oe bein primary necessaries, food, eat and eran g: 
er en peter , Working men were strenu- eee: ee ec bsbagce gd gg a 
ously urged to ruin and destroy during the ings, be Ue iene cat va th ger 
iti vailing in these industries wal 
+o ignore the glorious and eternal rights of | conditions pre g in cot ee 


1 the gen 
private property now that they have returned aay ‘therefore, the handicraft of the 


| t their pene ponre of producing wealth acute ehioh ds ; mined the social a but 
poe 5 eat itions of rural 
here near | the economic con sur} 
mph hah Woking aoe aie! “acoumulated Ignoring, then, the seeming bonkestictionie of 
pa ences” during the war which, along with | the towns, where Soe raebah eh 
rr experiences which will help them to an for sale, let us rake Middle Ages, owning the - 
3 de mate of their wage-slave position, and The worker of the ™ be produced his living 
pa toe thes will take measures to ene bere SE the Lae un aiffen 
. i i f their lives by ad an ou Uy awe 
* wluhine ant slenand introducing Socialism | ent from that ol the modern worker. This 
from the ruins. GIL 


commenced with his relation to the 
at seedist cf his toil. His very object. was differ- 


, | 7 ITI ON OF ent when he oe his ex shana Se oe 
| d. ‘he modern worker 
7 LET THEORY. | rae wealth which shall be the property oi the 


) but the 
owner of the implements he operates, b' 
oe dileees _| senda worker owning the Tor hime. 
| differance of the relations | worked, la pro 2 
eee Saat te their Livelihood by means | Hence while the, modern me - ihe = ee 
cepimple instruments of labour (typified by the | function in life, and therefore the 
threshing flail) and those producing their sus- 


ive, 1 dizeval 
ermitted to live, 18 to work, the me 
tenance by means of more advanced means of asker could not trke this view of himself and 
production 


threshin machine) | his relation to the world. 

‘which eres be 2 means exhausts the He worked to live. The product of his labour 
wae aie social structure consists of was & different thing 

primary and personal | production, from the pro 


social life takes | present-day prototype. The latter, 
ir wae 8 of : h which, on produ 


at the moment of its 
duct of the toil of his 
producing 


x requires, an 
also that he is only permitted to wor! 
so eg ey 3 aan Ee bee ucing wealth 
in tl other band, prot 
oo ee oe ead those things which he 


for himse duced 
Prt the elastic age of the flail, for instance, the | required to satisfy his own needs, hence he 


live, and took an 
ealth were about | saw himself only working to live, 
neg mg aplepees Te was the day of | opposite view of his place in the world to that 


eaeete the spinning wheel and i of the wage worker of our present oe _ 
and the primitive Joom. In ah ow . sists une 


amith’s hammer rang out, witiou 
“STANDARD” WILL COST YOU 
at shke MORE. 


Man 


the production of ferous 


-»¢ with the March issue the price 
of the Soguauist SrampanD will be 2d. per copy. 
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MR. CLYNES’ CALL FOR 


“TRUST.” 


How far the “ 
the aheep-like follc 
for their ‘‘ power” an 
lity or genius 
otad that followin 
instance 


by one of the most prominent of these “leaders” 
as a lesson for their sheep, pointing cis 
ae of unquestioning obedience and docile 


a et the mee of the Gronmoulders’ strike 
‘in Increase 0 trary 
custom the men, wit pees 


negotiate with 

that no terms should be accep 
been submitted to a ballot-vote 
oer As ‘ nae rank and 

caders, who have to bear the cost an 
. Of the struggle, it would appear reste ie 

that they should decide the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of any terms offered. But this means the 
taking away from the “leaders” of the very 
thing that gives them importance in the em- 
ployers’ eyes, namely, the power to negotiate 
and settle the terms to be accepted, without any 
reference to the rank and file. 

The fact that the moulders lost their ‘strike is 
used by Mr. Clynes, M.P., ag an argument 
against the moulders’ method of action, and he 
makes some pe statements that, quite unin- 
temtionally, of course, contradicts the ar 
- be puts ~ He says; aad 


ist Standayd, 


tant info 


points, the rest being 
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, The leaders-had many op; 
ding the material and mora 
rating against the workmen. And the nien in the main 

“were not able to appreciate the difficulties of their 
leaders, or understand the strength of their employers. 


Coming from such a 18 is & strikin 
condemnation of the “leaders” bc their echifibe. 


Why did not the “leaders” i a 
rial and moral factors” o iling taste ) ot the | 
| men? What were the “ diffioultioe” in front of 


them? And why—if they knew 
an “the strength of the 
men ; , 


Mr. Clynes, of course, dares not a 

oes, simple though they are. “Hither hele 
in stating that the “leaders” kne 

pee bd ngs, or i latter were deliberately 
swindling the men by withholdin im 
2 Sane area 
_“urther on Mr. Clynes make - 
tion te support his tottering seit gue 

Leaders of éxperience should be viewed, not only as 


rustworthy, but as extremely anxious for their own — 


credit ““dtalice a following the best possible 
_ At once the question arises : Why? 
columns of the Soomzist Sranparp will ba fant 
hundreds of instances showing that the only 
rs” was 


“trustworthiness” of-the “labour lead 


for the employers’ interest and against 
the men. But even if Mr. Clynes’. Fall 
true.it would have no weight. The men, who 
have to bear the brunt of the fight; should 
decide; not the “leaders,” whose comfortable 
ee Temains intact. 

er to support his case Mr, Clyn 
to the railwaymen’s struggle and state: _— 


« workmen would 


e railway servants, _ 

"dt is unlikely that the'railwaymen’w. lav 
done better by ballotting on Tlptanyinirs eo 
called leaders secured. It ig just possible tl 
they might have done worse, It is difficult to 
see how they could have done worse, but they 
had far better run the “risk” than allow them- 


selves to be pawns in the game played by their | 


“leaders” and the employers. And after 
what results did their “leaders” obtain ? a 
_ The Government offer contained two essential 
details of icati 
The first was that the average wage'ol pan 
should be taken as the basis for calculating the 
increased percentages. The second was the 
establishment of a sliding scale of wages depen- 
dent upon the cost of living. This point has a 
significance worthy of the workers’ notice. 
bour “leaders,” including, of course, Mr 
Clynes, have been urging the workers to “ pro- 
duce more” on the ples that they, the workers, 


factors which were one. 


did not they 
camployers” to the 


\i 
ar 
4 
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~. exposed this lie on several occasions. 
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can obtain a larger share of wealth. Weles 

ow 
comes the Government with official support of 
our-exposure, and proof of the treududen cha-. 


the masters. 
If, as a result of increased 
other cause) prices should 


Nor is this the whole case. According to 
the majority of the delegates to the 


[Meeting in March, 1919, 
to a strike of railwaymen Mr 

H. Thomas, M.P., the General Secretary, told 

the delegates he would “stump the country to 

turn the men against them.” His threat suc- 

ceeded. Ap tly bapa ill has a large follow- 

ing among the rank and file. Did he threaten 


‘e fe: the delegates thistime? It is well known that 
= 06 
‘ ernment's terms, and would, 


tance of the Gov- 
ore, be ready 
to do all he could to persuade the men to adopt 
them. This shows how “trustworthy” he is— 
for the Government. We would like to ask him 
this question : “How long was he in esion 
of the Government's terms before he submitted 
them to the delegates?” . If they were not sub- 
mitted as soon as they were obtained may we 
ask, why not? 
The answers should at least be interesting. 
_ When Mr. Clynes pleads with the men to 
retain the.system of “authorised and trusted 
delegation,” he fails to produce a single argu- 
ment to support so rotten a system. The 
moulders lost their strike, but it was the only 
method open to them to test the resistance the 
masters were prepared to make. ‘‘Truste dele- 
tes” co not have told them this. 
he railwaymen, who accepted the ,theory of 
“trusted delegation,” have lost even worse than 
the moulders, because they have accepted the 


favoured the 


- Vicious principle that they must make no 


attempt to alter their standard of living, no 


matter how inuch the methods of wealth pro- 


duction may improve. 
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_ racter of these “trustworthy” henchmen of 


to consider |- 
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Mr. pleading for’ continued “trust” 
in hitaocif and hie fellow labour misleaders, is 
shown by this simple analysis to be a boome- 

that returns on himeelf, and knocks down 


abs cabs he puts before us. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Socialists have often been told that -they are 
not practical, that their ideas are.of a visionary 
character, and that they lack. knowledge of 

itical affairs. Let us see how far this stock 
t.of the “anti” is correct. 

fe the sixth clause of its Deelaration of 
Principles. the Socialist Party states: “. . the 

inery of government, including the armed 
forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


. That is to say 
that Parliament, which the laws, the 
Cabinet, which frames the officials at 
Whitehall adhe Seni fd a — by 

ivi rs to and ju who in 
Scibn’ ditect soldiers and policemen, all have one 
common object, which is to . 

’ PROTEOT PROPERTY ! =e 

We see this illustrated nearly every day of 

our lives. Take up any paper and you will find 

how this or that unfortunate member of the 
iinent 

troops are 

Why ? 

Finally, let any 

talists threaten “our ” 


THEIR PROPERTY. 


And this property is all the product of the 
workers’ labour. Whether it be acres of land, 
picks or p , Ships or railroads, factories 
or machines, shops or goods for sale, all are 
taken from the workers, all are owned and con- 
trolled by the master class for the purpose of 
WrIAg ing still more wealth from the sons and 
daughters of toil. : 

Is there anything fanciful or far-fetched 
about this statement? Does it not rather reek 
of reality at every turn? Let us, then, proceed 


to examine the following ; 


“The working class must organise con- 
sciously and olitically for the conquest of 
the powers of government, . . . in order that 
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into the agent of emancipation . . .” 
This is the Socialist policy in a nutshell. 

In the first place the workers are accustomed 
to organising for defence. Trade unions to-day 
comprise something like a quarter of the adult 
population; In fact, the amount of organisation 
existing is worthy of a better cause. We suggest 
that a change in tactics from mere defence 
(varied by surrender on important occasions) to 
_ g vigorous attack is necessary. And the proper 
place to deliver an attack is against the 
enemy's weakest spot - the ballot box. It is not 
enotigh to strike’—the bosses can sack you and 
starve you! It is not WAR to start a little 
atreet-corner insurrection, in which only the 
workers” blood is-shed and a capitalist can only 
get hurt by accident! These, of all policies, 
ae least practicable. — | 

ut . ; 


SEIZE THY POLITIOAL MACHINE! 
That is the source of the masters’ strength. And 


it is to control that for which they most need — 


your support! [¢ is. for that they tell you all 
kinds of lies, make all kinds of false promises, 
and employ the most cunning scoundrels the 
country holds. Don’t be deceived by the fact 
that a vote is simply a piece of paper. Soisa 
bank note ora police summons! But behind 
the paper ia the power! Capitalists are prac- 
tical men ; they don’t ask you to vote for fun. 


They know that when the workers cease to vote . 
for them-and send: to Parliament, instead, the . 


representatives of. a revolutionary class, the 
game will be up. It will be the turn of the 
respectable people” to turn rebel—if they 
have the guts. ‘Che worst they are likely to 
achieve, however, is. to bribe a few fools to do 
their dirty work for them; but the machinery 
of government includes the armed forces of the 
nation. . he workers supply the guns and all 
the equipment of the fighting. forces, in addition 
to the personnel of the rank and file. All that 


is necessary, therefore, to control these forces - 


is the organisation of the workers themselves 
AS A. OLASS 


for that purpose. Is there anything impossible 
in that? 

This organisation once establiseed can only 
have one object, i.e., to abolish the monopoly of 
the wealth taken from the workers by the 
masters. It will convert into common property 
the means of production, .¢., land, factories, 
railways, etc., and thus impose upon everyone 
the necessity of work and the freedom of all to 
enjoy the fruits of their common labour. No 
one will be able to live on rent, interest, -or 
dividends, a life of idleness. Nove, on the other 


band, who are willing to work, will stagnate in. 


hes: ; ve 
oo “ ' . 
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. 
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solution of the workers’ problems- 

The various parties of*the master class— 
Tories, Unionists, Radicals, etc., have long égo 
established their privileges, and now spend 
their time in retaining them. This they do by 
interesting the workers in every piece of legis- 


lation, etc., which they, the masters, from time 


to time consider necessary. ‘Taxes on imports, 
taxes on land, taxes on incomes, more efticient 


State control of this, that or the other ; all these | 


measures are dressed up 
IN THE GUISE OF REFORMS | 
for the benefit of the workers in order to gull 


‘them inta voting their masters into power. 


opposition-(so called) to these ‘parties stands the 
alleged Labour Party (or hotech-potch of parties) 


which differs from them only in the fact that 


its programme of *“reforms’’ is more ‘advanced ” 


—that is to say, it is calculated to more | 
thoroughly organise capitalism and deceive the - 


workers. None of the Labour Party’s proposals 
differ in this from the Single Tax and other 


“progressive ’’ nostrums! very measure pro- 


posed by non-Socialist parties reveals, when 
closely analysed, some other attempt on the part 
of some section of the masters to increase or 
protect their revenue in some way. In no case 


will it be found that the workers benefit in any 


way. Parties are the expression of interests. 
‘The “‘ practical politician ’’ will be hard put to 
it to dispute this. - Turn for yourselves to his- 
tory and see for example how the landed Con- 


servatives struggied against the rising manu- — 


facturing Liberals. Where is the party of the 
workers ? 
It can only be a party which 


FIGHTS THE MASTERS! 


It cannot be a party which, like the ‘“ Labour” 
Party, joined the Coalition of Capital when it 
saw jobs given away and only leit it-to get into 
@ position to bargain for more! ‘This sort of 
thing maybe “ practical” tor job-hunters : it is 
;of no use to revolutionary workers. The Social- 
st Party, therefore, wages war on all other 
parties, and calls upon the workers of this 
country to muster under its banner. LE. B. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Soo1aList SranparD through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17. Mount Pleasant, W.0.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. ) 
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AN ASPECT OF SOCIALISM. 


The aim of the Socialist Party is to make 
Socialists! That is a truism so obvious that it 
would seem that only a platitudinarian would 
think it worth his while to repeat it. But the 
fact is that this truism—perhaps because it 1s 
so obvious—is sometimes lost sight of by many 
whose. theory and practice of the principles of 
Socialism are beyond dispute. 

Socialism has two aspects, one of which may 
be called the ‘‘ present,” and the other the “ fu- 
ture’ aspect, and because of the presence of 


_ these two aspects, a certain amount of confusion 


often occurs. 

The “present” aspect of Socialism may be 
defined as those activities, exercised by the men 
and women who have realised their position as 
wage-slaves, and who have, therefore, a desire 


_ for a system of society wherein they shall be 


economically free, which have for their object 


the overthrow of capitalism and the establish- 


ment of the Socialist Commonwealth. The 
future” aspect of Socialism comprises all the 


~ manifold activities which will be possible when 


the new social system—NSocialism—has been 
established. | 


Many Socialists forget, if they have ever 


known, that Socialism is not an end in itself, 
but the means to .affuller and more richly 
endowed way of life. No manifestation of life, 
whether it be economic or political, artistic or 
philosophical, is or can be an end in itself. Life 
moves on to a higher or lower plane, aided or 
hindered, as the case may be, by the activities 
of its agents, who, in their turn, are acted upon, 
and re-act upon, the eternal and unresting 
forces of nature. 

The aim of the Socialist Party is to make 
Socialists! How, then, shall we, who have torn 
the veil of illusion from our modern social sys- 
tem and seen the naked body of Capitalism in 
all its hideous deformity, use our knowledge to 


bring to our way of thinking the men and 


women of the working class, without whose 
assistance our ultimate object is unattainable? 
We must show that capitalism has outlasted its 
usefulness; must emphasise and criticise the 
evils which are now the inevitable consequence 


of its, continuance; we must point out that 


capitalism as a social force has played its part 
and that the time is ripe for the next stage in 
the evolution of society to be born. 

Capitalism is in its death-throes, but its time 
in dying will be determined by the efforts of 
the working class as a whole to hasten its de- 
mise. Even the question as to whether or not 
the death-night of Capitalism will herald the 
dawn of. the Socialist Commonwealth depends 
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upon the growth of the political and economic 
intelligence of the workers. 

The first aspect of Socialism, the ‘‘present”’ 
aspect, is more applicable to actual. members of 
the Socialist Party. This can, therefore, be left 
for the time being. The writer will, perhaps, 
revert to it in a future article. 

The second aspect, the ‘“‘future” aspect, is 
particularly important with regard to the mak- 
ing of Socialists. Many people, while sympa- 
thetic to the idea of Socialism, hesitate to join 
up with the Socialist Party because they are 
unable to visualise what conditions of life, other 
than the material, will obtain when the old sys- 
tem of Capitalism has passed and the new 
system of Socialism has taken its place. Many 
people consider, for instance, that under a 
system where the necessities and comforts of 
life are assured to everyone, society will lapse 
into a state of apathy and negligence. They 
cannot understand that, where people work for 
use and not for profit, the better the work done 
by the individual, the greater the benefit 
bestowed upon the society of which the better 


_ worker is a unit. ~The workers under the 


Socialist regime will work for themselves asa 
collective body and not, as now, for a compara- 
tively few social parasites, who by reason of 
their class position as capitalists as against the 
workers’ position as wage-slaves, hold in their 
hands the power of dealing with the very lives 
of the majority of the community, not as they 
will, but as the fluctuations of economic circum- 
stance may force them to. 

Again, many sympathisers with Socialism 
and Socialists, who have'a smattering of artistic 
knowledge and appreciation—in most cases 
only a very minute smattering is possible to a 
member of the working class—seem obsesseJ 
with thé idea that the advent of Socialism 
would mean the cessation ‘of all artistic acti- 
vities. Actually, the advent of Socialism would 
have the opposite effect. At present the work- 
ing-class boy who happens to show,any aptitude 
for literature or art very soon learns that such 
things are not for him. He learns that they are 
the prerogative of those people whom he is 
taught to consider as his “betters.” Without 
help or encouragement, any desire he may have 
to become a writer or a composer quickly dies 
of inanition—before it has even had time to try 
its vanes. Moreover, when it is considered that, 
generally speaking, a long and costly training 
is necessary in order to develop the literary and 
artistic faculties, it can. be seen how improbable 
it is for a boy, say of 14 years or younger, who 
is compelled on leaving school to find work as 
an errand- or office-boy, or in some suchlike 
inane and enervating capacity, ever to know the 


joy of creating s great work in the realm of 
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to found a state of affairs wherein the mem- _ 
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week to trouble himself about such unremune- 


rative things as books, or painting, or musical 


| Se Coat xbieh we who are Socialists 

eiVe as telligent and ordered system 

society mind would be encou- 

develop the lines most in accor- 
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by them at present. ‘To those members of 
working class who cavil at Socialism 
because they fear that the downfall of Capite- 
lism would mean the downfall of what they 
consider “art” and “literature,” I would ask,’ 
“What are art and literature to you? What 
really do you know or care about the great 
artistic Pp lucts of the world? You have 
neither the time, nor the inclination, nor the 
means, to make a study of such things. Your 
business is to work in order to get the where- 
withal to live. Leave such things to your 
masters, so long as you are content to fare 
masters.” 


_ Even if the destruction of Capitalism meant 
the destruction of all known art and literature, 
what then? If the men and women of the 
working class are incapable of building a more 
lofty tower of art than any that has yet been 
erected, they are not worthy to occupy the some- 
what stunted edifice which by much toil and 
suffering has grown to what it is. ‘The writer, 
however, is confident that, given the opportu- 
nity that Socialism would give to every member 
of the community, art and science would 
advance in an irresistable fashion far beyond 
anything yet known. Men, take them all an all, 
_ do not desire to rise superior in their activities 
to the activities manifested by the men prece- 
ding them. 

One word more to those who, although 
themselves members of the working class, have 
such a poor opinion of the potentialities of their 
fellows. Why not change your tactics? Why 
not employ the powers you possess in helping 
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| Aesop, relating to the 


February, 1926. 


bers of the working class—your own clase— 
shall have a chan 


. ature, you may be assured, will 
id Stee E 
emocracy. We or the co-operation | 
who accept the principles of Socialism, so that 


when the inevitable disintegration of Capitalism 


— place, pi ay bebe ecniy as a whole, shall be 
y, Cquip r any emergency, to enter 
into the new world to be won. 

3 2 FJ. Wess. 


ON ABSTRACTIONS, 

The majority of us when children at school 
were told that fable, wrongly attributed to 
y (from the prin- 
cipal character's point of view) of the dog who 
dropped, when crossing a stream, the bone he 
was carrying in order to snatch at the one he 
saw mirrored in the water. The moral our 
teachers impressed upon us was that we should 
not forsake the substance for the shadow. 

Yet, curious pass, we find upon looking 
around to-day that it is mainly because of the 
workers’ disregard for the lessonz6f the fable 
that Capitalism has not. yet fallen. True, the 


analogy is’ not quite good, since the working 


class have not yet held the material bone in 
their mouth, but though we show how near 
their grasp it is, they still pursue shadows, 
placing their trust in specious promises, which 
rarely materialise, and bring them no relief 
when they do. | 7 
I have seen men pale and wan with hunger 
and deprivation fing their d caps in the 
air and cheer a royalty riding | 20 because they 
believed that to worhip a royal fetish and to 
suffer the pangs of hunger were quite the usual 
things to do. And therein lies the whole kernal 
of working-class misery. ane: 
A few years back workers in their millions 
sprang forth at the first call of the capitalist 
to R and fight the workers of another 
nation. Yet in his heart of hearts scarcely a man 
of them, if he dared to ask himself, would have 
said he had a home worth fighting for or a 
ion to defend. But because of some- 
thing which he knows by the name of “ Patrio- 
tism,” but which he cannot truthfully define, 
he donned khaki or field-grey and learned to 
t,o his fellows without thinking or 
troubling to understand the why and the 
wherefore. , 3 : 
One will often hear a workman prate of his 
English nationality and consequent.“ freedom,” 
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curious definition of his freedom, however, | 


impressed itself upon me as I was passing 8 


lace where building was in progress. It was 
Pe Jarl Tt : Nbr 


figures pressing against a barrier of wood which 
separated the area being built upon from the 


‘ street. I was quite at a loss to account for them 


and lingered a moment to ascertain, when all at 
once from somewhere in the rear a shrill whistle 


__ blew, and the men, leaping the barrier (that is, “ 


the more active among them) d in all 
directions as quickly as they could. And then 
T understood! These “freemen,” although it 
had for some time been too dark to continue to 
work were forced to remain imprisoned 
behind a frail ‘barrier until released by the 
blast of a whistle! It struck me then that 
humiliation and freedom are synonymous. 
But, of course, the men themselves would not 
have seen the irony of the situation, in fact, if 


one had suggested to them that a wooden 
whistle is the measure of their freedom, and 


that their boasted liberty is a delusion, abuse, 
and possibly violence, would have been hurled 
at him. 

- Another pet abstraction of the occidental 
proletariat, particularly of this country, is 
“Democracy.” With pride in his voice and 
dilated chest the average man will tell you that 
‘‘this is a democratic country,” and, what is 
more tragic, will believe it, too! But when you 
point out to him that under autocracies the 
working class are robbed, and that, bea country 
nominally ruled by a king, shah, kaiser, or 
president, poverty and hardship is the lot of 
the working class all the world over, he will go 
on worshipping some other abstract fetish rather 
than come down to the solid facts of his slave 
position and hopeless outlook under the present 
system. : 

The poor old dog will not grip the solid bone 
of cla s-consciousness, and the capitalist class 
know this, hence gods, kings, presidents, 
motherlands, liberty, patriotism, are all used in 
turn to satiate the proletarian appetite for 
abstractions rather than material welfare. 

But the Socialist does not despair. He knows 
that all these things will fail the capitaiists in 
the end, and that his false gods and clay-footed 
idols will come tumbling about his ears when 
the slow-witted dog “Proletariat” has learned. 
his lesson and safely crossed the stream to enjoy 
that which has‘been denied him so rae ; 
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THE MATERIALIST CON- 
CEPTION OF HISTORY. 


By Freperick ENGEL. 


Translated for “The Proletarian” by Prof. J. 
I. Cheskis, of the University of Michigan. 


[The letter printed below is interesting to 
students of Socialism as one of the instances 
that show how false is the charge of the 
superior persons of the Labour Party and the 
LLP., of the “dogmatism” of Marx and 
Engels. It should also be remembered that 
a fight was being’ waged at the time the 
letter was written between the followers of 
Marx and the Anarchists of Germany, in 
which the latter were attempting to stretch 
some of the phrases of Marx and Engel# on 
the Class War into a support of street fight- 
ing and barricades as the essential method 
of working-class emancipation. Similar tales 
are sometimes told in this country, and it is 
a significant fact that every new translation 

of Marx’s and Engels’ writings shows still 
further the falsity of these tales, and how all 
through their propaganda it was the capture 
of political power they insisted upon, as the 
essential that the working class must rely 
upon for their escape {from slavery.—Eb. 

Com., ‘‘S.8.”] 

In the course of a discussion that followed a 
public lecture, given at a seminary, & student 
asked Engels to give him precise explanations 
of the two following points: a 

1. To what extent do economic conditions 
act as a causative influence ? | 

2. What part is played by the race and by 
the individual according to the “historical 
‘materialism” of Marx and Engels ? 

Engels replied : 

London, Jan. 25, 1895. 
122 Regents Park Road, N.W. 
Dear Sir,—Following is the reply to your two 


' questions : 


1. The economic conditions, which we 
consider as the determinative basis in the his- 
tory of society, we understand to be the manner 
in which men in a given society produce their 
means of oleae and _ mare = which 
they effect the exchange of products among 
iieineal ven (this as long as division of labour 
exists). The entire technique of production and 
transportation is here included. According to 
our conception this technique determines the 
mode of exchange, of distribution of products, 
and—after the disintegration of the tribal 
system—the division of society into classes, the 
conditions of master and slave, of State, of poli- 
tics, law, etc. Further, among the economic 
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conditidns under which thes phenomena obtain, 
must-beincinded the geographical environment, 
and also the actual remains of former phases of 
economic evolution which often persisted by 
force of-tradition, inertia, or because of circum- 
stances which surrounds that form.of society. 
Even if, as you say, technique largely depends 
on the conditions of science, yet, in a greater 
measure, does the latter depend on the .condt- 
tions of and the need for technique. If society 
is in the need of the development of a certain 
technique, this helps science more than ten 
universities. The science of hydrostatics was 


the sole result of the need that Italy felt in the 


16th and 17th, centuries of controlling the 
course of her torrents in the mountains. We 
began to understand the science of electricity 
only when we discovered. its practical applica- 
tion. In Germany, however, they have become 
accustomed to treat the ‘history of science as 
though it had fallen outof thesky; _— 
2. We hold, that in the ‘final analysis, eco- 
nomic conditions congtitute the determinative 
factor in historicakevolution. Here, therefore, 
we must hold in view two points: 
- (A). That the: political, juridical, philoso- 
‘phieal, ‘religious, literary, artistic, ‘etc. ‘evolu- 
tions are based on the economic evolution. 
They-all re-act upon each other and upon the 
economic basis. It does not mean that the 
economic factor is the sole active cause and 
all the others merely passive effects. But the 
whole situation presents a mutual interaction 
among the various forces on the basis of eco- 
nomic necessity, which latter force ultimately 
prevails. The State, for instance, exerts an 
influence by means of protective tariffs, free 
exchange, good or bad revenueglaws ; and even 
the boundless stupidity and impotence of the 
German petty Bourgeoisie—which grew out of 
Germany’s economic misery during the period 
from, 1648 to 1830, and which first manifested 
itself in“piety, then in sentimentality and fawn- 
ing servility before the nobles and princes— 
was not without its economic consequences. It 
‘was one of the greatest obstacles to the renais- 
sance and was not shaken off until the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic-wars made the economic 
wretchedness unbearable. History is not as 


some would imagine for the sake. of their 


greater convenience, an automatic effect of the 

‘economic situation, but men themselves make 
their own history. Certain it is, however, that 
men act in accordance with the prevailing con- 
ditions that dominate their field of action. And 
among these the economic circumstances, how- 
ever much influenced by political and ideologi- 
cal forces, are always of chief importance. In 
the final reckoning they constitute the decisive 


factor and form the golden thread which guides | 


Sa 
the student to the correct," all-comprehensive, 
understanding of the subject. . | 

(B). Men make their own history, but not 
as the result of a general volition nor in accor- 
dance with some general plan,—not even in a 
given limited social group. ~Men’s aspirations 


‘oppose éach other.. Out of this circumstance, 


in every similar group, arises an imperative 
need whose chance concomitant or accidentality 
is at once the complement and the form of. its 
manifestation. The need or necessity which 
here underlies every chance appearance is in 


_ the end the economic necessity. The so-called 


great man appears. But the fact that it happens 
to be a certain great man, appearing at a certain 
time and at a certain given place, is simply 
mere chance. But if we eliminate him there 
arises an immediate demand for a substitute, 
and this substitute in time found, tant bien que 
mal. That Napoleon became a military dictator 
—of which the French republic, exhausted by 
civil wars, stood in need—was merest chance ; 
but that in the event of Napoleon’s non-appear- 
ance there would have been another to occupy 
his place is proven by the fact that in every 
instance in which there was such a need the man 
was found—Cesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc. 


If it happened to be Marx who discovered the 


law of historical materialism, yet Thierry, 
Mignet, Guizot, who-up to 1850 were writing 
English histories, proves that such a notion 
already existed, and the discovery of the same 
idea by Morgan further proves that the times 
were ripe for such an event and the discovery 
was an imperative need. 

And so it is with every other true or apparent 
accidentality in history. The farther the field 
that we may be examining recedes from the 
economic, and the nearer it approaches the 
merely abstract ideologic, the more we shall 
find—in its evolution—such aceidentalities 
appearing on the scene, and the more does the 
curve of its evolution fluctuate. If one should 
attempt, however. to trace the axis of this 
curve, one should find that the longer the time 
period observed and the larger the -field thus 
treated, the more nearly does this axis run 
parallel to the axis of the economic evolution. 

In Germany the great hindrance to a true 
understanding of these things lies in the inex- 


-cusable neglect of this subject by the writers 


of economic history. It isso difficult to rid one- 
self of the historical conceptions inculcated by 
schools, and still more difficult to collect the 
necessary materials. Who, for example, has read 
old J. V. Julich, who includes in his dry col- 
lections 60 many explanations of various poli- 
tical phenomena! | 

Moreover, it seems to me the beautiful ex- 
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ample: given us by Marx in his “ Eighteenth 
Brumaire” furnishes a sufficient answer to your 
uestions—the more so because it is a practical 
illustration. And I believe myself to have 
touched upon those points in “Anti-Duehring,” 
I., chapters 9-11, II., chapters 2-4, and III., 
chapter 1, and also in the introduction and in 
the last chapter of ‘‘Feuerbach.” | 
I would ask you not to pass judgment on this 
letter, but to consider only the thoughts it con- 
veys. I am sorryI have not the time to write 
you with that exactness [ should employ when 
writing for the public. | 
Kindly give my regards to Mr. —— and 
thank him forthe . , which has given 
me much pleasure. : | 
With profound respect, 
Most devotedly yours, 
| E. ENGgLs. 


GOVERNMENT BY LABOUR. 


A question which has recently aroused con- 
siderable controversy is, ‘““Can Labour Govern?” 

Socialists are not so much concerned with 
the question of whether Labour can govern as 
whether it should, or, to put it a better way, 
whether Labour need govern. And on exami- 
nation of the facts the only possible conclusion 


we can alrive at is that it need not—and should 


not. 3 
It is significant that neither of those who have 
hitherto contributed to the discussion have 
defined their terms. In this they are quite 
consistent. with their past record. For when 


apologists of capitalism and their henchmen— 


the self-styled “labour leaders” —are discussing 
@ given subject, they never attempt to define 
the terms which they use; the only apparent 
reason for this is that they know that to do so 
would be to remove the blinkers from the eyes 
of those to whom they: are appealing. 

However, I will rectify the omission. 

The word “Govern” means (according to 
Blackie’s ‘‘ Concise English Dictionary’’): ‘*To 
direct and control; to regulate by authority ; 
to keep within tbe limits prescribed by law ora 
sovereign will; to influence; to direct; to 
restrain ; to keep in due subjection ; GRAM., 


to.cause to be in a particular case, or to require 


@ particular case.—v.t. To exercise authority.” 
The italics are mine. : 
There is no need to’ worry over the question: 

‘“Who does Churchill (who started the contro- 

versy) and his gang want to govern?” We all 

know that. - But seeing that the spokesmen of 
the Labour Party are all so greatly concerned 
to maintain their ability and their right to 
govern (when they get the chance) it is natural 
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to ask “ Who is it that the Labour Party wish 
to ‘keep in subjection?’” Seeing that the 
Labour Party, both officially and in the utter- 
ances of its representatives, has no conception 
of politics other than the-capitalist view, and 
seeing, further, that there is no class beneath 
the working class to be oppressed, obviously it 
can only be the workers themselves that the 
Labour Party desires to “keep in due 
subjection.” . 

Now, in asserting that Labour need not 
govern it is necessary to submit an alternative. 
That alternative is Administration. 

But before describing this let us state the 
facts referred to above. They have been already 
stated numberless times, but it is essential that 
they be restated, even to the point of weariness, 


|} until such time as the workers take the action 


shown to be necessary by these iacts. 

(1) Society is. broadly speaking, divided 
into two classes, the slave claas and the slave- 
owning class. 

(2) Between these two classes there isa con- 
flict of interests—centred around the sale and 
purchase of labour-power— which can be ended 
only by the abolition of the slave-owners, i:e., 
the capitalist class. 

(3) No one but the slaves themselves can 
abolish the capitalist class, and so doing achieve 
the freedom of the workers. 

(4) As the slave class, 7.e., the working 
class, is the last class to be emancipated, there 
is no other class to be exploited, hence the need 
for government automatically disappears. 

Now for our alternative proposal—Admi- 
nistration. 7, 

The same dictionary says that to administer 
is “‘to manage or conduct as chief agent . . .” 
and states that the word is derived from the 
Latin ministro, to serve. : 

The difference, then, between Administration 
and Government is that the first serves the 
people and the other represses them. A good 
example of Administation is to be found in the 
Constitution of the 8.P.G.B. 

The control of the affairs of the Party is vested 
entirely in the membership of the Party. We 
have certain officials who are responsible for 
the execution of the instructions given them by 
the Party. If they fail in this work, or do it in 
an unsatisfactory manner, they can be removed 
from office at any time the Party thinks fit. 

Apply this principle to the affairs of society, 
and the point of this article is perceptible at 
once. While we do not dispute the ability of 
the master class to govern, we do affirm that 
they cannot administer, for such 'a function 
must necessarily be performed in the interests 
of the workers, and hence can only be carried 


out by the workers themselves, 
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“MY SECOND COUNTRY,” by Robert Dell. John 
Lane, The Bodley.Head. 7s. 6d. 

Written with sympathy and insight, and in a 
taking style, this book gives one of the best 
descriptions of conditions in France that has 
appe Since the war. | 

inning with an examination of the French 
character, the author then describes the political 
Constitution, tracing its developments from the 


Revolution, and: afterwards looks into the eco- 


nomic conditions. 
__ Qne conclusion that he draws from his survey 
is that France is bankrupt, and must either 
repudiate her National Debt or 
Face a Revolution. 

But Mr. Dell holds out no hope of the former 
solution, for he believes that while the French 
Bourgeoisie cannot agree to repudiation, neither 
. will they submit to a heavy capital levy, nor to 

the huge taxation that would be necessary to 
to tide over the difficulty even temporarily. 
‘These people are quite willing to 


Let their Sons be Killed, 


said an eminent Frenchman two or three years 
ago, “ but you mustn’t ask them for five francs.” 
B. 191.) 


The way in which the French capitalist class 
have resisted the increase of taxation during the 
war on the claim that “Germany will have to 


pay in full,” is well described. Now the fact 


emerges that Germany cannot “pay in full,” 
but no serious attempt is made to meet the 


situation, and hence Mr. Dell thinks a revolu- 


tion is inevitable. 
He-shows the grip of the big financial inte- 
rests upon the political machine, and thinks the 
litical corruption in France is greater than in 
England, but as he admits that the thing is 
done more openly there than here, anyone who 
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has looked at affairs that have been exposed 
in England during and since the war will be 
more inclined to hold the view that the differ- 
ence, if any, is small, and that it is only a matter 
of how much more is concealed here. 

Combined with this corruption there is a host 
of forma and methods connected witn Politics 
and Administration that are obsolete and 


A Considerable Hindrance 


to the smooth working of the machinery. 
The resentment against these methods and. 
results, coupled with the corruption, leads the 
author to the conclusion that Parliament as a 
whole is discredited. 

How erroneous is this conclusion is clearly 
shown by the increased number of people who 
take part in the elections and still more by the 
nage struggle between the “interests” for con- 
trol of Parliament. Among many instances that 
the author gives is one of the metallurgical 
industries, of which he says “there is good 
reason for believing that they prevented the 
bombardment of the mines of Briey when 
the latter were held by the Germans.” 
(P. 61.) This action would have been impos- 
sible without 


Control and use of the Parliament. 


The author’s study of the economic conditions 
prevailing in France is, in general, excellent, 
though a few points call for criticism. More- 
over, a8 it is a question seldom seriously 
examined by ordinary writers, its treatment 
adds considerably to the value of the volume. 

Mr. Dell claims, and gives good evidence to 
support the claim, that the ideas engendered by 
small property or “petty bourgeois” conditions 
are the prevailing ideas in France. This 
accounts for the readiness of the people to sub- 
scribe for Government loans and similar ‘safe’ 





- . | Ue EEC oR 


in: industrial @ndertekings at home, 
though wild cat schemes abroad ‘have strong: | 
" attractions. for them. _Henee France is a great 
lending nation, and this explains the vast con- 
trol of affairs by the faite 
- Purely Financial Interests 
as distinct from the industrial ones. 

In:desling with the- practice of family limi- 
tation, a practice French people have carried 
further than any other nadionc Mir. Dell says : 

_Jf families have betn.too much restricted in 

France that is the result of the economic system. 

In a capitalist state of society a man without pro- 
perty, who briitgs into the world a large namber of 
children;:is exposing them to the risk of a life of 
m we . 

The limitation of families in France is not due to 


‘and 


-~ ‘Seonritien, and their reluctance to invest ‘their 


port to the Malthy 
calls for an increas 
when he says : | | | : 
France can only be saved by a large immigration 
of adult men, or by a aN number of illegitimate 
children, or both.” (P. 51. eae 


‘The only solution to the problem is the endow- 
ment of motherhood whether legitimate or illegiti- 
' mate.. The end6wment should be limited to three 
‘children. (Pp. 47-48.) | ae 
Similar measures were openly advocated .in 
this vountry during the later stages of.the war. 
when the wholesale slaughter of the male popu- 
lation began to deplete seriously the ranks of 
the wage slaves. Malthus then, and since, was 


Pushed into the Background; 


| where, doubtless, he will remain till the ques-_ 


| , like the same extent in those 
lands. Mr. Dell has failed to note the condition 
that is, in the main, responsible for the greater 
limitation of families.in France than elsewhere. 
_ The reason is to be found in the land system 
established by the Revolution. _ | 
Under, this system a proprietor of land can- 
not leave it to his-eldest son, or any other child 
alona, but must allow it to be divided _ | 


_ Equally among the Children. 


The plots, os first shared at the Revolution, 
were sufficiently Jar to maintain one family, 
but were quite inadequate to support two or 
three.. The experience of a generation drove 
this fact home, and the peasant-proprietors 
began to limit their families to prevent their 
plots from being: cut up into pieces t 
amall to support a family. The populatio 
_ passing Into the towns from the country 
these ideas with them and make the practice 
prevalent. 3 
In this connection it is certainly surprising 
to find so acute an observer as Mr. Dell sup- 
porting the exploded lies of Malthus, written to 
justify the misery caused by capitalism in its 
early days, when, on p. 48, he says : “the world . 
can yk in comfort only a certain number 
of people,” and “Malthus only formulated in a 
theory the conclusions of ordinary good sense.” 
The former remark simply begs the question 
— What is this “certain number”? None of us 
know, except that under Socialism it could be 
far greater than the poem population, even if 
one only considered that the millions at present 


tion of unemployment looms large enouga to 
bring him forward again. | % ae 
If the French bourgeoisie will not submit to 
the confiscation of part of their wealth to meet 
their huge liabilities, what form will the inevi- 
table revolution take? -It is here that the 
author loses a large {part of his grip upon 
essentials. | ae 


; His admiration for Voltaire is so great that 
. Mr, Dell holds the France of Voltaire as ‘‘the 


great, the true France.” This is idealism of, the 
type that looks to the past fcr its inspiration 
and guide, and fails to realise that each” 
must solve its problems with its own materials, 
an that attempts to revive the dead past must 
end in failure, Voltaire voiced the views and 
expressed the ideas of the then new rising class, 
the bourgeoisie. Those views and ideas do not 
fit the existing conditions ; neither are they any 
guide to the class now rising to control the 
social forces, the working class. This class 
7. work out ita own salvation from the basis 
0 | 
Its Own Conditions and. Desires, 


without any regard for past forms, or blind 
following of previous systems. 
Under the influence of this idealism the 
aathor, who announces himself a Socialist, and 
‘says “I hope not only to live ta see the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, but also to have the 
honour of assisting in it” (p. 274), is led to 
ignore the very facts he so clearly described. 
He .is 80 obsessed with that insane thing, Syn- 
dicalism, that would pit unarmed men against 
machine guns and aefial bombs, that he advo- 
cates the abandonment of political action 
because it is, he contends, quite useless. Ho 
declares: ‘‘A Socialist Parliament, with a So- 
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‘cialist Government, could not establish Social- 
ism.” (P. 260.) If the reader should be rude 
as to ask why, the only pretence of an answer 
is found on pages 279-3, where it is said : 

Capitalism can never be abolished by Act of Par- 
liament. Seeing the enormous pull the monied 
interests must always have in an election in our 
present social conditions, if only because elections 

. cost so much money, I [doubt whether a majorit 
would ever be obtained at the po'ls for the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. : 

Even the meanest intelligence should be able 
to understand that people who are not prepared 
to vote for Socialism will not take infinitely 
more troublesome and dangerous methods to 
establish it. Hence the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from his statement is— that 
Socialism is impossible. 

Bat whai alternative to pulitical action does 


_ our author offer? The following : 


The modern revolutionary method is the general 
strike, not barricades in thestreet. That is the form 


that direct action will take, and if the general: 
strike be properly organised, and the strikers hold, . 


it can accomplish in a few days without bloodshed 
or violence what it would take years or generations 
to accomplish by constitutional methods, ‘if they 
could ever accomplish it. (P. 277.) 


We: have exposed the glaring fallacy of this 


on numerous occasions, but it will bear 
repeating. | ees 

The first point to note is that for the General 
Strike to come into operation it is necessary 
that practically the whole of the workers must 
have agreed to the strike and its object. Com- 
pared with the work and time necessary to 
obtain this result, the convincing of a majority 
of the workers of the wisdom of 


- VOTING for Socialism 


would be child’s play... 

Secondly, the immediate result of a General 
Srike is the stop of the production of food- 
stuffs. : Moreover, the distribution of the food- 
stuffs existing is prevented. 

What, now, are the conditions? This. On 
one side are the huge numbers of the working 
class, including the wives and children, whose 
total means of subsistance consists of the tiny 


“stocks in their cupboards 


On the other side are the relatively small 
numbers of the capitalist class, whose well- 
stocked lardeérs will keep them alive long after 
the workers’ stores have vanished. 

Result— mass starvation. 

But what of the foodstuffs in the stores and 
granaries? it may be asked. The answer is 
— As the workers have left political power 
in the hands of the masters, the Government 
would pass a decree in about ten minutes ‘‘com- 


mandeering”’ all available foodstuffs “in the | 
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_ prevent the masters, through the 
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national interest.” These stores would be 
gesrded by acoers ond “ —— used to 
sep the capitalist class and thei 
_alive while icicles 
The Workers Starved. 


“Could not the food producers stay at work 
and continue to produce food?” it may be 
argued. Quite likely, and ag soon as it was 
produced it would be seized: by the soldiers to 
feed themslves and the capitalists. Even this 
does not exhaust the methods open to the 
masters. When the French railway workers 
went on strike in 1910 the strike was broken by 
M. Briand mobilising the men—most of whom 
were on the Army Reserve—under military 
orders and then sending them to run the trains 
as soldiers. What is there creas that would 

overnment, 
calling upon the workers in the food industries 
and sending them to produce food, as soldiers, 
for the master class? Nothing—except the 
resistance of the unarmed men against the ma- 
chine fos and the aeroplane. : 

Mr. Dell claims to be a follower, or acceptor, 
of Marx’s teachings. What distinguished Marr 
and Engels throughout their career was their 
clear grasp of the importance of political action. 
All through their writings runs the slogan— 
“Every class struggle is a political struggle.” 
Their famous Materialist Conception of History 

“shows how every new rising class‘in society had 
© seize the a para penaeny of its day for 

e ose of destroying the old system and 
esta tuhing the new. . 2 

Only when they had conquered this power 
and were thus able to 


Control the Armed Forces 


were they ina poe to build up the consti- 
tution and social methods in harmony with the 
productive forces of society. 

The modern proletariat cannot escape from 
the conditions that confront it. Until it has 
wrested the powers of control—the political 
machinery-—from the hands of the master class 
it cannot own the raw materials, it cannot orga- 
nise production for its own purposes, it cannot 
retain the things it manufactures. Whatever 


. differences of opinion may exist as to the parti- 


cular forms under which Socialism will operate 
or the details of any interim period that may 
come, these all fade into insignificance before 
the two great factors that must first be 
achieved. 

The first is that a majority of the working 
class must have reached an understanding that 
social ownership of the means of life is the 
remedy for the social evils. 


(Contiuued on p, 104.) 
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100 THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


I.L.P. FOOLERY. 


When we -proclaim from our platforms that 
we are the only Socialist party, and expose the 
trickery and treachery of other organisations 
claiming to champion the cause of the working 
class, we.are told that we are only hindering 
progress, that petty differences in details of 
policy should be forgotten and an‘effort made 
toward a more united action against the common 
foe. “After all, we are all out for one thing,” is 
@ common remark used to round off the plea. 


Now this sounds.very. plausible and pleasing 


to those who find it difficult, or who are too. 


apathetic, to go below the surface and examine 
things with something like thoroughness. 

The Socialist Party calls for unity among the 
working class, but the difference between our 
call and the wail of the organisations which we 
attack and expose is that our appeal for unity 
is made as a result of a scientific examination of 
the facts of working-class experience in modern 
capitalist society, while theirs is, at the best, 
merely a manifestation of ignorant enthusiasm 
and impatience. . 

We lay it down that the condition of our class 
is one of wage slavery ; we recognise the anta- 
gonism of interests manifesting itself as a class 
struggle between those who produce but do not 

ss and. those who possess but do not pro- 
duce, between the employed and the employers, 
the robbed and the robbers. 

This struggle is what is known as the class 
war, and it is upon a recognition of these funda- 
mental principles that our actions are based. 

How, then, could we ally ourselves with such 
a hotch-potch of confusion and calculated 
treachery as constitutes the [.L:P., who, at the 

Amsterdam International Congréss in 1904, 
while voting for a resolution éxtolling the “tried 
and victorious policy based on the class war,” 
declared on their return to England that the 
class war was a “shibboleth” and a “reactionary 
and Whiggish precept, certain to lead the move- 
ment away from the real aims of Socialism.” 
—“Labour Leader,” 26.8.04. 

Further, listen to what Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald says: “The Socialist movement knows 
no class, but is drawn from all classes. i 
So I sum up tbe Labour Party is not a class, 
but a community party.’’—“Labour Leader,” 

21.6.09. | 

Again: “I want the serious men of the trade 
unions, the brotherhoods, and similar move- 
ments, to face their duty. To such men it is 
enough to say ‘England has need of you’ and 
to say it in the right way.” —“‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
14.9.14. This was in a letter to a major in 
charge of a recruiting meeting. 


Here we have direct repudiations of the class | 
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war and treachery of the vilest kind. Never- 
theless they call themselves “Independent.” 
Why they should tack this word on to their 
title the Lord High Hobo only knows. It means, 
seemingly, that they are independent of princi- 
ple, quite free to say what they like, bargain 
with whom they like, betray when and where 
they like. | Ea | 
They I.L.P., however, do perform very useful 
functions—for the master dase. They form a 
convenient hothouse for budding aspirants to 
fame and position in the Trade Union movement 
and the ranks of the Labour Party; and as a 
means of spreading confusion among the work- 
ing class, on questions which vitally affect their 
interests, such as politics, trade unionism, etc., 
there is no doubt that they merit the support 


which they obtain from the finances of the 


master class. 


With these few introductory cbservatations I 


come to the pith of my ar nt. In glancing 
through the “Labour Leader” for February 12, 
last, we find a pronouncement urging I.L.P. 
branches to organise “‘large demonstrations” 
for the following objects : eae 

(1) To protest against the monstrous terms 
of the Peace Treaty. 7 

(2} To demand the drastic revision of its 
terms. | ? 

(3) To affirm the solidarity of the Party 
with the Socialist Parties of the World. 


(4) To assert that the I.L.P. opposed the - 


war because of its International policy, and 
stands fora JUST and LASTING Peace. 
The first two items, notwithstanding the 


' wishes of the I.L P., will be decided in accor- 


dance with the interests of the victorious capi- 
talists. The terms of the Peace Treaty, even if 
they were known, are no concern of the working 
class whatever. It is a capitalist peace and as 


such concerns only the capitalist class, and they — 


obviously, as long as they have the. power, will 
continue to arrange things to suit their interest. 
The “monstrous terms” are imposed by one set 
of capitalists upon another set, and just as the 
workers of this country will have no share in 
the plunder, so will the hardships of the toilers 
of the defeated nations be not increased or di- 
minished, whatever the terms imposed upon 
their masters. A man cuts his horse’s rations 
to the lowest point it can drag its burden on, 
and consequently gets fined for working the 
animal in an unfit condition. Can the horse 
pay the fine? This protest is, therefore, purely 
a stunt on the part of the I.L.P. to seize an 
opportunty to advertise themselves and switch 
the minds of the working class off the things 
that matter. . 
Item 3—It has already been shown that, by 


their repudiation of the class struggle the I.L.P. 
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have alienated themselves from the Socialist 
movement. Their desire, therefore, to affirm 
their “solidarity with the Socialist parties of 
the world” is empty phrase-mongering. 

Item 4.—The first part is a Tiveot lie, and 
goes to show to what depths they are prepared 
to sink and how insanely credulous they con- 
sider the rank and file are. 

Most of the prominent men in the I.L.P. 
assisted in the recruiting campaign ; moreover, 
the Labour Party, to whom the party are affili- 
ated, supported the war and assisted in recruit- 
ing, and in the organisation of “ patriotic” 

Farther, their delegates to the Conference of 
“Socialists” of the Allied Nations in 1915 
supported the resolution that the “Socialists” 
were “inflexibly resolved to fight until victory 
is achieved.” When some of the delegates pro- 
tested at the 22nd Annual Conference, Mr. 
Bruce Glazier said “the members of the I.L.P. 
who were present at the gathering were not 
there as representatives of the party, but as 
members of the International Bureau.”’ 

Again, in the official I.L. P. pamphlet entitled 
‘How the War Came,” occurs ,the following : 
“Obviously the war must be finished now.” 

And finally, at the 23rd Annual Conference 
Mr. Bruce Glazier said: ‘‘They had dissociated 
the party from the political recruiting campaign, 
but they had left it to every member to 
recruit if he thought well to do so, and, if he 
thought it his duty, to ask his neighbour to 
recruit,” — 

Just notice the charming “independence” 
that prevails. And this is the organisation 
which is going to achieve working-class eman- 
cipation ! _ The ruling class are safe as long as 
they can urage such confusion of thought. 

The resolutions which the I.L.P. branches 
are urged to move at the demonstrations referred 
to are just as weird and ridiculous. They state, 
for instance, that the meeting ‘‘affirms its belie 
in the ideal of Human Brotherhood . . .” 
These are mere glow words. No such thing can 
exist under capitalism, not even in the LLP. 
They say it with their tongues in their cheeks. 
Then the resolutions go on to talk about secur- 
ing “equal rights of social and economic deve- 
lopment to all nations, to adjust all differences 
of boundary and race in the light of the Sper- 
manent interest of civilisation and the mutual 
rights of all peoples.” 

There is displayed in these resolutions a gross 
ignorance of the laws operating under capita- 


. lism. The development .f the means of pro- 


duction is the deciding factor, and it is only 
when society becontes a harmonious organism, 
t.6., when social, instead of private, ownership 
of the instruments of labour complements social 
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production, resulting in social appropriation of 
the labour products, that human kind will be 
able to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 

Until that time arrives, until the economic 
forces have developed to the point where the 
Social Revolution becomes an inevitable neces- 
sity, the task of the Socialist Party will be to 
prepare the minds of the peopfe for the great 
event—for the birth of the new social order : 
to organise the workers on the political field for 
the capture of the powers of government 

Blazoned on its banners will be, the watch 
words : “Workers of the World, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains; you have 
a world to win.” O. C. I. 


SOME SOCIALIST PARTY! 


The following is an extract taken from an 
Ealing newspaper, “The Gazette,” of January 
24th, 1920: 

_ NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY. 

The N.S.P. would not, as Lenin would, wipe out the 
Bourgeois or Middle Classes, in Ealing and elsewhere. 
It would try to teach them that social service is the 
highest service, . . . 

We need only take its title to prove how 
ridiculous is the claim of the N.S.P. to be a 
Socialist organisation. Socialists recognise that 
the class struggle exists in various forms in 
every part of the civilised world. The exploi- 
tation of the workers is a fact whether they be 
white, black, brown, yellow—or green, as some- 
one with a strong vien of sarcastic humour has 
suggested. Therefore the Socialist can recog- 
nise no NATIONAL differences, but must work 
steadily for the INTERNATIONAL emancipa- 
tion of the working class 

The N.S.P. state that they have no intention 
of wiping out the “ Bourgeois or Middle Class.” 


Presumably in order to lay claim to the title of 


Socialist, one must possess at least a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of Socialist economics. Yet 
here is an organisation terming itself a Socialist 
party, that confesses to an utter ignorance of 
Socialist principles in the very statement by 
which it hopes to gain adherants. 

It is obvious that if a knowledge of Socialism 
is lacking, the aims for which an organisation 
professes to strive must also be lacking of any 
sound and tangible foundation. 

It should be quite easily understood that, 
under a system of society based upon the own- 
ership and control of the means of production 
and distribution by the whole community, for 
and in the interest of the whole of the people, 
classes will automatically cease to exist, a fact 


which the so-called Socialists of the N.S.P. 


have evidently failed to grasp. 


Continued on p. 111. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
The most sighificant point about the-question 
of unemploymént is that it should be prevalent, 
and a subject of general attention, at the same 
time. that: incref&sed production _is being so 
strenuously, advocated’ hy our masters. The 
two things, unemployment and the need for 
greater production, existing side by side, are 
as inconsistent as the conditions so iar to 
industrial crises—increased starvation in the 
midst of plenty. Those who attempt to-explain 
a inconsistency do 8d. by attributing it 
to the change from war-time to  peacé-time 
occupations. Quite recently Mr. Lloyd Geor 


has tried to make it appear that the a | 


unions, because they oppose his diluticn scheme, 
are to blame for what Sneneraent there is. 
But as no occupation has, up till how, absorbed 
all its own unemployed, such a charge-is utterly 


preposeroe rous. 8 » 
‘hat the prevailing unemployment is due to 
the change from war-time to peace-time occu- 


pes will not do. Unemployment, always a 
eature 


of capitalist production, had reached an 
acute stage long before the outbreak of war. So 
acute had it become that two capitalist govern- 
ments, at least, had felt impelled to establish 
unemployed insurance. Not that the Insurance 
Acts really insured the workers a rege unem- 
ployment, or that it was ever intended that they 
should by the cunning politicians who engi- 
neered them. Such a course would tend to 
disrupt the capitalist system, because the whip 
of hunger which drives the workers into the 
mills and factories for low wages would cease 
to operate. . | a 7 
A most significant fact about the insurance 
Act was that those responsible for it supported 
it by evidence as to the appalling poverty of the 
working class; and indoatl that the workers 
who needed such an act must have been poor— 
desperately poor—will be the verdict of future 
generations. : ; 
The Act that was to deal with this degradin 
poverty was mean and paltry in its scope ad 
achievement—a pill for an earthquake ; and it 
must be evident that along such lines-as these 
the problem of unemployment is impossible of 
solution. No capitalist government will ) 


the scheme to the point where the unemployed © 


can live on the donation, while, on the other 
hand, no capitalist government can check the 
development of industrial processes, which in- 
crease the number of unemployed. 


But does that mean that the unemployed pro- 
blem is impossible of solution? By no means. 
All that it implies is that it is against the 
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interests of the cap 
honest attempt at solution. The solution must, 
therefore, rest with the working class, first 
because they are the class that suffer, and second 
because the ruling class have no need or desire 
for a solution. ; i 

To those who refuse to credit this indifference 
of the ruling class toward the suiferings of the 
unemployed it is only necessary to point out 
that the chief argument used against the con- 
tinuance of the unemployment dole was that 
some men and women were refusing jobs while 
it was possible to obtain the dole. ‘That the dole 
in some cases was actually higher than the wages 
offered did not enter into the argument, though 


in itself a bitinc commentary on the system. 


: ree .. aomerd stand out clearly : 
| nemployr 
lopment of capitalism. - | 

(2) Unemployment is not due to superficial 
causes like the change from war-time to peace- 
time occupations, but is inherent in the system. 

(3) It is against the interests of the ruling 

class to attempt-a solution. ore 

Of course, capitalist defenders will never 


-admit these-facts as being the basis of the Bae 
em 


blem. Generally they refuse to discuss 

and, adopting an optimistic tone,-talk endless 
ses about small beginnings, and smaller 
results. 

The first point, that unemployment increases 
with the development of capitalism, is proved 
by the statistics published from time to time 
by the capitalists themselves. According to the 
‘“‘Daily- News Year Book,” 1910, in the ten 


years from 1899 to 1908, the foreign trade of | 


this country rose from 814 millions to 1,049 
millions, an increase of over 200 millions, while 
the estimated unemployed, who in 1899 num- 
bered 332,000, rose to 1,330,000. in 1901, the 


‘actual percentage of unemployed rising from 


2°5 to 88 during ten years of unexampled 
prosperity, | ; 

To-day, in spite of what unemployment there 
is—and government figures only relate to those 
registered at the Labour Ej —foreign 
trade goes up by. leaps and bounds in this 
country. The January report of the value of the 
exports shows it to be the highest on record. 
But against this unequalled trade prosperity 
has to be set the general stagnation in the rest 
of European countries, where, once more accor- 
ding to capitalist authorities, there are millions 
of unemployed. | 

To this stagnation abroad England’s trade 
prosperity is largely due. When competition 
is resumed unemployment here will increase as 
it decreases abroad, because foreign countries 
will have a surplus of wealth to export as. they 
did before the war. But with all the ‘boasted ' 
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prosperity of this country, unemployment is 
still extensive, far more extensive than te Pre- 
mier would have us believe. Mr. Clynes, who 
nevertheless claims that greater output per. 
individual will benefit the workers, proved in 
the House of Commons last December that “at 
Newcastle,” one of the places where a shortage 
of workers was said to exist, “there were 7,000 
workers unemployed, the numbers were increa- 
sing at an alarming rate, and thousands have 


. been thrown on the verge of starvation by the 
‘ withdrawal of the donation.” .(“ Parliamen 


tary 
Debates,” December 17, 1919, cols. 290-291.) 
“Qur” enormous trade prosperity, therefore, 
still leaves us with many thousands of unem- 
ployed, and is chiefly built up on the stagnation 


- of foreign countries. Capitalism is still inter- 


nal, in spite of the quarrels between 
national groups of capitalists. The results of 


| capitalism have, therefore, to be taken inter- 


nationally, and the unemployed of all countries 
must be reckoned against the system. 

The second point, that utiemployment is not 
due to superficial causes like the change 
war-time to peace-time occupations, but is 
inherent in the system, is partially proved by 
its manency. That it increases with the 
development of the system is a further proof: 
the more capitalism we have the more unem- 
ployment we get. But the strongest proof of 
all.is the reasoned proof, the logical deduction 
from the facts. | 

If industrial pro means that the number 
of workers req to producea given quantity 
of wealth is constantly diminishin g, there can 
only be one result: a progressive increase in 
the number of unemployed. But there can be 
no relief, even, for the workers of any country 
that might succeed in outstripping its compe- 
titors, use the capitalists of any such 
country would take steps to keep up the supply 
of labour-powerr from those countries which had 
a dangerous surplus. Which brings us to the 
third point. 


Unemployment is uecessary to capitalism. It 


is, therefore, against the interests of the ruling 
class to attempt a solution. Capitalists want 


| enone unemployment to compel the workers 
to su 


mit to their terms and conditions, but 
no so much as will cause desperation and 
unrést, with ite accompanying acceptance of the 
Socialist explanation and remedy. Capitalist 
experiments in unemployed insurance are 
attempts to ascertain this medium and nothing 
more. Such schemes can onlyfhave a palliative 
effect of small value to the workers. 
All the labour leaders, capitalist politicians, 


- and economists who demand greater production, 


do so on the. grounds that a larger share of 
foreign markets would fall to the capitalists of 
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their country asaresult. But as foreign labour- 
power flows into a prosperous country faster 
than if can be absorbed—or displaces native 
labour-power because it is cheaper—the condi- 
tions of the workers in the more prosperous 
co ntries would not be materially improved. 
While labour-power is a commodity its 
owners must sell it; and no matter where it is 
in demand, they must offer themselves for ex- 
pneu or starve. The capitalist only buys 
bour-power for the purpose of exploiting the 
seller. | , 
All the cant and hypocrisy that is talked or 
written about the good services rendered by the 
capitalists to the workers in finding them work 
cannot conceal the fact that the capitalist 
method of production is merely a veiled form 
of robbery ; and robbery, either veiled or open, 
is a hostile act. Capitalism, therefore, being — 
based on the robbery of the working class by 
the master class, is in its very essence a system 
based on the antagonism of classes. | 
Controlling the means of wealth production 
and the political machine, the ruling-class have 
the workers educated to believe in the excel- 
lence and permanence of their system. They 
suppress by physical force every rising of the 
workers against. their authority, whether such 
risings take the form of revolution or attempts 
to raise wages by withholding labour-power, as 
in a strike. 3 
With the increase of unemplcyment due to 
the development of capitalism, and the commo- 
dity character of human labour-power, class 
antagonism becomes more pronounced. The 
workers see on every hand evidence of enor- 
mous prosperity in which they do not share, and 
every effort they make to improve their condi- 
tions, within the system, is opposed by physical 
force. They cannot help coming to the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that unemployment is regarded 
by the capitalist class as being necessary to 
their system, and consequently something that 
must be preserved. Behind all the cant and 
humbug .of capitalist reformers is the stern 
determination to maintain society in its present 
form. Unemployment cannot be abolished 
within the system. Nothing remains for the 
workers, therefore, but to realise this fact with 
all. it conveys, and organise with us for the | 
overthrow of capitalism and the establishment 
of a system of society where improved methods 
of production will not mean poverty and suf- 
fering, a8 now, but increased time and opportu- 
nities for enjoyment and recreation. I. F. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs snitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1, 
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CONCERNING OURSELVES. 

We prophesied last month that “your ‘8.8.’| 
would cost you more,” and lo! it: has come 
about. The truth is, of course, that we did not 
prophesy before we knew, which may be ac- 
counted unto\us for wisdom ; and if the warn- 


_ ing was brief, and tucked away in what in any 


other paper would be an obscure corner, it was 
not with the idea of preventing the knowing ones 
from laying in a big stock before the price rose 
—though it must be admitted that the more we 
sold at a penny the more we lost. 

No! such sordid considerations are beneath 
us. We are poor, but we hope we are large- 
minded enough to say that anyone is welcome 
to buy as many copies of “ours” as he likes—for 
cash—whatever the price we are charging. The 
fact is that it was caly at the last hour that the 
decision was arrived at to take advantage of the 
Profiteeriug Act, and time and space only per- 


mitted of a brief announcement. 


And so the Soomzist SranpakpD is now two- 
pence, if you piea.e. Doubtless when the Com- 
mission of Enquiry has got through with Messrs. 
Coats they will turn their attention to us, so we 
will reserve for them the faets relating to the 
abandonment of our policy of giving our paper 
away ; meanwhile may we suggest that though 
the purchaser of “ours” cannot. hope to find 
relief in seeking a substitute, “ ‘cos there ain’t 
none,” he can economise by reading his copy 
twice, or, better still, by putting it in circula- 
tion among his friends. 


Our Annual Conference will this year be held 
at Fairfax Hall, Portland Gardens, Harringay, 


March, 1990. 
N,, Ond and ‘ord April. The Annual Re- 
ey of Members will ie held in the same Hall 
on the evening of the first day (Good Friday) | 
Commence 7 o clock. 


HIS MAJESTY KING CLYNES. 


In a letter to a Herefordshire lieutenant- 
colonel a copy of which he sent to the “Times, 
J. R. Clynes said (according to the “Evening 
News,” 30.1.20.) : “Always J have expressed 
my gratitude and thankf for the sacrifices 
and valour of the thousands of rich young men 
who left everything and faced the risks of war. 

Clynes should be careftl—it was this spirit 
of bumptious, inflated inportance on the part of 
the other Kaiser that, according to some people, 
caused the.war. ~ OAL A. 


SOME ERRORS OF A SYNDICALIST. 
- (Continued.) 


- The other is that before they can put any 
form of social ownership into operation th 


must seize the power necessary to take control. 
To the wacker who have had actual contact 
and conflict with the powers weilded by the 
master class, it seems astonishing that men of 
the professional section who take up the étudy 
of social conditions should be so blind to ‘these 
facts. The workers, in the main, are béing cor- 
verted to Socialism by the pressure of the class 
war, and not by the immature theories of the 
“‘infellectuals.” Thue while granting praise for 
so mueh acute observation, presented in good 
they will reject the wpry, siacee | by the 
author of. the lessons to ‘be drawn from the 
fects. * J. FrrzGeratp, 


READY SHORTLY. nee 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SIXTH EDITION, 
WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 8.D.P., 
_ LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, 
8:L.P., ete. 


Price Three Pence. — 


Post free, 33d. per copy, from the 8.P.G.B., 


17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C,1, 


RECORDS. 
As usual, the old farce of the Kings’ Speech 


to Parliament was carried out with mock gsolem- | 


nity and cobwebs, a la Dirty Dick and King 
mon. Considering that it is now some 
sixteen month's since the war actually ceased— 
the war which was to inaugurate a “beautiful 
new world” for the workers of this country, the 
Speech offers nothing but flap-doodle touching 
on this point, and precious little even of that. 
: fact, the only indication of any- 
“Giveth thing tangible, in connection with 
Hig this matter of “everything for no- 
aw thing” for the working class, has to 
Only be read into, or got out of, the royal 

»  snnouncement that He (G. Wettin) 
“had great in assenting 
to the pro ‘that ths Prince of 
Wales should visit Australia and New Zealand 
and should take the opportunity on his return 
voyage of seeing some of My West Indian pos- 
sessions. _So it seems that the King gives his 
only begotten (if he hadn’t begotten any others) 
son in order that the workers may enjoy by 
proxy all the delights that the “beautful new 
world” has to offer, what time they are slogging 
into the task of increasing production to enable 
the pound sterling to “look the dollar in the 
face.” May the thought sustain them in their 
monotonous any wearisome labours, until the 
a man returns and his father finds him a 
job of work to take some of the weight off Ole 


Son 


Bill’s shoulder, and enable Tom Smith to let go 


long enough to spit on his hand— may the re- 
tion sustain and refresh them, I say, and 
revive their drooping spirits, and renew their 
ebbing strength, and soothe their aching limbs, 
and ¢ away the pains of their cramped and 
— Occupations, for nothing else in King 

Toa Gracious speech will. 
the Thieves Kitchen there were prior 
to the war, in addition to the old hands at the 
game, who had been in the business donkey’s 
years before Blueskin and Jack Shepherd were 
thought of, a new group of ap- 
The New procimely forty, of whom it may 
said that, though they were 

Forty : 

only minors in the matter of gol- 
Thieves. loping up the swag, were the most 
, active and assiduops in support- 
ing and forwarding any scheme afoot for the 
robbery of the human bees, possibly for the 
same reason that the petty sneak thief is the most 
active member of other thieve’s kitchens—he 
has to do a big business to keep up his fat. Of 
these i mahy a year or so ago got soused in 
boiling oil—which is no loss to public life. But 
“ome Have survived even unto this day, and 
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speeches . . .” et 80 on ad vo- 
More Pay mitum. That was about the 
f limit of his “‘opposition.” He 
Aas was glad to note that the mover 
Lickspittles. of the Address had “struck a 
very optimistic vein, and 
thought we would be able to overcome these 
difficulties [the “aftermath of the war’”’]in the 
manner in which we have been able to overcome 
the difficulties of the past. This is a welcoming 
and supporting of smug capitalist complacency 
which sLould be noted by all workers who are 
satisfied with the way in which “the difficulties 
of the past” have been overcome, and especially 
those workers who elected Mr. Adamson to 
represent THEM. 7 


In the debate on the Address the question of 
ussia arose, and in replying Mr. Liar George 
became really funny. ‘The horrors of Bolshe- 
vism have revolted the consciences of mankind,” 
said he who has taken no atep to purge British ~ 
Authority of the dastardly massacre of Amritsar. 
‘‘The first war on opinion was made by the 
Bolsheviks when they dissolved the National 
Assembly,” wailed he who for five years has 
tyranised under that garrotter’s outfit of noose 
and bludgeon and pitch-plaster — D.O.R.A. 
‘We were bound to give tthe anti-Bolsheviks 
their chance to recover Russia. . . . We 
were bound by considerations of honour,” cried 
© whose considerations of honour never pre- 
vented him breaking pledges given to_ his 
working-class dupes. “There is no government 
in Russia which can speak for any defined area. 
It is perfectly true that the Bol-- 

Once Bit sheviks have over-run the Ukraine 
and part of the Cossack land, but 
Twice ak | they have only been there a few 
weeks and they have been there 

before. I do not say that General Denikin will 
drive them out, but no one can tell whether the 
Ukranians will tolerate them. No one can Bay 


- Whether the Cossacks will tolerate them in their 


99 


country.’ So again spoke the spokesman of 
the Thieves’ Kitchen. And it e strikingly 
strange how every one of his arguments{might 
have used with even greater force to deter 
him and his gang from conceding to Denikin and 
—what's his name, Coldchuck ?—the right to 
speak for, not only B a of territories it was 
doubtful if they could hold, but of; territories 
they did not occupy. 

Of course, no member of the “Labour” Op- 
position had the courage to ap his mouth to 
say these things, notwithstanding the professed 





here; you must go to another village, which is. 
100 miles away.’ eo oR 
This the speaker called labour conscription. 
But one would think that he, Mr. Lloyd George, 
would be the last to drag that in, when one 


-remembers how many thousands of men were 


sent, under his tyranny, not one hundred miles 
but three hundred, not only to certain districts 
but to particular: factories. He did not call 


that labour conscription, the canting hypocrite ! 


! hand, Mr. Brace and those for 

. oughtful enough to pro- 
additional shackles for the miners, for he 
embraced the following from the~ Sankey 


The contracts of employment.of workmen shall em- 
body an undertaking . . that no workman will, in 
_ consequence of any dispute, join in giving notice to 
determine his contract, nor will he combine to cease. 
Ro rele Tosal Mbening Coonciieed the Dewict 

nln un 
baie : gett and ‘see Conseils have failed to 
settle dispute. : 

That is the sort of strangle hold the Labour 
Party are ready to get fixed on the workers—the 
treacherous hounds! We have only to consider 
how long we have been kept in the shackles of 
D.O.R.A., under the pretence that the war is 
not yet finished, to imagine what tricks the 
raling class could play with that phrase ‘“‘failed 
to settle the dispute.” . 5% 

The Prime Minister butted in in due course, 

and as usual indulged in cant 
Welsh. 80 open and shameless as to 
Humbug 


suggest an utter lack of the sense 

of bu 
again. an illustration, and turned, of 
course, to’ the workers of Russia, 
who, he said “sre to be told [by the State] 
where they are to work—not in what particular 
etory, but in what partieular town or locality. 
The State is to-say to them’ ‘You are no use 


shame 


umour on his part. He wanted | 


In the debate on Supplies on Feb. 10th Mr. 
Lloyd George received the lie direct regardin 


, & 
the whole tissue of- falsehoods with which he 


has supported his sneak-thief, under-hand, 
aced policy of British intervention in 
Russia. Lieut.-Colonel Malone, taking the Go- 
vernment to task for treacherously supplying 
arms,munitions,and forcesagainst | 

The a people who are atill ‘technically 
Straicht their allies, had many things to 

4" say which no member of the Go- 

Griffin. ‘vernment, por any supporter o 

‘ their policy, had the courage to 


attempt to controvert. Here are some of Lieut - 
Colonel 


. Malone’s remarks : : 
“I see that General Knox declared publicly 
a short time ago that it is no use keeping Bol- 
sheviks in prison ; that it is much the better 
plan to shoot them without.trial. . . Yesteraay 
General Knox was granted the K.C.B. Was it 
for that he was eet oes wee A was it 
for organising the Koltchak regime O-were 
the an” hd bubtounded Admiral Koltchak ? 
Unelected, unnominated, unconstitutionally 
elected People, who had no connection with the 
Russian go 
ae Sow pase to General Denikin. I will not 
‘burden the House by repeating the terrible list 
of atrocities which have been reported concern- 
ing territories occupied by Gen. Denikin. I will 
only mention one or two.” The speaker then 
gave details of massacres, rape, branding and 
other villanies committed ;by the Denikinites 
which all the elaboration of capitalist hatred, 
could not surpassin their charges 
The against the Bolshevike. He then 
: showed, from the evidence of cor- 
fieture respondentsserving with Denikin, 
Reversed. what sort of man the “saviour of 
the case of the G.0.C., North Command: parad- 
ing his officers. aS men ‘ ‘listen to one - 
ropaganda lectures by a certain reveren 
prune, a member of the Church of England, 
_ , which is intended to stir up hate against the 
Soviet population.” Later the speaker equarely 
challenged Lr. George on his statement that the 
Bolsheviks had sold guns to the Germans to be 
used against the British. The:cowards who fol- 
lowed wisely changed thesubject. A. E. J. 


Russia” is, and drew attention to 


THE MATERIALIST CGON- 


CEPTION OF HISTORY. 
A FURTHER LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT. 
| By Freperiok Ences. 
Translated for the “Proletarian” by Prof. J. 

I. Cheskis, of the University of Michigan. 

A young student addressed to Engels the 
following questions : 

1. How is it that, after the consanguinous 
family ceased to exist, marriage between 
brothers and sisters was still permitted by the 
Greeks, as Cornelius Nepos attests ? 

2. How was the fandamental principle of 
historical materialism understood by Marx and 
Engels themselves ; are the production and 
reproduction of actual life alone the determining 

. factors, or are they only the basis of all ‘the 
_other conditions acting hae ? 
Frederick Engels replied : 
| Tondon, Sept. 21, 1890. 
Dear Sir : 


Your letter of the 3rd inst. was traewarded to 


me at Folkestone ; but not having the book I 


needed I could not reply. Having returned on 


the 12th of the same month, I found such an > 


amount of pressing work that only to-day am I 


able to write a few lines. Please excuse my delay. - 


To your first question ;—First of all you 
can see on p. 19 of my “Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State,” the Punalua 
ily ig represented as developing so slowly 
that even in this century in the royal family 
there have been marriages between brothers 
and sisters: In antiquity we find examples of 
marriages between brothers and sisters, for 
instance, the Ptolemies. We must make ‘a 
distinction between brothers and sisters on the 
mothers’ side and brothers and sisters on the 
fathers’ side. The Greek Adelphos (brother) 
and Adelphon (sister) are both derived from 
Delphos (nacther), indicating thus the origin of 
brother and sister on the mother’s side. And 


_ from the period of the Matriarchate there has 


been preserved for a long time the feeling that 
the hiuives of one mother but? of - different 
fathers are more closely related than the chil- 
dren of one father but by: different niothers. 


_ The Panalus form of the family excludes only 


lages among the first, not among the second, 
since the i while the Matriarc lasted, 
were not even considered relatives\ Cases of 
matrimony between brothers and sisters in 
Ancient Greece are limited to those in which 
the contracting parties are descended from dif- 
ferent mothers, or to those of whom the parental 
yelationship was unknown, and hence the. 
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marriage was not forbidden. This, therefore, 
is not absolutely in contrast with the Punalua. 
custom. You have noticed, then, that between 
the Panalua period and Greek monogamy there 
is a jump from the Matriarchate to the Patri- 
archate, which changes things considerably. 

According to the “Greek Antiquities” of 
Wachsmuth, one finds in the heroic period of 
Greece ‘‘no trace of scruples due to a too close 
oe of the contracting parties indepen- 
dently of the relationship between the parents 
and children.” (P. 156) ‘Marriage with a. 
ca sister was not at all scandalous in 
Crete.” (Ibid, p. 170.) This last affirmation is 
based on. Strabone (X) but at the present 
moment I cannot find this passage because of 
faulty division of chapters. Under the expres- 
sion “carnal sister” I understand, until proof 
to the contrary is furnished, a sister on the 
part of the father. 

To the second question :— 

I have interpreted your first main phrase in 

the following way: According to the Materia~ 
list Conception of History, the factor which is 
tn the last instance decisive in history is the 
roduction and reproduction of actual life. 
More than this neither Marx nor myself ever 
claimed. If now someone has distorted the 
meaning in such a way that the economic 
factor is the only decisive one, this man has 
changed the above proposition into an abstract, 
absurd phrase which says nothing. The eco- 
nomic situation is the base, but the different 
parts of the structure,—the political forms of 
the class stru gale and its results, the constitu- 
tions established by the victorious class after 
the battle is won, forms of law and even the 
reflections of all these real struggles in the 
brains of the participants, political theories, 
juridical philoso hice relizious opinions, and 
their further development into dogmaticsystems 
—all this exercises also its influence on the deve- 
lopment of the historical struggles and in cases 
determines their form. It is under.the mutual 
influence of all these factors that, rejecting the 
infinitesimal number of accidental occurences 
(that is, things and happenings whose intimate 
sense is 80 far removed and of so little proba- 
bility that we can consider them non-existent, 
and can ignore them), that the economical 
movement is ultimately carried out. Otherwise 
the application of the theory to any period of 
history would be easier than the solution of any 
simple equation. We ourselves \make our 


‘history, but, primarily, under pre-suppositions 


and conditions which are very well determined. 
But even the political tradition, nay, even the 
tradition that man creates in his head, plays an 
important part even if not the decisive one. 
The Prussian State has itself been born and 
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developed because of certain historical reasons, 
and, in the last instance, economic reasons. But 
it is very difficult to determine without pedantry 
that, among the many small States of northern 
Germany, precisely Brandenburg has _ been 
destined by economic necessity and not also by 
other factors (above all its complications with 
Poland after the Prussian conquest and hence, 
also, with international. politics—which, besides 


has also been decisive in the formation of the | 


power of the Austrian ruling family), to become 
that great power in which are personified the 
economic, linguistic, and— after the Reforma- 
tion—also the religious difference between the 
North and South. It would be mighty difficult 
for-one who does not want to make himself 
ridiculous to explain from the economic point 
of view the existence of each small German State 
of the past and present, or even the phonetic 
differentiation of High German which extended 
the geographic division formed already by the 


Sadetti mountains as far as the Faunus.- 


In the second place history forms itself in 
such a way that the ultimate result springs 
always from the conflicts of many individual 
wills, each of which in its turn is produced by 
@ quantity of special conditions of life ; there 
are thus innumerable forces which cross each 
other, an infinite group of parallelograms of 
forces, from which is derived one resultant— 
the historical event—which in its turn again 
can be considered as the product of an active 
power, as.a whole unconsciously and involun- 
tarily, because that which each individual 
wishes is prevented by every other, and that 
which results from it is a thing which no one 
has wished. In this way history runs its course 
like a natural process, and is substantially 
the same laws of motion. But, because of the 
fact that the individual wills—each of which 
wishes that to which it is impelled by its own 
physical constitution or exterior circumstances, 
1.€.,in the last analysis, all economic circum- 
stances (either its own personal circumstances 
or the general conditions of society)—do not 
reach that which they seek but are fused in one 
general media in a common resultant, by this 
fact one cannot conclude that they are equal to 
zero, On the contrary, each contributes to pro- 
duce the resultant, and is contained in it. 

I would further ask you to study the theory 
from its original sources and not from second- 
hand works; it is really much easier. One can 
say that Marx has written nothing in which 
some part of the theory is not found. An excel- 
lent example of its application in a specific way 
is the “ Kighteenth Brumaire of L. Bonaparte.” 


Also in ‘“‘Capital” (II) are many illustrations. 


And also permit me to recommend to you my 
writings, Herr E. Dubring’s “Unwalzung der 
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Wissenchaft,” and “‘ Feuerbach und der Ansgang 
der Klassischen deutschen Philosophie,” in 
which I have given the most ample illustrations 
of Historical Materialism which to my know- 
ledge exists. That the young people give to the 
economic factor more importance than belongs 
to it isin part the fault of Marx and myself. 
Facing our adversaries we had to lay especial 
stress on the essential principle denied by them, 
aud, besides, we had not always the time, place, 


or occasion to assign to the other factors which 


participate in producing the reciprocal effect, 
the part which belongs to them. But scarcely 
has one come to the representation of a parti- 
cular historical period, that is, to a practical 
application of the theory, when things changed 
their aspect, and such an error was no longer 
permissible. It happens too. often that one 
believes ‘he has perfectly understood a new 
theory, and is able to manage it without any aid, 
when he has scarcely learned the first principles, 
and not even those correctly. This repfoof I 


cannot spare ‘to some of our new Marxists;- 


and in- truth it has been written by the wearer 
of the marvellous robe himself. (That is, by 
Marx.— Editor.) 

‘To the first question :—Yesterday (I am 
writing these words on the 22nd of Sept.) I also 
found in Schomann, “Greek Antiquities,” 
Berlin, 1855, Vol I, p. 52, the following words, 
which confirm definitely the explanation given 


by me. “‘It is noteworthy that in later Greece 


marriages between brothers and sisters of 
different mothers were not considered incest.” 


I hope you will not be dismayed by the 


terrible parentheses which for the sake of 
brevity overflow from my pen. And I subscribe 
myself Your devoted, 

BK. ENGELS. 


AFTER SEEING A PERFORMANCF OF 
“THE TROJAN WOMEN.’ 

What though you beat the earth and cry aloud 

To all the dead that you have loved and lost ; 


Shall one arise and cast aside his shroud _- 
To help and save you, hell-bound, tempest 


tossed 

On the sad wotld’s waters? Rise from off your 
knees : 

And face life fearlessly whate’er portend. 


The wheels of Fate, despite your futile pleas, 


Roll on, unheeding, to their destined end. 
And still men cry and clamour to the dead, 
Or pray for aid to gods and other men ; 
Aud still Fate crushes them and passes by. 
The night comes swiftly ; even now the red, 
The blood-red sunset, like an open wen, 
Creeps in its course across the darkening sky, 
E, J, WEBB, 
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BY THE WAY. 


— 


The number of bye-elections which have 
lately taken place has caused a lively interest to 
be taken in things political. Perhaps the con- 
test at Paisley has been the election most in the 
public eye, owing to the fact that one of the 
candidates was the “hero of Featherstone,” H. 
H. Asquith. Liberalism having of late received 
a set-back, the eyes of the “ Wee-Free Liberals” 
were turned toward Paisley in the hope that the 
honourable Herbert would re-declare the Liberal 
faith and, if possible, help once again to close 
up their scattered ranks. 

wae the pom to which [?desire to draw 
attention 1s contained in a question addressed 
to Mr. Asquith at the conclusion of one of his 
electioneering speeches and the reply he made 
thereto. The following is the diologue: - 


An elector asked if when he was Prime M‘nister he 
considered 12s. 6d. a week sufficient to maintain a 
soldier’s wife, and why he didn’t take steps to increase 


it 

Mr. Asquith: I believe the figure you quote is 
correct, but it was done with the concert, co-operation 
and advice of Mr. Arthur Henderson.—“ Daily News,” 
Jan. 28th, 1920. 


Though this reply of the wily one was smart 
and possibly might have the effect of telling 
against his “labour opponent,” yet the mere 
fact that the prominent labour leaders, from the 
very commencement of the war down to the 
ratification of the “peace” treaty with Germany, 
were assisting the capitalist politicians to maim 
and kill other members of the working class, 


_ carries with it joint responsibility for all acts 


done in furtherance of the war. 

The question and answer quoted above 
reveals a specific instance of this joint responsi- 
bility, and is another illustration of the treach- 
ery of these self-styled labour leaders. 


«fo 


At another public meeting addressed by the 
ex-Prime Minister a somewhat new type of 
question was addressed to thespeaker. Indeéd) 
it is a welcome change from the question of the 
ordinary kind, where the questioner wants to 
know why we cannot have pensions at 65 years” 
of age, or should co-operators’ “divvy” be 
subject to taxation, and soon. This kind of 
question may be interesting from some points 
of view, but it presupposes a continuance of 
capitalist conditions. 

To return to the subject of the question, I 
note that on this occasion most of the interro- 
gations were handed to the chairman in writing, 


_ and the first was: 


S 
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If the people want Socialism, can the it? 
That, replied Mr. Asquith, depends a a 
—“ Daily Express,” Jan, 20th, 1920. 
Now we of the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
want Socialism. We want it because it is the 
only ‘‘ism” that can and will abolish the 
struggle for existence. It will remove the 
anomaly of starvation and misery in the midst 
of plenty. It will end the day of the wage slave 
and the slave master. In society to-day there 
are two classes, the master class and the work- 
ing class: the_former owning the means of 
wealth production and the latter alone operating 
them. While we, the working class, socially 
produce the things needful for man’s use, at 
the conclusion of the operation the product 
is individually owned—by the capitalists. The 
capitalist class, therefore, waxes fat on the un- 
paid labour of the working class. The reward 
of the workers for their toil is a bare minimum 
of existence while they are youug and vigorous, 
and when they get old, then, in the words of 
Mr. Claud Lowther, of the Anti-Socialist Union 
“the goal of honest toil is the workhouse.” 
Weseek the co-operation of our fellow workers 
to hasten the day of our emancipation. | 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, exists aS a propagandist organisation 
preaching Socialism to the multitude by word 
of mouth and by the printed page. To all those 
who are asking a similar question to that 
quoted above we say: study Socialism, and if 
you desire it come and join us and help to 
secure it. While you remain unorganised your 
identity is obscured. Organise, then, with 
others of your class and help to spread the 
light. 
«fe 
Our masters and pastors who so jauntily set 
out in 1914 to “make the world safe for demo- 
cracy” and to dethrone Prussian militarism 
are ‘getting the wind up” rather badly now 
that their noble aims have been achieved, 
During the “fight for freedom” we had fre- 
quently dished up in the Press many phrases 
which did service as a stimulus to recruiting. 
We were told that war brought out the best 
that was in us (the bad was quietly and conve- 
niently viah cpl and many went into ecstasy 
when dilating on the “purifying flame of war.” 
Now that the war “‘overthere” is a thing’of the 
past, and the one-time heroes have returned to 
industrial monotony and a vain endeavour to 
find an ig to exploit them, our bosses are 
getting a little perturbed ’at the prospect of 
these “new” criminals applying Army methods 
to civil life. In this connection the following 
extract is illuminating : 
Not only does war not. ‘‘purify”’: it eats like a 
cancer into the morals of all the nations engaged in it, 
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ictari uished. Its effect upon sexual 

sabealityts te chins to need more Oe a Sec 
, te in to note its reactions upon - 

aes ay Glnas Ratton it has trained to brutality and 
sare 8 hese hick d indeed we shall 

Let ber t t nd indee 
be Soar tealy tanned of them by the facts of daily 
life when next a patriotic stay-at-home rises in some 
ne per pulpit to tell us that war purifies the 
world. Daily Mirror,” January 26th, 1920. 

How wise are we becoming now, and how 
bold! What attitude did the [writer of the 
above tak eup three years ago when the young 
working men were being “trained to brutality 
and violenca,”’ and when vice was being made 
easy and as “safe” as can be for “our glori- 


ous troops? Then orerrining ome by ‘“‘us” 


was right, and: any man who to speak to 


the con was pro-German and in eminent 
danger of boing tresia to a dose of * mailed 
fist arg t. Now that these things are being 
brought home to the patriotic stay-at-homes 
they are beginning to squirm, and their hench- 
men in the Press are once again writing accor- 
ding to the signs of the times. 

The evidence being given at the Industrial 
Court which is inquiring into the Dockers 
claim for a higher wage, and which, of course, 
is perfectly in order seeing that we, the workers, 
have been told so often by Lloyd George and 
his ‘satellites that we were to have a “new 
~ world” on the cessation of hostilities, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Take the following, for 
instance : 

Mr. Bevin asked what, assuming a docker worked 
; 44 hours a wees would be his present rate of earnings 
in Li 5 
™ Wiitneas (Si as ae £3 ee ane? Yes. 

es 18 a — 

eal sea maintain your family upon it ?—No, I 


ld not. Pa 
i it ti ht to ask a man to maintain himself on what 


ou would not dream of maintaining yourself on ?— 
t isnot a question of what I ask him to live upon, 
but what economic conditions allow.—“ Daily News, 


February 13th, 1920. . 

How dare any man suggest that members of 
the master lee try and live on such fabulous 
wealth! Why, the idea is preposterous! It 
would not be the price of one night out! But 


it is quite good enough for a wage-slave. Who 


now would be bold enough to tell us that there 
are not two classes in society? True, during 
the war they tried to kid us that we were one, 
but when the masters’ quarrel is over, then the 
class war reveals itself again in all its grim 
sordidness. Higher Wages? What? - No, 
economic conditions will not permit of it. The 
bosses want their pound of flesh. ; 

- . Why tinker with the system? Let us end it! 


-@ number of ex-Liberals who, while professin 


If we wanted to find ees in support of 
the statement that the ur Party is unwor- 
thy of the support of the working class the task 
would certainly not be a difficult one. Within 
the last few months that party has gained quite 


sympathy toward the labour movement, are s 


staunch supporters of the capitalist system of . 


‘ety. A change of name after all matters 
litele. ‘Antioni HY louder than words. 
Only recently Haldane informed us that 


“Tabour has captured the heights,” whilst 


Liberalism is in the. plain, from which one 


would gather that as. Liberalism fell lower the 


ffice-seekers chances would rise correspond- 
sngie Silke through the medium of a profes- 
sion of Labour id | 


‘i& How littlea Labour government is to be feared 


can be instanced by the praise which is bestowed 


upon Labour officials in many quarters. Arhort — 
while 


Lord Riddell was presiding at a 

Tackare eves by Mr, T. E. Naylor on “Trade 
Unionism and Outptt,” and- from a newspaper 
report | cull the following : | 

Paying a tribute to British trade union leaders, 
Lord Riddell said he would not fear a 
Government.—“Daily News,” February 26th, 1920. 

No, the Labour movement is not out to stop 
the robbery of the workers, but only to endea- 
vour to increase the masters’ plunder. Support 
of that party means support for Rent, Interest, 

t. - 


and Profi 


<jo 


To-day’s headlines :— 
Ideal Homes. : 
Public’s Last Chance to see them. 


So ran an announcement in the “Star” 


24.2 20). Yes, in spite of all the flowery talk 
aah ty land fit for heroes,” and “better 
houses for the workers,” it would seem that 
with the closin - oe abe exhibition bea 
opportunities of the workers obtaining even 
Mathes (at 2s, a time) of the Ideal Home will 
ve vanished into thin air. Strange, 1s 1t not, 
that the workers produce Ideal Homes and yet 
content themselves in hovels where the master 


class would not house their dumb — 


It behoves all members and friends to see 
that the circulation of the Party Organ is pushed 
to the utmost limits. 


‘Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist STANDARD Ags: | A — 
hannels should communicate wi 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be 


March, 1990. 

SOME SOCIALIST PARTY !— 

The peculiar “Socialism” which is pro 
gated by the N.S.P. and similar ceiaaiaalitme, 
is naturally misleading to the workers who are 
ignorant of the principles of Socialism, and also 
confusing to the few who have awakened to the 
fact of their exploitation and are seeking the 
only remedy for their misery. In most cases 
organisations of this type are formed for the 
express purpose of confusing the minds of the 
masses, and turning them from their only méans 
of emancipation—Socialism. They are told by 
glib, plausible orators that the workers’ inte- 
rests are really one with the interests of their 
exploiters the bourgeoisie, and that the antago- 
nism which is felt toward the capitalists is one 
of the causes of the constant friction. If love 
could be fostered in the hearts of both workers 
and: employers, peace on earth would be assured. 
I+ reminds me of the story of the lion lying 
down quietly with the lamb—the lamb inside 
the lion! Such nonsense brought forward by 
the N.S.P. points to an utter ignorance of social 
conditions. The defects of the present system 
are not due to the “selfishness” lor “‘wicked- 
ness”’ of one class, or the “antagonism” of the 
other. These things are simply the direct 
results of a system rotten to the core. Therefore 
it should be obvious to everybody that if the 
present system be abolished and another put in 
its place, a system formed for the benefit of the 
whole of society, instead of for a favoured few, 
as is that existing to-day, to the detriment of 
the rest of society, the effects of a defective 


society, t.6., “selfishness,” “wickedness,” “class 


antagoniem,” etc., will pass away. 


- Since Socialism is the only solution to the | 


working-class “problem” the working class 
must make an effort to understand the means 
whereby such a system of society can be:brought 
about. Practically the whole political power 
lies in the hands of the working class. By 
voting the capitalist candidates into Parliament 
year after year the workers are giving their ex- 
ploiters the opportunity to perpetuate this sys- 
tem of wage-slavery. When the former have 
become conscious of their ‘slave position, and 
have discovered that Socialism is the only 
remedy for their ills, they will vote a Socialist 
majority into Parliament. In this way will the 
capitalists be shorn of the power (the Army, 
Navy, and Police) which enables them to pro- 
tect their selfish interests. 

The hope of the workers lies in the study of 
this matter. The principles and means of 
attaining Socialism must become so firmly 


_ rooted in their minds that fall the plausible 


vapourings of the N.S.P. and like organisations, 
cal upon enlightened hearers, will fail to hav 
the. effect 
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these misleaders desire. JeC,- 


Below we present the Fourteenth Honours 


List in connection with our Thousand Pounds 


Fund. Considering that we are informed that 
some 240 people in this country have made two 
very fast. 
le shyness 


hundred million, we are not gettin 


There seems to be a certain deplorabl 
-abroad among those who hunger and thirsteth 
after Socialism which passeth our understand- 


ing and resists all ‘our efforts to cure. Few 


indeed have acquired the monthly habit, yet it 
is a most desirable habit to possess. Not one 
has had the goodness to make a will in our 


favour and kick the bucket. We have not room 


for further suggestions, but remind you that 
anything you may send us is safe from excess 
profits tax, capital levy, and amusement tax. 


' FOURTEENTH LIST. 

Already acknowledged - - 

A few sympathisers of the Licensed Ve- 

heicle Workers, per E. Fairbrother - 
B 63, 60s.; F.F., 58, (Hornse 


ak eared £ I; as: ‘Tsaiy) 38. 


E.B. ( are 
Wm. Howard (Stoke Ne*vington) 
Thomas Bugg (Wood Green} - 
D.Gerber (London) - - =. 
AS. 10s.; LS.1os.— - : - - 
P, Buckingham, ros.; N. Bishop, 3s.; J. 
Fitzgerald, 5s. Nene a ae 
M. Walters, 5s.; “The Scout,” 5s.; MA. 
B (Fulham), 5s ; G.C.G. (Gun’sb’y) 5s. 
Gallaher (Hanley) eee ee 
F. Finney (Berkenhead) - - - 
Kett (W. Kilburn), 3s.; Joe White (Cam- 
berwell), 28. 6d.; C. J. McLaren, 2s. 6d. 
King (Stoke Newington), 2s. 6d.; C. 
W.Christie (Clydebank), 2s. 6d. ; Anon 
(Exeter), 2s. 2d.; W. Hamp, 26.; McF. 
(Wood Green) 2s.; A. Lyle (Swansea), 
Is.; J. Slabbs (Wood Green), 1s.; G. 
McKenzie |: (Glasgow) 18s.; A.G.W. 
(Wood Green)6d. - -— - 
Collected at meeting of “Hobboes” - 
Tottenham, per F.F*, £4 1s. 74d., per 
.C., ros., per JS., £1 14s. 3d.; S.T., per 
.5., 11s.6d. = - - - ~ 
Batte.sea, £2 15s.; per Craske (253), ros., 
per Banks (278) ros., per Cliburn (254), 
6s., per Edwards (279), £1 os.6d. = 
N.W. London Br., f 3; J. Mills, do. sr 78. 
Edmonton, per F.H., £2 5s., per R. Tem- 
ple (285), ros., per Mansfield, 3s. gd. 


Manchester per T. McCarthy (317) £1; 
per A. Webster (316), ras.; per A. L. 
Myerson, {1 5s. 1d. - + = 

Wood Green, £1; per Penny (312), 
£1 1s. 6d.; W.C., per Gillham, ros. 

Islington, £1; per Futcher (290) 7s. 6d. 

West Ham, A.B.D. (227), ss ; King (231) 


4s.; L.H.D., 2s. 6d.; G.R.A, 2s.; G.T. 


28. - = 
Tooting Branch .- 


- £446 10 114 


oO 000 000 


\°) 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 
meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Crek-st., York-rd. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to E. Jasper, Sec., 
74 Murdock-rd., Handsworth, Birmingham. 3 
CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Com’tee. Applications to General Secy. 
EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec.,.78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. 
EDMONTON.—Communications to the Secy., 142 


Bulwar-rd., Edmonton, N.18, - 


HACKNEY. -Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 


144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tionsto J. Lachlan, 35 Alma-st,Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec , 70 New- 
castle-st., Hulme. Manchester. 3 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Fridays at 8, at Ex- 
mouth-St, Schools (L C.C.), Hampstead-rd., N.W. 
Communications to W, F. Tickner, 51 High-rd , 
Willesden- ,N.W.10. - | 

SOUTHEND ON-SEA.—Communications to Secy. J. 
Bird, 5 Wellington -avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Communications taSecy., 207 Derinton- 
rd, Tooting, S.W. 

TOTTENHAM. —Secy. C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd.’ S. 
Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 at 
Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 51 
Greenleaf-rd., Walthamstow. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., alternate Mondays from 
March 8th. Visitors invited. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Secy., 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. : 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays at Upton Cross 
Schools, Plas’ et-rd., Upton-Manor. Communica- 
tions to P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN.—Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
FOR MARCH. 


LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 3. p.m. ~ 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, “ Earl of Essex,” 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays: | 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 

Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 


Fridays: 


Battersea, “Prince’s Head,” 8 p.m. 
mover nete. 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher's Hill, 8 p.m. 


March. 1990. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SBIECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 


interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


‘Britain 
HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 

the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. : 
_ That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. : 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. : : 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. : 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The 1aList Party of Great Britain, t ore, 

enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. | 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 


form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
Published by THE SOGIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1 & Priated by A. SUCKLING 166§HighiS¢ 
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suppressed. Contrast this state of affairs 
t that obtaining in the Western “demo- 
s.” -For generations the working class has 
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factor of the political situation, 4 iS the armed 
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Spea of the callous indifference of the 
capitalist he says : 


We are still confronted with the more gigantic . 
task of dealing with the rest—the sick, the infirm, 
the unemployed, the widows, and the orphans. : No 
country can lay any real claim to civilisation that 
allows them te ihe. Starvation is a punishment 
that society has ceased to inflict for centuries on its 
worst fesilbvicenenary and at its most barbarous stage 

never starved the children of the criminal. 
1 Bera pe happens is fends ys mt aan breaks 
Own in His prime, and permanently loses power 
of earning a livelihood. Why should he be 
a'lowed to starve and his children re ) die of hunger 
in this land of superabundant plenty ? 


Another quotation. from the same source 
‘taken from the right honourable gentleman’s 
speech at Newcastle, on October th, 1909, is 
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has lately taken p uge increase in’ the 
number entitled to to use te Fisschiee. 

Thus while persuading the workers to place 
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lords—which methods were shown to be qiiite 
humane when practised by the Allied war 
There is @ particular. object in recalling to 
mind this propaganda of hate. We-were told 


recognised by the reat of civilisation again 


that the Germans:would never be received or 
Now, however, the capitalists want: peace, but 
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mut the rise in prices 

complication being the “equitable” division 

of the spoile of: war. _ Sets tae 
That our rulers hope some day to clear u 

their affairs with one another is to. hie. glalghon 

from the following. 


atractifrom rately 
rity. Here can be seen the anticipations they 
have for the future : o 


_“Germmay should receive her due 


ry 
‘vy Pe 
—e- 
. 
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| are merely added asa -blind—ihe 


LO RR a Ne ste ammo ee ee ee ee 
‘. 


of this nature. . . with America standing 


= ee @ disagreeable ib 


: «~The vile ‘‘Hun,” with whom we would never 


trade again under any circumstances! The 
cant anc ning of the. Allies’ war cries are 
clearly shown in Sinaleine frank admissions. 
The attempt to ‘place the blame on America 
for “standing out” is a piece of camouflage 
artfully designed to hide. their 
and justify their resamption of trade relations 
with their late enemies. ped 
At must be’borne in mind that the capitalist 
class -of the world are united by common 
far‘more pow than those whi 


is penrincingly illustrated by the fact that their 


uardians the Supreme Council have arrived at 
following conclusion: 


“Affirming the-principle of International 
\ Solidarity, the necessity of Europe being treated 


--. im certain respects as a single economic entity 


:... @ general Sunderstanding has been 
reached by virtue of which Germany is to be 
helped by Europe to recover something of her 
pristine industrial productivity.” (Seme article 
in “Daily Telegraph.’’) 3 

In the above can be seen how the masters 
realise the common interest of their class when 


_ they talk of International Solidarity. Terri- 


torial boundaries enable governments to explode 
different brands of patriotic gas to fool and 
divide the workers and create the tassensaty war 
enth siasm. The workers, however, are referred 
to as fanatics, eranks, and bloody. revolution- 
aries when they talk of Internationalism. 

~The writer finishes his article in thoughtful 
mood, remarking : ; 


“Furthermore, far-seeing precautions must 


- be taken lest we reproduce in these Islands, 
_ fhe worst. evils which exist elsewhere. . . . 


War, famnine, revolution, that is the sequence 
which the allies must arrest, if not for the sake 


of the peoples who were so recently their 


enemies, at least for their own salvation. . . . 
The principles of economy and self help in 
association with a spirit of co-operation and 
must be accepted by Hurope as essential to 
recovery of economic heath. None too soon the 
council has faced a problem which must be 
solved if the cancer which is consuming Nor- 
thern Russia is not. io spread far beyond the 
borders of that unhappy and distraught 
ntry.”” | 


This zopresents a heareery of the capitalints 
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of Earope . They realise the ‘perilous 
in which the result of four and a half ios of 
war hag placed them. Torn between conflicting 
emotions, on the one hand endeavouring with- 
out ‘success for nearly two years to arrange 
O 


‘among themselves the division of the spoils 


war, and on the other hand their burning zeal 
to resume their commercial enterprises and 
trade relations, they are suffering the 168 
of conscious impotence. ‘F sion Fg they a 
faced with the graver A ag of the growing un- 
rest of the working class of their respective 
territories 

The workers of the world would do well to 
examine the events of the last five years in rela- 
tion to the attitade which this Party took up 
immediately on the outbreak of the war. In 
our manifesto published in the September 1914 
issue of our Party Organ, we began by saying-— 


“Whereas the Capitalists of Europe ‘have 
q over the question of the control of 
trade routes and the world’s markets, and are 
endeavouring to exploit the political ignorance 
and blind passions of the working class of their 
respective countries in order to induce the said 
workers to take up arms in what is solely their 
masters’ quarrel . . .” 
and coneluded with— 


“Having no quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow workers 
of all lands the expression of ovr good will and 
Socialist fraternity, and pledge ourselve to work 
for the overthrow of capitalism and the triumph 
of Socialism. The World for the Workers.” 


That attitude has been vindicated and stands 
on record to justify our oft-repeated claim of the 
truth and unchallengeable soundness of our 
position. Compared with the confusion and 
treachery of the O organisations of this 
and other countries boasting that they cham- 
pion the workers and represent their interests, 
we enjoy the supreme confidence which invi- 
gorates our consistent and unfailing efforts in 
the prosecution of the class war. 

The facts, therefore, which the workers have 
to grasp are, that under the existing social order 
they are- slaves; the only thing they 
possess js their power to labour, which they are 
compelled to seJl in order to live. 

The workers are poor because they are robbed 
of the greater portion of the wealth which they 
produce. The necessaries of life are produced 
by the social labour of the workers, but the 
means and instruments for producing these 
necessaries are owned and controlled by the 
capitalist class. It is because of this antagonism, 
this contradiction, in society, ¢.e., social produc- 

Continued on p. 119. 
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THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF MARX. 


REPRINTED FROMTHE “INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW,” OCT., 1907. 


The mode of production of the physical means 
of life dominates as a rule the development 
of the social, political and intellectual life. 

: Kart Marx. 


I. 
The Socialist Critiques. 


Marx, half a century ago proposed a now 
method for the interpretation of history, which 
he and Engels have applied in their studies. It 
is not surprising that the historians, sociologists 
and philosophers, fearing lest the communist 
thinker corrupt their innocence and cause them 
to lose the favour of the bourgeoisie, should 
ignore tuis method; but it is strange that 
Socialists should hesitate to employ it, possibly 
for fear of arriving at conclusions which might 
rumple their bourgeois notions, to which they 
unconsciously remain prisoners. Instead of 
experimenting with it so as to judge it from its 
use, they prefer to discuss the question of its 
valueand they discoverinnumerable defectsin it 
it misconceives, they say, the ideal and i opera- 
tion ; it brutalises eternal truths and principles: 
it takes no account of the individual and of his 
role; it leads to an economic fatalism which 
excuses man from all effort, etc. What would 
these comrades think of a curpenter who, 
instead of working with the hammers, saws and 
planes put at his disposal, should quarrel with 
them? Since no perfect tools exist, he would 
have plenty of chance to rail at them. Criticism 
does not begin to be fruitful instéad of futile, 
until it comes after experience, which, better 
than the most subtle reasoning, makes us sen- 
sibie of imperfections and teaches us to correct 
them. Man first used the clumsy stone hammer, 
and its use taught him to transform it into more 
than a hundred types, differing in their raw 
material, their weight, and their form. 
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chemical combinations. 


. reason has succeeded in creating.” 


~ Leucippus and his disciple Democritus, five 
centuries before the Christian Era, introduced - 
the conception of the’atom to explain the make- 
up of mind and matter, and during more than 
two thousand years, philosophers, the idea not 
occurring to them of resorting to experience 
that they might test the atomic hypothesis, 
indulged in discussions on the atom in itself, 

on the fulness of matter indefinitely continued, 
on emptiness, discontinuity, etc. and it is not 
until the end of the 18th century that Dalton 
utilised the conception of Democritus to explain 
The atom, with which 
the philosophers had been able to do nothing, 
became in the hands of the chemists “one of 
the most powerful tools of research that human 
But now, 
after is use, the marvellous tool has been found 
imperfect and the radio-activity of matter 
obliges the physicists to pulverise the atom, 

that ultimate particle of matter, indivisible and 
impenetrable, into ultra-ultimate particles, of 
the same nature in all atoms, and carriers of 
electricity. The atomicules, a thousand times 
smaller than the atom of hydrogen, the smallest 

of atoms, are said to whirl with an extraordi- 
nary velocity around a central nucleus, as the 
planets and earth revolve around the sun. The 
atom might be a miniature solar system ‘and 

the elements of the bodies which we know 
might differ in themselves only in number and 
the gyratory movements of their atomiculeg, 
The recent discoveries of radio-activity, which 

shake fundamental laws of mathematical 

physics, ruin the atomic base of the chemical 

structure. It is impossible to mention a more 

noteworthy example of the stirility of verbal 

discussions and the fertility of experience. 

Action alone in the material and intellectual 
world is fruitful: “In the beginning wag 
action.” .; 
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Economic determinism* is a new tool 


ble of classifying and ex F 

udices and their narrowness of 

y of this 

ut the latter before using it wish to con- 

vince themselves that it is absolutely perfect- 

and that it may become the key to all the pro- 
blems of :history ; on this account it is quite 
possible for them to continue during the whole 
of their lives to discourse and to write articles 
and volumes on historical materialism, without 
adding a cag, io idea to the subject. Men of 
science are less timorous. They think that 
“from the practical point of view ittis of secon- 
importance. that theories and hypotheses 

be eorrect provided they guide us to results in 
agreement with the facts.” Truth, after all, 
is merely the best working hypothesis ; often 
error is the shortest ‘road to discovery. Chris- 
topher Columbus, starting from “the error in 
figuring made.by Ptolemy, on the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, discovered America, when he 
- thought fhe was arriving at the East Indies. 
Darwin recognises that the first idea of his 
theory of natural selection was suggested to 


him by the false law of Malthus on og leaps 


which he accepted with closed eyes. Physicists 
can to-day perceive that the hypothesis of 
Democritus is insufficient to include the pheno- 
mena recently studied, yet that does not alter 
the fact that it served to build up modern 
chemistry. 3 
It is in fact little observed that Marx has not 
presented his method of historical interpretation 
as a body of ‘doctrine with axioms, thereoms, 
corollaries and lemmas ; it is for him merely an 
instrument of research; he formulates it in a 
workmanlike style and puts it to the test. It 
can thus be criticised only -by contesting the 
results which it gives in his hands, for instance, 
by refuting his theory fof the class struggle. 
This our historians and philosophers carefully 
refrain from doing. They regare it as the im- 
pore work of the demon, precisely juse it 
as led Marx to the discovery of this powerful 
motive force in history: | 


IT 


Deistic and Idealistic Philosophies of. 


History. 


History is such a chaos of facts beyond man’s 
control, progressing and receding, clashing and 
interclashing, appearing and disappearing with- 
out apparent reason, that we are tempted to 


* We prefer Marz’s own term, “The Materialist 
Conception of History.” —Editors “S.S,” 


-_ 
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think it impossible to bind them and classify 
them into series from which can be discovered 
the causes of evolution and revolution. _ 

The collapse of systems in history has given 
rise in the minds of thinking men like Helm- 
holtz to the doubt whether it is possible to for- 
mulate a historical law that reality would con- 
firm. This doubt has. become so general that 
the intellectuals-no longer venture to construct 
like the philosophers of the first half of the 
19th century plans of universal history ; it 18 
indeed an echo of the incredulity of the econo- 
mists asto the possibility of controlling economic 
forces. But need we conclude from the difii- 
culties of the histor io. preiyens and the ill-suc- 
cess of attempts to solve it}that its solution is 
beyond the reach of the human mind ? In that 
case social phenomena would stand apart as the 
only ones which could not be logically linked to 

etermining causes. 
: Commonsense has never admitted such an 
impossibility ; on the contrary, men have always 
believed that what came to them, fortunate or 
unfortunate, was ig of a plan aig wpe 
a superior being. Man proposes an d dis- 
eee is a batoetngl axiom-'of popular wisdom 
which carries as much truth as. the axioms of 
geometry, on condition, however, that we inter- 
pret the meaning of the word God. 
All peoples have thought that a god directed 
their history. The cities of antiquity each 
a State divinity or poliad as the 
Greeks called ‘it, watching over their destinies 
and dwelling in the temple consecrated to him. 
The Jehovah of the Old Testament was a divi- 
_nity of this kind; he was lodged in a wooden 
box, called ‘‘Ark of the Covenant,” which was 
transported when the tribes of Israel changed 
their location, and which {was pit at the 
front of the armies in order that he might fight 
for his people. He took his quarrels so much 
to heart, according to the Bible, that he exter- 
minated his ‘enemies,—men, women, children, 
and beasts. The Romans, during the Second 
Punic War, thought it useful as a means of 
resistance to Hannibal to couple up their State 
divinity with that of Pessinus, namely Cybele, 
the mother of gods; they brought over from 
Asia Minor her statue, a big shapeless stone, 
and introduced into Rome her orgiastic worship: 
as they were at once superstitious and astute 
politicians, they annexed the State divinity of 
each conquered city, sending its statute to the 
capitol; they reasoned that, no longer dwelling 
among the conquered people, it would cease to 
protect them. ent. 
The Christians had no other idea of divinity 
when, to drive out the Pagan gods, they broke 
their statues and burned their temples, and 


when they called on Jesus and his eternal 


‘May, 1920, 


Father to battle with the demons who stirred 
up. the heresies of Allah which op the 
crescent to the cross. The cities of the Middle 
Ages put themselves under the protection ‘of 
municipal divinities ; St. Genevieve was that of 
Paris. The republic of Venice, that it might 
have an abundance of these protecting. divini- 
ties, brought over from Alexandria the skeleton 
of St. Mark and stole at Montpellier that of St. 
rege Civilised nations have never denied 
the Pagan belief : each monopolizes for its use 
the only and universal God of the Christians, 
and makes therefrom ita State divinity. Thus 
there are as many only and universal Gods as 
there are Christian nations, and the former 
fight among themselves as soon as the latter 
declare war; each nation prays its only and 
universal God to exterminateits rival and sings 
Te Deums in His honour if it is victorious, 
convinced that, it owes its triumph only to His 
rful intervention. The belief in the 
intrusion of God into human quarrels is not 
simulated by statesmen to please the coarse 
superstition of ignorant crowds; they share it. 
The "private letters recently published, which 
Bismarck wrote to his wife during the war of 
1870-71, show him believing that God passed 
His time in occupying Himself with him, his 
son and the Prussian armies. 

The philosophers who have taken God for 
the directing guide of history share thig infatu- 
ation ; they imagine that this God, creator of 
the universe and humanity, can be interested in 
nothing else than their country, religion and 
politics. Bossuet’s “Discourse on Universal 
History” is one of the most successful speci- 
mens of the kind: the Pagan nations extermi- 
nate each other to prepare for the coming of. 
Christianity, his religion, and the Christian 
nations slaughter each other to assure the 
greatness of Frafice, his country, and the glory 
of Louis XIV., his master. The historic move- 
ment, guided by God, culminated in the Sun- 
King; when he was extinguished, shadows 
invaded the world, and the Revolution, which 
Joseph de Maistre calls “the work of Satan,” 
burst forth. : 

Satan triumphed over God, the State divinity 
of the aristocracy and the Bourbons. The 
bourgeoisie, the class which God held in small 
regard, d itself of power and guillo- 
tined the king He had anointed: natural 
sciences, which He had cursed, triumphed and 
engendered for the bourgeoisie more riches 
than He had been able to give to His favourites, 
the nobles and the legitimate kings; Reason, 
which he had bound, broke her chains and 
dragged Him before her tribunal. The reign 
of Satan had begun. The romantic poets of the 
frst half of the nineteenth century composed 
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hymns in his honour; he was the unconquer- 
able vanquished, the great martyr, the consoler 
and hope of the oppressed ; he symbolised the 
urgeoisie in perpetual revolt against nobles, 
priests, and tyrants. But the victorious bour- 
geoisie had not the courage to take him for its 
State divinity; it patched up God, whom 
Reason had slightly disfigured, and restored 
him to honour ; nevertheless, not having entire 
faith in His omnipotence, it added to Him a 
troop of demigods : Progress, Justice, Liberty, 
Civilisation, Humanity, Fatherland, etc., who 
were chosen to preside over the destinies of the 
nations who had shaken off the yoke of the 
aristocracy. 
| These new gods are Ideas, “Spiritual Forces,”’ 
“imponderable Forces.” Hegel undertook to 
bring back this polytheism of Ideas into the 
monotheism of the Idea, which, born of itself, 
creates the world and history by its own unfol- 
ding. The (tod of historic philosophy is a 
mechanic who, for His amusement constructs 
the universe, whose movements he regulates, . 
and manufactures man, whose destinies He 
direc ts after a plan known to Himself alone, 
but the philosophic historians have not per- 
ceived that this eternal God is not the creator 
but the creature of man, who, in proportion to 
his own development, remodels Him, and that, 
far from being the director, He is the plaything 
of historic events. 

The philosophy of the idealists, in appear- 
ance less childish than that of the deists, is an 
unfortunate application to history of the deduc- 
tive method of the abstract sciences, whose pro- 
positions, logically linked, flow from certain 
undemonstrable axioms which impose them- 
selves by the principle of evidence. The mathe- 
maticians are wrong in not troubling themselves 
regarding the fashion in which the ideas slipped 
into the human mind. The idealists disdain to 
inquire ‘into the origin of their Ideas, coming 
no one knows whence ; they confine themselves 
to affirming that they exist of themselves, that 
they are perfectible, and that in proportion as 
they become ‘perfect they modify men and social 
phenomena, placed under their control ; thus it 
is only necessary to know the evolution of Ideas 
to acquire the laws of history. In this way 
Pythagoras thought that the knowledge of the 
properties of numbers would give knowledge of 
the properties of bodies. 

But because the axioms of mathematics can- 
riot be demonstrated by reasoning, that does 
not prove that they are not properties of bodies, 
just like colour, form, weight and warmth, 
which experience alone reveals, and the idea of 
which exists in the brain only use man has 
come into contact with the bodies of nature: It 


is, in fact, as impossible to prove by reasoning 
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| the labyrinth of earlier histoty,-whose facts they 


are satisfied to narrate without attempting to 


| niarshal them into progressive series. Since the 


i 


‘ 


| merely two of the most: 
| that their philosophic system closes the series, 


thei 


believed themselves founded on the power-of 
Progress. They affirmed in good faith that 


their habits, manners, virtues; private and. pub- 


lic morality, social and family organisation, 
industry and commerce were an advance over | 


everything which had existed. -The past was : 
only ignorance, barbarity, injustice andr-unrea- ° 


son: “Finally, for the first time,”: cried Hegel; 
‘Reason was to govern: the world,” The 
bourgeois of 1793 deified. her ; already in the 
beginning of the bourgeois period in the ancient 


goal of progressive evolution is the establish- 
ment of the social dietatorship. of the. bour- 
géoisie, that end once attained Progress must 

eto progress. In fact, the bourgeois who 


| Siealaitn that their capture of power is a social 


progress unique in history, declare that it would 
ea return to barbariam, “to slavery,” as 
Herbert Spencer says, if: they were dislodged 
from power by the proletariat. The vanquished 
aristocracy lookéd upon its. defeat in no other 
light: Belief in the decree of Progress, instinc- 
tive and unconscious in the bourgeois masses, 
shows itself conscious and’ reasoned in certain 
bourgedis thinkers. Hegel and Comte, to cite 

ous, affirm squarely 


that it is the crowning and the end of the pro- 
gressive evolution of thought. - So, then, philo- 
sophy and social and political institutions 
progress only to arrive at their bourgeois 
form, then Progress progresses no.more. - 

The bourgeoisie and its more intelligent 
intellectuals, who fix insurmountable limits to 
their progressive Progress, do better still ; they 
withdraw. from its influence certain social 
orgapisiams of prime importance. .The econo- 
mists, historians, and moralists; to demcnstrate 
in an irrefutable fashion that the paternal form 
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of ‘the fansily arid the individual form of pro- a eee 
' perty will: not be tratisformed; assure us that A USEFUL BOOK. 

they have existed from all time: They put forth Soin te tey 

these impudent assertions at the moment when | “4A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM,” by Tuomas Kirx uP 

researches-which-have been carried on for half a : thay Editiotr. Revised and partly re-written by 

cemturyare bringing’ into olear light the primi- | _ - - Sabo Saiaie Wie Londons A. &C. Black, Ltd., 

tive forms oi the family and of property: These | --*° -... 

bourgesis scientists are ignorant of them, or In a prefatory note to this volume Mr. Pease 
reason ag if they were ignorant of them. ~-- ,| informs the reader that the first nine chapters 

The ‘Ideas of Progress and of evolution were*| are reprinted from the second edition (July 

espécially fashionable during tho first years of | 1910) without material alteration, the remaining 
the nineteenth century, when the bourgeoisie | six chapters, which brings the story up je 
was still mtoxicated with its political victory, | August 1919, being written by himself. 
and with ‘the prodigious development of its:| -The yolume, although somewhat scrappy, is 
economic:‘riches ; they philosophers, historians, interésting in two respects. First, it contains 
moralists,.:: politicians, ‘romancers, and poets | brief but clear descriptions of the most. impor- 
fitted their-writings and their teachings to the | tant» working-class movements: of the earlier 
sauce of progressive : gress, which Fourier :| ‘period, together with items of biological interest 
was alone oralmost‘alone in reviling. ‘But to- | :about. the leaders connected with them. Its 
ward the middle of the century they were | second and most interesting feature is its 
obliged to calm their immoderate enthusiasm ::| ‘arrangement. Economic changes in the past 
the apparition of the proletariat on the political | and the rise of the present system are lightly 
stage-in England-and in France awoke in the | dealt with in. the first and second chapters. 
mind of the bourgeoisie certain disquieting | Then follow four chapters dealing with the 
reflections on the eternal duration of its social |‘ aspirations and efforts of the early reformers 
dominance. Progressive Progress lost its | and utopians. The story of ther eforts is 


charms, The ideas of Progress and of evolution; |: closed by Karkup with a brief but fairly accu- 


would finally have ceased to be current in hour-. | rate survey of the “Marxian Philosophy,” and 
geols phraseology had not the men of science, | the founding of the, Firat imaareel 
who: from the end of the eighteenth century | Pease takes up the thread and, in the same 
had gras the idea of evolution circulating in:| brief but clear manner, recounts the history of 
the sotial environment, utilised it4oexplain the |: the working-class movement since that time. 
formation of worlds. and the -organisation of:| - Kirkup-telle of the blind oping of the early 
vegetables and animals. ‘They gave it -uch-a |: reformersafter:the truth-and its final discovery 
scientific value and. such a popularity that-it | by Marx. Mr. Pease tells of the blind groping 
was impossible to sidetrack if : ie THs Seuinll from- the -tryth and the deliberate 
PT Sane eri Pie Bo AUL. LLAFARGUE. enthronement of confusi 
Gena dacikere RIC of confusion by the agents of the 
| (Po"be* Continued: ‘Necéséarily brief, ‘the chapter allotted to 
— oo = ° °F | Marx YWérely gives a“thort summary of the 
} op gee ang taciinL ants meaning of surplis-value, the antagonism of 
<. ¢ ¢-. NOTICES, ©" pire Lap bre aed working class and the 
aM ‘on. of.comrades is drawn.to the | “#bitdlist ‘class, and “the necessity of working- 
ioe Seagal caeh Cane boy ble class org#hisation for’ political supremacy with 
at the Head Office.. The class. moeta every | tie.cbject ‘of taking possession of the means of 
: ae ; ¥ | wealth:production.’ After this outspoken de- 
Thursday at:8 p.m. -. A006 ¥ my |i Saget Sis aOR Penne cua oe 
7 , eee claration’ the following~thapters read like a 
Even those who feel: pretty strong in econo: | jatrayal of’ thé’'workitg class by its leaders 
mics should try to go through ‘this course’ |: The reférmism of tha British Labour Party— 
with a view to fitting théniselves to take stmilar | ifcluding the s6-called Socialist parties that 
classes when the need and opportunity arise, as accept its dlectoral’ progratmes for parliamen- 
they undoubtedly will in the near future. tary seats—the suicidal nonsense of the 
nes — see eee  *" "1" Anarchists and’ Syndicalists, and the utopian 
"| abstirdities*of the Guild Socialists are inexcus- 
We have received a request for some back | able. Once thé position of the working class 
numbera of the SooraList SraNDARD to compléte | has been ‘scientifically determined and the 
a file for the New South Wales (Australia) | knowledge made'avéilable, those who pose as 
Reference and Research Library. “Gan Any | léaders atittighore it'dre guilty of treachery to 
reader oblige with copies of issués” prior td pallid Ni 3 *Mr: Pease writes in full 
1911? | meses] sympathy with the labour movement, but the 
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discriminating reader will be at once struck 
- by theinconsistency ofa working class movement 
based on reform after the discovery by Marx 
that the working class must be revolutionary. 
Kirkup is rather severe‘on the “Communist 
Manifesto,” which he says gives ‘‘in a violent 
and gerated form, the views which Marx 
afterwards elaborated in his large work on 
Capital.” But his previous summary of the 
Marxian races 24 takes the sting out of his 
own adjectives. Whether exp in the cold, 
lofty terms of the critic or the forceful eloquence 
- of Marx himself, the philosophy is always con- 
vincing, and as a Manif esto issued to the 
workers of all lands, the “Communist Mani- 
 festo” has never been 8 Re 
On pages 69 and 70 Mr. Pease falls into a 
common error when he writes about “ Marxian 
Socialism” not being the type of Socialism to 
make any progress in this country. This is the 
paltry excuse of the labour leaders who “‘know 
all about Socialism” but see rate; profit- 
able in the work of propagating it. They try 
to throw the blame for their own treachery on 
the workers—but the workers look to them for 
the truth, sepee ne. in their simplicity, to zet 
it because of the expressed sympathy of those 
leaders. They thus add meanness to their 
treachery, because it is impossible for them to 
-know what the workers will accept until they 
try them. 


On page 92° Mr. Pease tells the truth about - 


the atittade of the Labour Party towards the 
war, and members of that party should cease to 
boast about their opposition. Our author is 
very emphatic. ‘The Labour Party,’ he says, 
“supported the Goyernment in the prosecution 
of the war from first to last” The IL.P., he 
states, was, however, split into two sections, 
supporters of the Government and pacifists, 
who worked loyally together in spite of what 
would appear to be a vital difference of prin- 
ciple. This is easily explained when we 
remember that the pacifists were merely in 
opposition on humanitarian grounds against 
war in general as a method of settling capitalist 
disputes. Their two main contentions were that 
peace should be obtained by negociation, and 
that the conscientious objector should be 
released from the obligation to serve. All the 
so-called Socialist parties supported the Govern- 
ment in its prosecution of the war, and issued 
manifestoes declaring their loyalty. Even the 
prominent pacifists of the I.L.P. asserted that 
it was the: duty of every man to assist the 
Government in carrying out its objects. 

A rather curious slip is made on page 78 that 
the publishers might note. The organisation 
known as the I.W.W. is said to be the ‘“‘Inde- 
pendent Workers of the World.” 
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To those members of the English Labour 
Party who blame the Social Democrats of Ger- 
many for their support of the war an interesting 
statement is e by. Mr. Pease. He says: 
“Daring the few days when war was still in 
doubt ee Democrats held big 
meetin over the country to protest against 
it. Bat their action was in vain. Similar 
efforts on a smaller scale were made by Socia- 
lists in England and elsewhere.” If this compa- 
rison is true, neither the English nor any otber 
labour party have any grounds for accusing 
the German Social Democrats of giving support 
to their government, seeing that their own 
efforts to prevent the war were the feeblest. 

Mr. Pease is optimistic about the near future 
of the labour movement. He says, ‘‘unlees 


therefore, the course of events takes altogether 


a fresh turn, a few years hence will see the 


Socialist parties in control of stable governments, 
ruling some of the largest and ‘most highly | 


developed countries of the world.’ o 
Does this mean that in a few years Socialism 
will be established? Not according to Mr. 
Pease, who has already told us that these 
“Socialist parties” are not built on Socialist 


' principles. But what does government by these 
so-called Socialist parties mean? . We can best 


answer that question by an examination of their 
election programmes. When we do this we find 
that‘none of these parties run candidates 
pledged to the abolition of the capitalist sys- 
tem and the establishment of Secialism. The 
leaders of these parties who may be elected to 
the national assemblies have no mandate except 
for the reform of the present system. Before 
they can have such a mandate the workers 
must be educated to that degree’ of knowledge 
that will enable them to conaciously give it; 
but the leaders do not educate the workers in 
that direction at all, they simply take advan- 
tage of their ignorance to persuade them to 
support capitalist governments. This is proved 
by their own statement that they can provide an 
alternative government to.the present coalition. 
Some of the extremists of the movement talk of 
State ownership, guild Socialism, and even of 


common ownership, but the wiseheads of the | 


movement, who interpret correctly the degree 


of piggies some knowledge, are seldom mis- 
e 


taken. The so-called Socialist and Labour 
parties do not educate tho workers at all, they 
simply frame their own utterances on the super- 


stitions engendered in the minds of the workers 


by other capitalist agents.. 

If the . ian philosophy is correct, the 
workers cannot emancipate themselves until 
they understand it. The leaders of the various 
working-class parties in this country have not 


- yet commenced to teach it; from any point of 
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view, therefore, they have made no pro 
whatever. Real progress can only be aaaaived 
by the numbers in the Socialist ranks, by the 
votes they peter for Socialism, and by the 
strength and breadth of the movement. Any 
other sort of progress, such as obtaining 

arliamentary seats by compromise: with 
Loe or on programmes identical with the 

berals, is merely progress for the leaders 
toward the goal of their ambitions—a share ef 
the plunder and a place in the sun. 

As a short history of working-class move- 
ments both Kirkup and Pease have given us 
something that is reliable, though that portion 
of the work that has been undertaken by Mr. 
Pease is a record of error and confusion spread 
by self-a pointed leaders. To the intelligent 
Anis : will ; a pista if he but recognises 

signincance of the chapters dealing with the 
Marxian philosophy. . -—s—t . F. F, 


THE REASON WHY. 


Conscription has been officially abolished 

Yes, but not because you did not like it. Our 
masters have learned during this last war that 
the day of individual skill with arms is long 
past. isilling men and wrecking towns and 
villages is a business that is made quite simple 
for those who finally DO the business, and 
those who really pay for the upkeep of the Army 
and Navy (not you, my fellow worker) are out 
to cut down expenses in this as in all other 


A standing army of 220,000 profess; 
killers, and a half-baked army of cor aan ae 
torials will be quite sufficient to keep the wage- 
slaves in subjection both at home and abroad, 


and that is all that our masters requir 
the next “war to end war” comes cae — 

Then you will see if conscription is finished. 
Together with its inseparable ally, D.O.R.A. 
it will be trotted out afresh for your benefit—. 
to be the only hope of saving YOUR liberty 
YOUR home (if the brokers haven’t alread y 
been in), YOUR everything. YOU, who wiil 
be called up to “make one,” or perhaps your 
son, who is such a dear little fellow now, will 
very soon be taught “discipline” and smatter- 
ing enough of the methods of killing to gointo 
the new mud-alleys or trenches to make a heroic 
fight for liberty against “militarism” or some 
other terrible “ism.” 

A few hours N o. 1 Field Punishment will 
brighten up your intellect considerably, and 
you will learn to be courageous too—when 
there's a firing party and a hole in the groun 
wets for you if you show a sign 8 gra 
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You might be one of the “knowing” 
who say “Never again : I’ve been BS aa” 
but, my friend, when those terrible conditions 
come again, as come again they must under the 
Present system of society, you will be in no 
better: position to resist these dispensers of 
khaki suits, homes for heroes, and unemploy- 
_ doles than Pee ever were. | 

Oo you ever think over this? If 
you are sadly defficient in mlPecoasieiaen ie 
you DO, what conclusions have you come to? 
What can you do to help yourself ? 

THE ONLY WAY to help yourself in the 
matter 18. to do all you can to help bring in 
. system of society where “international” 
pene are totally unnecessary, where YOU can 

ve a life -of peace with plenty, where NO 
unemployment exists, and where no human 
being starves in the midst of plenty as they do 
oe ender the ve ah of grip that many of 

; ur pi I 1 
einen Pp y d ignorance, cal] 

© necessary system of scciety f 
wonderful benefits. to become souks and =e 
y A SOCIALIST system ; nothing short 

‘THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Brita; 
claim, and prove their claim, to be the “aly 
party in Great Britain whose principles will 
benefit the working class. We have no con- 
nection with L.L.P., B.S.P., L.P., S.D.P. or any 
other old P. of people who are only interested 
in two things: firstly, grinding their own axes 
secondly, trying to make the present rotten 
ee ee to you, thereby pro- 

ging the lite of that system which ori 

YOU down so mierciloegly: eee 
_if you are a thoughtful man come and con- 
sider our principles and policy. You will be 
welcome at any of our meetings, no matter 
whether Executive, Branch, or propaganda 
meetings. We cordially weleome your serious 
intere t. If you have questions to ask, come to 


, Our meetings and ask them. I assure you of a 


civil and scientifically considered answer. The 
Keener your intelligence the keener your wel- 
come from us, for we want the help of intelli- 
gent men, and intelligent men will want to help 
to spread our propaganda when they have got 
the knowledge of what we stand for. Never 
mind if you are poor in pocket—we are poor 
men and women ourselves—but the richer you 
are in sense—common sense—the better we 
will like you, for we are not out to mislead 
AR iea ot Dik 
ist Of Branches, together with the ti 

and places of their meetings, will he roi or 
the end of this paper. Come to any of car 
meetings and enquire: it costs you nothing— 
and knowledge awaits you. 


, 
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| OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subscriptions fo the Socitist Stanparp, articles, 
and correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C,1.—to whom - 
Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are: held 


_ at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. - 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. | 
Twelve Months, post free... ... 18. 6d. 
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CAPITALISM’S DARK HOUR. 

We used to hear much more than we do now 
about the awful prospects that awaited the péo- 
ples of the world in the event of their deciding 
to substitute Socialism for capitalism. Not 
only were we to wade to our goal through a sea 


of blood, but we were to find, when we reached 
our Land of Promise, that instead of being a 


-land flowing with milk and honey, it was a 


stoney and sterile desert. Famine and rape 
would stalk the land ; anarchy and chaos would 
overwhelm humanity; ruin and destruction 
would embrace all—all except the capitalists, 
departed per Cooks, with their capital (per 
Pickford) to “ Wangaloo, in unpacific seas.”’ 

Talk of that kind is not very fashionable just 
now—not that Socialism is any more attractive 
to those who used to indulgein such vapourings, 
but they are rather afraid to throw stones for 
very obvious reasons. 

However, if our opponents dare not talk of 
such things that is no reason why we should be 
deterred, while on the other hand there are good 
reasons for reminding our fellow wage slaves 
of the hypocritical taunts that our capitalist 


enemies have not the impudence to use just at. 


present. 


We are moved to these remarks by the awful 


spectacle of human misery which capitalism in 
her very prime offers to our eyes. For some 
days there has appeared in orthodox Press a 
most agonising appeal for funds to relieve the 
starving multitudes of what are now called the 
famine areas of Europe. In this appeal the 
statement is made that FIVE MILLION child- 
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ren are in danger of starvation, and we read 
this tragic announcement : 

‘“‘News is just to hand that only those 
children between three and five can be helped ; 
the mites under three must be abandoned to 
starvation, for there will not be enough food 
to go round if these are included.” 

and it is commented, “It has been necessary 
deliberately to select which children shall be 
saved and which must be left to die.” 

Those who have with such cool effroatery 
declared that Socialism could not feed her popu- 
lations have here something to think about. 
The present system, with all its wonderfully 
fertile means of production, is helpless to pre- 
vent catastrophes of such demensions of horror 


as no act of nature within human knowledge © 


has ever equalled— hay, it is not merely that it 
is unable to prevent them : it produces them. 
How utterly helpless the system is to cope 
with its own products is vividly shown: by two 
other statements in the heart-rending appeal. 
“Our docks are choked with food,” it. says. 
“Food is ready, clothing is ready.” That is the 
first statement. “I am convinced that Contral 
Europe is in danger of a famine that may in- 
volve all nations in a common riun,” Dr. Arthur 
Guttery is reported to have stated. So, though 
there are ample means at hand to gave these 
starving people, and though their misery is the 
concern of all other nations inasmuch es it is a 
standing menace of disaster, even to ruin, to all 
other nations, because those means are the pro- 
perty of the few instead of being the property 
of society, nothing can be done. Here the accu- 
mulated stocks of mutton cause the Government 
embarrassment, so that they are compelled to 
lower the price in order to induce people to eat 
more freely of it ; there men, women and chil- 


| dren are dying in thousands, and threatening 


to scourge the world with epidemic, for want of 
that very surplus>mutton—yet this accursed 
system has no other solution to the problem 
than private charity, which really is no solution 
at all. : 

There is another side to the question which 
should disturb the complacency of those who 
regard themselves as so detached from this 
great tragedy as to be not greatly concerned. 
Only three short years ago it needed but aslight 
turning of the fortunes of war to have brought 
this awful calamity upon the mothers and 
fathers and children of thisland. And more, 
it:may yet be the experience of those now living 
in this country to find their food supply cut off 
by foreign powers. A comparatively weak 
naval force, operating in the wide ocean spaces, 
could do it, and capitalism shows itself capable, 
in the struggle for markets, of condemning 
rival nations to death, : | 
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To what the so-called practical politics of the 
Labour Party and I.L.P. lead is plainly demon- 
strated by the recent Stockport election. 

It will be remembered that a vacancy 
occurred in the Stockport constituency through 
the death of Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes. Imme- 
diately following upon this the Labour member 
for Stockp rt (Mr. Wardle), who held one of the 
“bait” posts which the Government allots to 
Labourites who serve them well, resigned on 
account of “‘ill health” (a term which covers a 
multitude of political sins). No doubt the two 


items are connected in many ways by various | 


people, but the S.P.G.B. sums up the affair in 
two words— 
POLITIOAL BARGAINING. 


In a review of the election result “The Lobby 
Correspondent” writes in the “Daily News” of 
April 12th: | ee 

“The retention of Stockport was made pos- 
sible by a deal between the Coalition parties in 
the constituency. This involved'the resignation 
of Mr. Wardle, a minister, on the ground of ill- 
health.” 

Obviously Mr. Wardle’s seat had been gained 
at the previous election by means of a deal 
between the Labour and the Coalition parties, 

and he was compelled to resign because of a 
new arrangement between the Coalition Liberals 
and the Unionists to split their vote. 

Time after time these “deals” have been ex- 
posed in the Official Organ of our party ; also 
it has been shown how gratifying they have 
proved to the Liberal Party. Now, however, 
when capitalist groups have been re-shufiled in 
the course of development to suit variations in 
sectional interests, and Mr. Asquith is attempt- 
ing to lead an 7 


“‘ INDEPENDENT POLITICAL FORCE” TO SUPREMACY, 


the tone of his particular group has changed 
somewhat. Speaking at the National Liberal 
Club Mr. Featherstone Asquith said “There 
was an experiment made at Stockport, one of 
the most ingenious feats that I remember of 
political legerdemain.” (How Mr. Asquith must 
revel in memories of similar exploits!) He con- 
tinues, “You cannot always get a sitting mem- 
ber soaccommodating . . . as toconverta 
single into a double vacancy.” (“Daily News,” 
15.4.20.) . | 3 

True, Herbert; but he who pays the piper 
calls the tune, and the “practical politics,” the 
double-dealing and trickery which leads to pelf 
and place for labour leaders, allows for such 


ACCOMMODATING ARRANGEMENTS. 
And what of the great Sir Leo. C. Money, 


who, after being defeated at Tottenbam, was 


ace ee gee eee sere ans 
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rushed to do the ‘‘big man” stunt at Stock- 
port. Commenting on the defeat of himself and 
Mr. Perry (Lab. Uo-op.) he said: “There has 
been no real Labour fight before in Stockport. 
For many years contests have been in the 
character of sham fights where in double-bar- 
relled constituencies progressives were invited 
to divide their votes between the Liberal and 
Labour Parties.” (‘Daily News,” 12.420. 
Italics mine.’’) z 

We confirm Sir Leo’s statement but add that 
there has been no fight made by the Labour 
Party in any constituency in the true interest of 
the working class. More of that anon. 

As an iltustration of how an opportunist can 
take advantage of a compulsory lapse from 
previous opportunism to 


AFFIRM HIS STRAIGHTNESS 


the foregoing quotation serves very well, while 
the following from the Printers Register for 
6.2.19 is an interesting sidelight on Sir Leo. 
Money's past : 

“The ‘Labour Leader’ announces that Sir 
Leo has consented to become a regular contri- 
butor to its pages. | 

‘This announcement recalls Sir Leo’s 
description of the ‘Labour Leader’ in the 
‘House of Commons, when -he wanted the 
Government to dea] drastically with that paper. 
He said ‘'I'he ‘‘ Labour Leader” ever since the 
war began deliberately pursued week by week 
a policy of misrepresenting the present and 
past motives of the British Government, of 
- . Suggesting that war was provoked by 
British Diplomacy and aggression, of publishing 
¢n article charging the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary with deliberately deceiving ~ 
the House of Commcns, and in various other 
ways seeking to make it difficult for the United 
Kingdom to prosecute the war with success. 
During the past eleven month's the “Labour 
Leader”’ has published repeated discouragments 
to its readers to support the national cause or 
take part in the war.’” 


The noodle-headed but sincere members of 
the I.L.P. will be interested in this slice of Sir 
Leo's history. It may even lead them to criti- 
cally analyse the sayings and actions of the 
practical” politicians and refer to SP.G.B. 
literature for more irrefragable facts of their 


LEADERS’ CHARLATANISM. 


Why this sudden conversion to the ranks of 
Labour? Why this new-found interest on the 
part of Sir Leo, Lord Haldane, and others of 
their kind in the ability of Labour to govern? 

Methinks the wind has shifted slightly and 
sails are being trimmed accordingly. ‘ihe 
Labour Party is attracting lords, Knights, etc., 
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to add to the fakirs already within its:ranks. 
But addi pa of Oe ead weldine 
disgr officers, petit-bourgeois, budding 
capitalist and viidiatio- Hoctaltad politicians to its 
membership—embodying schemes for nationa- 
lisation of this or that industry, better gaols for 
the workers, etc., to its p ne—does not 
help the workers forward one iota in the accom- 
ishment of their historic mission. ' 
And so we address ourselves to the working 
class :—The machines and tools with which you 
produce vast quantities of wealth — themselves 
the product of labour —are owned by the master 
class. You are compelled to sell the only com- 
modity you possess—the power to labour—to 


the owners of those tools for a miserable pit-. 
tance varying but little from the actual cost of 


bsistance, while , the minority in 
su w they thar traf of 


society, take to themselves 
your labour. 7 | 
Et YOU ARE EXPLOITED! 

You lose one master, but are compelled to 
find another, and because of your non-owner- 
ship of the means 0: proiuciig the necessaries 


of life you are enslaveci to the possessing class - 


—the capitalists. Constantly you are con- 
fronted with the fear of unemployment, and 
conditions do not improve—they. are getting 


worse. 3 

Gulled by the cant and hypocrisy of Press, 
pulpit, and capitalist political agents (Tory, 

iberal, and Labour), you have in the past 
voted back into political power, because of 
promises, the representatives of the class which 
is interested in governing yousnd keeping you 
in subjection. Your interests are opposed to 
those of the exploiters, and you will be exploited 
and oppressed by them until you realise your 
true position,|and organise as a class into a 
political party with the object of capturing the 

POLITICAL POWER 


and overthrowing the present system of contra- 


dictions of wealth and poverty, and the conver- 
sion of the means of wealth production from 
instruments of profit-grinding into common 
property to be administered for the well-being 
of all. 

The remedy is in your own hands—the 
working class are the majority in society, and 
the majority must be brought to an under- 
standing and acceptance of the principles of the 
S.P.G.B. as printed in this and every issue of 
this journal. 

Line up! There is no hope for the working 
class except in the establishment of ae 


RN I RTT ; 
Now that the “S.S” costs you 2d., read it 
and pass it on. 


of the numerous attempts made to 


May, 1946. 
A GLOOMY PROFESSOR. . 


“THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE,” by StepHen Leacoce. London: John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 5s. net. 


This book, written by a professor of Political 
Economy at McGill University, Montreal, is one 
lain the 
“labour unrest” throughout the world, and to 
propose some remedial measures for it. To be, 
and remain, a professor at a University neces- 
sarily means that one must not put forth ideas 
or statements that are injurious to the interests 
of the master class. Should one do so one sal 


quickly loses one’s chair, and is forced to 


employment in another direction. ieee fee 
his does not prevent certain guarded criti- 
cisms being made, especially when. “unrest” 
reaches a troublesome stage, but the edge of 
the criticism is always turned in the end eee 
one or two “exceptional” employers ‘while the 
jority are shown to be virtuous, hard-work- 
ing, self-sacrificing benefactors of mankind. 

- Thus the present volume opens with several 
important admissions on the conditions existing 
to day. -On page 14 we are told. - 7 

With all our wealth we are still lpoor. After a. 
century and a half of labour earn machinery we 
work about as hard asever. With a power over 
nature multiplied a hundred fold, nature still con- 
quers us. 

And more than this: There are many scenes in 
which the machine age seems to leave the great 
bulk of civilised humanity, the working part of it, 
worse off instead of better. — 

This point is further emphasised on page 76 
where he says: | 
_ Labour-saving machinery does not of itself save 


the working world a single hour of toil; it only 
shifts it from one task to another. 


In the third chapter the author atienapts to 
disprove the usual theories on Value and Price. 
Especially does he object to the views of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo that the quantity of labour 
governs value. After referring to the stock 
illustration of the primitive savage he contends: 


But in the complexity of modern industrial life 
such a calculation no longer applies ; the differences 
of technical skill, of native ingenuity, and technical 
preparation become enormous. The hour’s work of 
a common labourer is not the same thing as the 
hour’s work of a watchmaker mending a watch, or 
of an engineer directing the building of a bridge, or 
of an architect drawing a plan. There is no way of 
reducing these hours to a common basis. 


The falsity of this statement’is proved by 


everyday experience. Engineers, Architects, 


trained Technicians, etc., make elaborate and 
close calculations to show how the time they 
have to spend in acquiring their special know- 
ledge and training has to be taken into account 
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when their remuneration is being fixed.. 
Directly or indirectly these multiplications are 
always applied to the unskilled labourers’ 
standard 9s the basis of the calculation. Thus 
in the agitation carried on to-day by the school 

, many of the speakers are taking the 
dustman or coalman as a basis for their calcu 
lation of what the salary of the teacher should 
be. A striking illustration of this fact is given 
in places where technical and professional 
education is partly or wholly supported from 
the national taxes. This reduces, or in some 
cases abolishes the fees that were paid formerly 
by the students, who are then expected to take 
lower salaries because their training has cost 
them less. pare in Germany were a front 
rank instance of this. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Leacock says later on, 
that the payments at a given moment are the. 
outcome of “economic strength.” But “‘econo- 
mic strength” only determines the range of the 
“fluctuations,” it does not fix the line about 
which these fluctuations take place. That is 
determined by the cost of production based 
upon the average unskilled labourer. 

Having admitted so much of the evils of the 
present system the author turns to remedies. 
Apart from his own nostrums he only refers to 
one other proposed remedy, namely, Socialism. 
This is impossible—“ Socialism is a beautiful 
dream, possible only for the angels” (p. 22;. 
Still he objects to the proscribing and persecu- 
tion of Socialism, acd claims that “It will 
languish and perish in the dry sunlight of open 
discussion.” . : 

But what is the ‘‘Socialism” that,Mr. Leacock 
combats? In this second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, sixty-one years after the publica- 
tion of Marx’s “‘Critique of Political Economy,” 
@ critic of Socialism, not an ignorant. Christian 
Evidence ranter, or a Tariff Reform charlatan, 
but a full-blown “‘professor’’.of Political Eco- 
nomy, takes as the standard work on Socialism 
Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward!” The 
laws of social evolution are not even mentioned. 
The stage of development that present society 
has reached, and the only alternatives before us 


' are passed over and a, philanthropic sentimen- 


talist’s dream of a future state of society, with 
all its details fully worked out, is put up to be. 
shot at, while the scientific analysis of capital- 
ism and the discovery of social laws by Marx, 
Engels, and Morgan are carefully ignored. 
Even then what is the author’s main objection 
to “Looking Backward”? It is to the 
elected man . They, in his opinion, must 
work as angels. ‘‘ Now,” he says (p. 106) “Let 
me ask in the name of sanity where are such 
officials to be found?” And he answers that 
they cannot be found anywhere. —_ 
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What, then, is to be done? For evidently 
something must be done to avert chaos. 

The time has gone by when a man shall starve 
asking in vain for work; when the listless outcast 
shall draw his rags shivering about him unheeded 
of his fellows ; when children sha'l ke born in hun- 
ger and bred in want and broken in toil with never 
a chance in life. If nothing else will end these 
things, fear will do it. The hardest capitalist that 

_ ever gripped his property with the iron grasp of 
legal right, relaxes his grasp a little when he thinks 
of the posibilities of a social conflagration.” (P 119.) 
Mr. Leacock’s remedies can hardly be des- 

cribed as heroic. ‘‘Work must either be found 
or must be provided by the State itself,” he says, 
and points to the undeveloped lands of Canada, 
United States, and Australia as being capable 
of absorbing the labour of generations. Whether 
this means compulsory emigration we are not 
told. Itis interesting to note in passing that 
he says much to discredit the Malthusian 
doctrme. | 


Put into the plainest of prose, then, we are saying 
that the government of every country ought to 
supply work and pay for the unemployed, mainten- 
ance for the infirm and ag: d, and education for the 
children. (P. 130.) : 
The two great measures to be applied to tLis 

end are the establishment of a minimum wage 
and the shortening of the hours of labour. Even 
eight hours a day at a mechanical task is con- 
sidered too long by ourauthor. These measures 
are to be brought into operation gradually by 
the combined means of legislation and collective 
organisation. 

It needs but a superficial examination to show 
that even a rigorous application of these mea- 
sures would not affect more than the fringe of 
the subject. Despite the so-called shortage of 
commodities, General Haig has been appealing 
in vain to the employers to give work to hun- 
dreds of thousands of demobilised men and 
officers who are uuemployed. Gibing at certain 
of the trade unions is mere clap-trap as these 
unions point to the number of unemployed 
already in their ranks. Above all this, however, 
is the over-riding constant factor of improvin g 
machinery and means of production. These 
grow far faster than the effective demands of 
the market can absorb their products. Hence, 
apart from certain times of fluctuation, the 
number of unemployed is not only maintained, 
but is bound to increase. — 

Against this great fact Mr. Leacock’s puny 
measures are as useless as Mrs. Partington’s 
broom against the sea. 

And even then, with unconscious humour, 
our author turns his own arguments against 
Socialism upon his own case when he says : 

Yet it is clear that a policy of State work and 

State pay for all who are otherwise pnable to find 
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occupation, involves. ge fo difficulties, The 


opportagit will loom large for the prodigal waste. - 
oO 


money for the undertaking of public works of no 
real. utilityand :for- the shbsidising of an army of 
. A terrible outlook, traly! And how can it 
be met? By the very means that our author 
declared impossible... _ : 
:giClearly enough:a certain niodicum of - public 
honesty and. integrity is essential for:such a task ; 
more, undoubtedly, than:we have:hitherto been.able 
_to enlist in the service of the commonwealth. But 
without it we perish. SHRP LPTS BW es tee 
Then.,perigh., .we, must,.for Mr.. Leacock. has 
already stated that auch people.caynot be 
onnd, . gud. oF dak gy. . 2 bs ee ‘ d 
dha Socialigt—a student of social.svolntion— 
hag :no,use for gither.the well-meaning Utopias 


of the Bellamys or the despair of the Leacock: 
He knows that the development, of the powers. 


of production, their increasing size,.and, com- 


plexity, the steady concentration of the means 
of life into fewer and: fewer hands, with its 
increasing slayery af the w-rkers, wi UU force, the 
problem before ian kta. : — |-i:her social owner- 
ship of the- Means of Lile, or Destruction. -: - 
he unrest, the rumblings, the strikes, are 
all signs that the working class are beginning 
to kick—still blindly, it is true inst . the 
effects of this system. That restlessness, turned. 
into right channels due to the education. the 
conditions give, aided by the propaganda of the 
Socialist, will ensure that not destructior but: 
Socialism, will prove the solution of the prcklem. 
J. Fitz@ERabp._ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONCERNING MARESNESTS AND OTHER 
— THINGS. | 

To tae Epiron, 5 i 

13, Park Parade, N- Binchley: 
Dear Sir,—TI am sorry to read your criticism’ df 
Mr. Dell’s book in your Marél issue. “Your 
criticism is far more confusing ‘and: contradic- 
tory than Mr. Dell’s clear thinking. For instance, 
if Voltaire is out of date and keeping with the 
present condition, how can Marx be up to date? 


Yet you quote Marx. If Marx lived later than’ 


Voltaire, Marx also attempted something more 
cohcrete in theories than did Voltaire. Many 
of his theories: have miscarried, therefore they 
are equally out of date in their usefulness as 
Voltaire. | 

- The Bolsheviks could no more use Marxism 
than any other old theory. Does the Editor 
really ‘believe the workers will ever hold -power 
by the use of the present parliamentary 
machine? ‘I:have been accused jof:. being’ an 


optimist, butd have yet to reach a pitch of exhi- 
aration tie I “aa believe that a volunteer 
-armyofficered by Bourgeois will obey a Socialist 
‘ parliaments laws ‘for the abolition of capitalism. 

would like. to know why the Editor thinks 
, that if armed.the.workers would readily fight, 
yet could..not, be got to strike successfully— 
especially when one considers that trade union- 
ism the-farthest the workers have yet reached 
, to, What difference to.the workers when faced 


| with starvation whether badly armed or not at 
all ? In. the division ef classes you makeaslight 


mistake by leaving out. about half of the popu- 
lation. ;. Yon have completely forgotten the un- 
_ happy, jmisled, .aspiring, .unsuccessful Middle 
: Bourgeoisie. He is the hardest worked, heavi- 

est taxed, and perhaps poorest individual in 


ks. |; the country. ;.J say this fully realising that this 


class of slave_toils; yet, produces not, and that 
| thie slave is hinsiases to, the workers and the 


| thie: ndividual_ syo | become con- 
,Vinced of the.absence.of any affinity *twixt the 
capitalist and ‘himeelf. Perhaps hunger and 
mutual suffering might. weld, the link with his 
fellow ‘wage slave..of 9 differing grade. Mr. 
, Dell sis quite right when. he says it is incon- 
. ceivable that .the.workers will reach a stage of 
development when they will cease to be true to 
their education and see clear, while the machi- 
‘nery of public opinion is in the unscrupulous 


.| hands of the ‘class who are under no misappre- 


hension as to what is best for themselves and 
hence worst: for the workers. SgjJong as they 
guide, so long will the workers.gome in contact 
with the greatest obstacles in {heir march to 
freedom. All clear issues, will be confused, all 
maresnests held up. Anything so long as 1t is 
not the real thing. I ain nota believer either 
im the: politidal’ machinery nor yet in trade 


_ |} unionism: I khow that both have evolved with 


' thé prekent-system. “Yet I would like to see 
' this machine used for the coersion of this pre- 
sent’parlismentary machine. These two are of 
a kind. When the crush comes we would begin 
to think ofthe political machinery, a machine 
' that will-fit:in with the new conditions as they 
atise:’ Then we might‘even arm the proletariat. 
But at present it is dangerous and useless and 
a hindrance: I would be very glad if you coul 
find room for this. | J. Hory. 


OUR REPLY. 


Had Mr. Horn read the review he is so ready 

to aitiias more carefully, he would have found 

. many of his.objections met in the review ilgelf. 
' For instance, he wonld have seen that our ob- 
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jection f following Voltaire ag not, tat. bo 


ved a certain time ago, but that his views were 


those of the now raling class. Our g¢ritic 


carefully ignores this point. | 
Which of Marx’s theories have miscarried ? 
Weare not told. When: our critic can point to 
what he considers such a case we will examine 
it. ote | 
Whatever the Bolsheviks may have ‘used, 
they certainly have made the loudest claims that 
their actions are the purest “Marxism.” ' Mr. 
Horn should send his denials (without evidence) 
to them. 7 oat caeg a ere eet 
The question of the parliamentary machine 


is another point dealt with in the review. Our 


correspondent should read it. 

The “volunteer”? army of Great Britain is 
officered by wage slaves {of ‘thé, professional 
type | not the bourgeoisié—and ‘always ‘obeys 
the orders formulated in Parliament. The 


Army does not question its orders, and iftit is : 


prepared to shoot down its fellow workers when 
ordered by the masters’ Government to do 80, 


surely it has no reason to refuse to shoot the ’ 


masters at the orders of a Socialist Parliament. 
Only blind ignorance of the Army and its 


methods, and the system by whie. it- is con- - 


trolled, could account for such views as our 
correspondent puts forth. — 

The reason the workers could not “strike - 
successfully” for the overthrow of capitalism is 
another matter fully dealt with in the review. 

Mr. Horn first says that we have made a 
mistake in our division of the classes because 
we have left out the “middle bourgeoisie.” 
Further on he calls this “‘bourgeojsie” “fellow 
wage slaves,” thus agreeing with our descrip- _ 

striae Jo. 


tion of this section. 


READY SHORTLY. 
MANIFESTO | 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘SIXTH EDITION, . 
WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the S.D.P., 
LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, 
, S:L.P., etc. 7 


Price Three Pence. 


Post free, 35d. per copy; from the S.P.G.B., 
17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. 
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“LOST, STOLEN, _ 
; OR STRAYED ”— 
AN INTELLECTUAL. 


“SOCIALISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY,” by 
BERNARD Suaw. National Guilds League Lecture 
,, at Kingsway Hall, London, on Jan. 29th, 1920. 
Supplement to the “New Commonwealth.” 

Price 2d. 


aie dealing with reformers of any kind it is 
uncult to sort the wheat—what little there is 
of it—from the chaff in which it is buried. 

The above is an excellent instance of this 
truism. -Here we find the usual pot-pourri of 
good horse-sense and nonsense. : 

The lecturer says “. in all ‘my experi- 


| ence almost all the opposition which reformers 


meet with arises not really from any particular 
objection which people fhave to the reformer’s 
plan; but from their extraordinary ignorance of 
the éxisting state of things in which they them- 
Sél¥es live, which they often fiymly believe does 
realise the plan of the reformer as far as it is 
humanly possible for it to be realised.” 
> He:does not say anything about: the revolu- 
tionist'; however, apparently it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect an individual of the “super”- 
intellectual ‘calibre of the one and only George 
Bernard Shaw of that ilk. to appreciate the 
difference: | : 
Shaw then makes an appeal—in the main 
really good—for unity among the robbed class 
against the robbers. Like most of his “wheat,” 
it is much too long to quote. 
We now come to a fine homily on capitalist 
konour—although, as might be expected, the 
lecturer concludes it with an error in which he 


| completely gives away the case for Nationali- 


sation and Municipalisation. This will be dealt 
with later. : 

- The error referred to is in the statement that 
“The production of wealth became a matter of 
the organisation of labour, and that was done 
by comparatively vulgar persons belonging to 
what is called the ‘middle-class.’ ” 


. The lecturer would doubtless be surprised if 


he were told that there is no middle class. The 
“organisation of labour’’ is carried on entirely 


| by the working class, from the managing 
; director to the office-boy. 


There was a period in early capitalism when 


individual owners of the means of production 
/ conducted their various businesses themselves. 


They were called “Captains of Industry.” It 
would possibly be correct to call these people 
the middle class. But to-day the “Captains of 
Industry” have by the inexorable march of 
economic development been forced down into 
the ranks of the parletariat, and the modern 
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“Qupta‘ns of Industry” are the salaried ser- 
vants —wage slaves of absentee shareholders. 
These shareholders can be dispensed with at 
any time that the workers make up their minds 
to get on with it. So we say, and challenge 
denial from any quarter, that there is no mid- 
dle class. | 

Weare told, “if you givea man £50, £100, 
or £1,000 a day—and that is the sort of income 
people have nowadays—you can see that then 
money saces itself.” Ha! Ha! Ha! He fur- 
ther defines capital as ‘“‘saved up money. 
This sort of tripe one expcts from an “intellec- 
tual.” But there —! : 3 saa 

If one:puts a penny away how long will 1t be 
before that noting Baseeieh more? On Shaw's 
argument it should not take us long to raise 
‘that £1,000. Bee , 

This epistle is written under the title ‘Tost, 
Stolen, or Strayed’—An Intellectual, and now 
we come to the point of the title, for if Mr. 
Shaw is to be taken seriously one can only 
judge his sincerity at the cost of his 
. intelligence. rs 

After showing how the “old limited aristo- 
cracy” retired from business, 1.¢., that of 
exploiting the workers, and describing the 
birth of the “plutocracy” he says: ‘A career 
is open to the talented, and society 1s open to 
the rich. ‘The particular talent to which a 
career is open is that of getting as much money 
as possible out of other people's pockets and 
putting it into your own.” La 

He goes on, ‘and most Socialist Societies and 
a good many eccentric philanthropists here and 
there, want to turn their backs on this particu- 
lar principle. They want to stop robbing. They 
want to goin for general co-operation for the 
good of the community, in short, for Socialism. 
Is there any likelihood, any sign, of the forma- 
tion of a party in this country which will abso- 
lutely throw over the idea of robbery and go in 
for co-operative and common production for the 
benefit of the whole country?” And soon ad 
lab. . | 
- Note the muddle our “intellectual” has. got 
int»! He says ‘most Socialist Societies” want 
‘to stop robbery, and in practically the same 
sentence asks if there is any sign of the forma- 
tion of such a party! — | 2 

We are “bored stiff” by along tirade from 
Mr. Shaw in which he, instead of showing the 
true working-class position, endeavours to set 
one section of the proletariat against the rest by 
discussing the degree of utility of the respective 
services performed by them. He shows how 
some are engaged in the actual production of 
the essentials for human existence, while others 
are merely domestic servants or even lawyers 
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or doctors. There is one section which he does: 
not refer to—apparently for personal reasons— 
but I will mention it for him. It is the dra- 
matists, actors, and the theatrical pfofession 
generally. But after all, what does it matter ? 
They are ALL members of the working class, 


getting their living by the sale of their labour- - 


ower. | 

F The pet theory held by Bernard Shaw and 
his colleagues of the Fabian Society and the 
Labour Party is that of Nationalisation. It is 
stated above that Mr. Shaw gives away the case 
for Nationalisation. I will now p 
evidence from the lecture which is the subject 
of this criticism. | 

The lecturer states, and righ ly too, that the 
“old-fashioned robber baron . . ._ has 
largely passed away, and what remains of him 
—and this is very important—is a tremendous 

ublic opinion that it is every mans duty to 
ht for his country, meaning the robber class 
for which his country exists.” . 

That is to say that when people speak of the 
country, or the nation, they mean the exploiting 
class. Therefore when anything 1s nationalised 
all that has happened is that the property 
which has been nationalised has been trans- 
forred from the ownership of a few individual 
members, or maybe groups of members called 
companies, etc.) of the capitalist class to the 
collective ownership of the whole of that class. 

~ There is one point in the lecture that should 
have been dealt with before. | 

Weare told that Lenin “introduced ‘compul- 
sory labour’” into Russia. This has no terror 
for us, for we have become hardened to it by 
long experience... But apparently what Lenin 
did was to introduce compuléory. labour, not for 
the workers, for they had been the subjects of 
complsory labour all their lives, but for the 
exploiting class, who had never done any work 
previously. i 3 ee ae 

And now I think that sufficient evidence has 
been produced to show that the person referred 

to in the title of this article 1s Mr. George 

Bernard Shaw, who is the “ Intellectual who 

is “lost, stolen, or strayed.” UTCH. 
scan ean a 
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There is an old, French proverb: “Il faut 
souffrir pour etre savant,” which might be trans- 
lated: “It 18 necessary to suffer to achieve 
wisdom,” although one might wish it could be 
translated to mean that wisdom was the inevi- 
table result of suffering. Truly the working 
class of the world have suffered untold mieeries, 
particularly during the last few years; but, 
alas! they appear to be no wiser than before. 

There were some amongst us who used to 
comfort ourselves, during the deluge of blood 
and fury that swept over Europe, with the 
reflsction that surely the proletariat blindly 
seeking relief would lift their eyes to the right 
way, the Socialist way, out. . 

But we find that the terrible memories, the 
nights of horror, the weary years in blood- 
soaked trenches are all forgotten and, worse 
still, forgiven. Saeon 

What do we read in the daily Press, the 
criterion of popular thought? What does the 
average man-talk about on his way to work in 
the morning? Does he ask his neighbour why 
it 1s that, in spite of the fact that he was at the 
capture of Jerusalem, or that he assisted in 
driving the Germans out of their African colo- 
nies, he finds the struggle to live more difficult 
than before, that his wages are insufficient to 
keep him in comfort just as they were before, 


and that, despite the fact that “we” have won 


the greatest war (as yet) in history, his position 
has not improved one iota, but has, on the con- 
trary, worsened ? Bat | 

-No! listen to him and you will find thut he 
is sents, the chastity of Mrs. Bamberger, 
expressing the opivion that there is ‘‘something 
in” toe spiritual messages transmitted to the 


- Rev. G. Vale Owen, or weighing the chances of 


his football favourites winning the English 


Cup. Anything but his own misery—and I 
defy you to produce a member of the working |, 


class to whom misery is not more familiar than 
the sort of tenth-rate happiness he sometimes 
enjoys. oe : 

A cynicsaid that nothing but a volcano could 
lift the working class froni the position they 
now occupy in society. He was right and he 
was wrong! The volcano has come, yet the 
working class still grope in the mud and lava 
it has left behind. But there is still to come 
the volcano of organised political action. Nc- 
thing else will serve. Direct Action is an easily 
exploded fallacy, Nationalisation is a polysylla- 
blic nothingness as far as the working class are 
concerned. The Labour Party have never 
understood the Class, Struggle and never 
preached it The other parties have been tried 
and found wanting. All that remains, therefore, 


is for the proletariat to provide their own vol- ! 


~ 
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eruption is the Socialist Party. 

It takes no more than average intelligence to 
understand why the working class are robbed | 
and hew to stop that robbery. It will take no 
more energy than they already sell to the mas- 
ter class to build up their organisation on sound 
lines, They have the brains to build beautiful 
nouses, luxurious motor-cars, exquisite furniture 
for their masters. Why, then, will they not dc 
things for themselves? Why remain divorced 
from the wonderful potentialities of a world 
young in evolution, still ignorant of its own 
chemistry, and still possessing all that man can 
desire? It takes no more than a little thought 
to understand the absurdity of slavery, and no 
more than intelligent class-conscious action to 
win through to happiness, comfort, and security 
for all men. _. 

Diecuss this in your third class “workman’s” 
instead of the Linconshire Handicap ! | 


OUR £1,000 FUND. 


We publish below our 15th list of subscrip- 
tions to the “World for the Workers Fund.” 
As aneffort at saving up for the Globe for those 
who do the work on it £25 in three months is 
not very encouraging, though some are doing 
their duty splendidly. Don’t forget our cheque 
when you draw your next quarter's salary. We 
come before income tax. 


FIFTEENTH LIST. 


Already acknowledged - - : 
Hackeey Dance . - - £495 
A few sympathisers of the Licensed Ve- 
heicle Workess, per E. Fairbrother - 
Tottenham Branch ~ .- e 
“= ‘ Book Raffle 
N.W. London Branch .- : 
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99 - 7 
. ; LS, 138. - . 
A. W. Addington (Egerton, Kent) 
T. Rimmer (Liverpool) - - 
W. F. Stroud (Clapton) - 
F. M. Foan (Battersea) - 
Wm: Chitty (Tooting) - 
Mr, Owen (iatereen - 
D. G. Fincham (Edmonton)_ - 
G. F. Hart (Leicester) 1s ; Anon, 6d. 


Sheet 309. A.M, Aedy (West Ham) 
“ . H.G.King _ ,, < 

. E.G. Pervinkler (E, Lon.) 

. G. Higgs (Waltham;tow) 
F. Mear (Birmingham) 

. E Atkins = 

. F.B. Cheshire (Manchester 

. Tom Sala ‘ | 
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Total £ 520 5 4 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communicitions to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
. thew-st.,Letchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 
meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Cr-ek-st., York-rd. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to E. Jasper, Sec., 
74Murdock-rd., Handsworth, Birmingham. Branch 
meets Sats: at Coffee House, Spiceal-st. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only :hrough the 
Ex. Com'’tee. Applications to General Secy. — 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3 Branch meets first 
and last Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDMONTON.—Communications to the Secy., 142 

' Batwar-rd.; Edmonton, N.18, | 

HACKNEY. -Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd.,.E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7 30, at the 
Sigdon-rd, Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 

ISLINGTON —Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seyen Siste s-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tionsto J. Lachlan, 35 Alma-st, Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec , 70 New- 

 castlé-st., Hulme Manchester. : 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Fridays at 8, at Ex- 
mouth -St. Schools (L C.C.), Hampstead-rd., N.W. 
Communications to W, F. Tickner, 51 High-rd , 
Willesden-green, N.W. ro. 

SOUTHEND ON.SEA. —Communications to Secy.. J. 
Bird, 5 Wellington -avenue, Westcliff :-on-Sea. 
TOOTING.—Communication: to Secv.. 207 Derinton- 
rd, Tooting,S.W. Branch meets Fridays at 143 

Beechcroft-rd., Upper To ting at 8} p.m 


om a Oe 


‘TOTTENHAM. -Secy. C. Stowe, 13 Culvert-rd.’ S. 


Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 at 
Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business Public invited. 


_WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 51 


Greenleaf-rd., Walthamstow. | Branch-meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st.,every Monday. Visitors 
invited 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Secy., 107 Kensington- 
avenue Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford-rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard,-22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford E. 

WOOD GREEN.—Branch meets Fridays: at 8.30 at 
Brook: Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 

a 


_S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 


LONDON DISTRICT. 

Sundays: 

Clapham Common; 3 p.m. - 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7 30 p.m. 

Finsbury Park, 3. p.m. 

Tottenham, West Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 

Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 

Manor Park, ‘part of Essex,” 7 p.m. 
Mondays: 

Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Wednesdays: : 

Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 

Dalston, Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Fridays: 

Battersea; “Prince’s Head,”’ 8 p.m. 
“SWood Creen, Jolly 

Wood ° » Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 


{ik SOCTALION @TANDARD.— 


as May, 1920. 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT SRITAIN. 


SBIECT. 


_ The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own- 


ership and democratic control of the 


means and instruments for producing 
and distributing weaith by and‘in‘ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


‘THE SOCIALIST PARTY ‘of Great 


| Britain 

HOLDS— | 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e.; land, factories, 
railways, ste.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

_ That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce bat do not possess. ee | 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterc by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 2 | 
_. That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 7 | 

That this emancipation must be the work of the _ 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic, | 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to evéry other party. 

The Sociale? Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of ‘this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. : 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party shoulda ply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest baie or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOGIALIGT PARTY of Great Gritain, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1 & Printed by A. SUCKLING 156 High: 
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TIONALISATION | 
OF THE RAILWAYS. 


“THE CASE FOR NATIONALIZATION * by A. large concerns, where einai salaries are 
' Emre Davis. L.C.C.. Chairman Railway paid to directors and others. He gives facts and © 

Rationalization Sosiety. London: George Allen figures ; he makes comparisons and builds up _ 
ee et aed ae Od. nett. & case for Nationalisation as against private 
- In this voluminous work Mr. Davies has cer- enterprise that is unassailable on this head. 
tainly made -out a-case for nationalisation as | Before doing this, however, he warns the baa 

: o~_ t its capitalist opponents. : against expecting too mu 
What ) meets thelr charges of extra- | A from Nationalisation while 
our author Son se Wire an — Significant under-capitalist aan He 
‘weight of evidence to the con- . says: “Is it to be expected 
ra da Bat, hke all Nationa- — that men :.. . oO 


; 3 : opposed 
lisers, he has failed to show why the workers | to the principle of community ownership which 
should interest themselves in it, either as an | would affect the position they and their class 
immediate reform or as a sigh tty apg toward, | hold, should really endeavour to make a success 


Socialism. Hehasconvincingly, if unconsciously, || of government undertakings? The interests 
shown that Nationalisation offers nothing to the | conflict too violently. If force and circumstances 
workers when he’ proves, as he does quite | compel them, as it does, steadily to increase the 
conclusively, that both Nationalisation and | size and number of Government undertakings, 
Municipalisation have invariably effected greater they do the best they can for their friends and 
economies than similar undertakings under | class.” | 
private enterprise. Mr. Davies admits that a In spite of this handicap, however, State and 
more economical production results from the | Municipal concerns are proved by overwhelmin 
large concern as well as from the State con- | evidence to be more efficient and economi 
cern, but he quite fails to draw the obvious _ than private concerns. Post Office, telegraph, 
conclusion, telephone, railways, mines, electricity supply, 
banking, insurance, and many other examples 
from all parts. of the world are shown to be 
financially sound according to capitalist stan- 
dards and more economically worked than 
similar undertakings under private enterprise. 
In fact, so much does Mr. Davies prove in this 
: direction that if every worker 
He Proves interested in the subjéct read 
Too the book intelligently they 
Much. would all straightway become 
opponents to Nationalisation 
and its further advocacy by labour leaders. 
It is impossible to follow our author through- 
out his 305 pages of argument, examples, and 
y in the way of high-salaried officials. Mr. | evidence, but one quotation will illustrate the 
Davies shows that this is equally true of the | point. He says: “In Carlisle, where the liquor 
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not sound, Mr. Da 
| akness. He says: | 
that a man realises the 


that can be afiedias by 


where the 
wasteful as it is, 
answer to 


ustry is taking place all the 
ne b amalgamations and the for- 
mation of huge combines and trusts.” Thus he 
is unable to deny that increased unemployment 
results from centralisation ; but, because it 
goes on whether we like it or not, he advocates 
more of it! “A hair of the dog that bit: him” 
is common-sense cam with such a mig- 
direction of energy. ile capitalism lasts the 
best thing that can happen to the workers is 
that their masters shall fail to see, or fail to 
introduce, econcmising processes, that more 
ied not nee shall be required for the 
production and distribution of wealth. ; 
It would be absurd for ln 
economisi 
certainly 


the workers by advocating either policy. - 


After the above admission by Mr. Davies he 


is obliged to make some attempt to solve the 


’ 


or/service.” 
ple for doing nothing, the 


' generally, that extravagant wo! 


industry, to improve wages, holidays, etc., and 


In other words, instead of paying 10,000 peo- 
i wages of the 10,000 
would be spread over the industry, or deducted 
Our author’s second’ proposition is almost as 


. impossible of application as the first, because, 


first: place, he concedes to the capitalist 
the privilege of. continuing to draw dividends, 

, 1t 1s. true, as interest on bonds or 
loans. This interest must be paid out of the 
profits of the industry, and, consequently im- 
poses at once the conditions that are most eco- 


nomical, In those services that have already 


been nationalised there.is no such shortening 


| of hours and improvement of conditions. State 


and municipal employees are no better off than 
other workers. In one respect, some of them 
are worse off.. When the State is the only em- 


| ployer in an industry the order of ‘the “sack”’ 


mes a serious matter," as the late police 
strike shows. . etats 
According to Mr. Davies, however, all these 
obstacles will be swept away when the Labour 
Party controls. But until the Labour Party can 
disprove the current belief among the workers 
vonieg of nationa- 
services is a. burden on them, they will 
fail to obtain the neceasary sanction and sup- 
port to carry them through. The working class 
can no more move towards vastly improved 
conditions sectionally than the capitalist class 
can be forced, sectionally, from. their dominant 
position: bi oat 
_. All Mr. Davies’ schemes are based on the 
retention of the wages system, on the creation 


of surplus-value by the workers which an idle ~ 


class will continue to appropriate and share. 
an a ‘schemes get us no nearer to the abolition 
the wages system; time passes, it is true, 
but time that would be far better spent in 
working for Socialism. 
 Nationalisation cranks are forced to admit 
that not all industries are fit subjects for State 
control. Some of them realise that certain indus- 
tries and services are easily nationalised because 


Juria, 190, 


the majority of capitalists are more. or. less 
- dependent on them and could ‘control them 
thore effectively in their own interests through 


the State 


"Mr. Davies devotes a good deal of space to 


roving that other individuals and parties, 
Sositan the Labour Party, will, if it suits their 
interests, carry out Nationalisation pr 
says, for instance, ‘If Nationalization is neces- 
. Lloyd George in office, he will 


to Mr 
mo doubt declare himself in favour of it.” Of 


ao little importance is it, even to the capitalist 
class, that its adoption can harigion the personal 
ambition of one capitalist statesman. 

-Mr. Davies quotes a number of prominent 
Liberals in favour of Nationalisation, and ‘inci- 
dentally calls atterition to the “break-up” of 
the Liberal Party. He says the Liberals of the 

stro. 


Tories 


~ needs an accession. of 


ns of 

* . Phus like all the labour crowd, our author is 
always -prepared to compromise with the 
enemies of the workers to obtain objects only of 
value to the master class. He fails to see that 
the weakness of the Labour Party is entirely 
due to their failure to take up the Socialist 
position. ; 

The workers, when considering Nationalisa- 
tion, should not forget the lessons of the war. 
Government control, or Nationali ation, was the 
step taken by the executive power in order to 
economise in men, materials, and transport, so 
that the largest possible number of men might 
be available for the fighting line. In peace time, 
however, the men who would be displaced 
would merely swell the unemployed army and 


help to bring down wages. 


Mr; Davtes isso deeply concerned that the 
capitalist shall not suffer by Nationalisation 
that he devotes a good deal of space to the ela- 
boration of schemes that would ensure to them 
a fixed rate of interest for a number of: years 
with their capital intact at the end. He should 
listen to an ordinary House of Commons debate 
on unemployment, and if he has any sense of 
comparison his absurd consideration fora class 
that lives by robbery would vanish. With the 
Socialist it is not a question of compensation, 
but restoration. 

The absurdity of working-class action for 
Nationalisation is apparent. Besides the enor- 


mous increase in unemployment admitted by 


Mr. Davies the supreme objection remains : 
the wages system is to retained. There has 
never been any advocate of Nationalisation 
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ation projects. He 
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Sufficiently clear-sighted to recognise that 
before any im ment can possibly take place 


‘in the condition of the working class the wages 


system must be abolished. No system can be 
satisfactory to the intelligent workers that does 
uing to live in | on their backs. Nationa- 
not exclude all possibility of an idle class contin- 
lised industries competing with each other in a 
world market and paying interest to a class of 
idlers is merely a modified form of capitalism, 
possibly its highest form, dominating and ex- 
wang even more ruthlessly than at present. 
Whether Labour’s blind—or corrupt—leaders 


" succeed in establishing it or not, the workers’ 


historic mission still lies before them. They 
must organisé to own and control the means of 


wealth production in’ their own interests, and. 


not to create either dividends or interest for an 
idle class. | F. F. 


BY THE WAY. 

It is an interesting study to the detached 
observer to look around and see how the 
preps: of England’s greatness ahd the capi- 

ist: politicians work up their various stunts, 
incidentally, of course, contradicting one another 
time after time. | 

During the war we were all urged to join in 
our masters’ quarrel and wage “‘the war to end 
war,” with the promise that when this had been 
terminated the “world would be safe for demo- 
cracy.” How safe it has become will be easily - 
perceived even by those who have only one 
eye. 

Speaking a short time ago at Portsmouth, 
Major-General Seely told his hearers what a 
glorious thing is capitalist society, how under 
its aegis the inventive genius of man had deve- 
loped, and what the future held in store for 
those who remained in this beautiful world of 
capitalism. He said— 

. « if the world was plunged into a world war in 

the years to come, it was quite certain that the 

whole of civilisation would be involved in the 
terrible destruction of life which modern science 
had rendered possible. It would not be eight mil- — 
tion men killed, but far more than that, for great 
portions of their civilization—men, women, and 
. children—would be wiped out of existence in the 
first few weeks of the war.— ‘Dail News,” March 

gth, 1920. i 

After this all the stories of the “red” peril 
and atrocity-mongering campaigners leave us 
cold. The only way to end war and make the 
world safe for the people is to wage the class 
war for the abolition of classes and the private 
ownership of the means of life. On which side 


do you stand? Arp you a supporter of capita- 


lism and all the horrors which it stands for, or 
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sane” variety inasmuch as they a 
cookin binge Si fakes toabel euah tee thane 
during the May-Day festivities. It is somewhat 


unfortunste that they wére shouted down. But 
| the fact that the rank and file. are at last keep- 
| ing their optics on these gentry is all to. 


_ Accordin to aa er f light and rang 
, the “ oF Spud we 


and Vissed and told ta my fon. 

When he turned to ‘general ica the 
audience broke into in me Ve old, bony tapi ! 
and it was some minutes ‘before he d 


proceed.”’ | 


NOTICES. 


The attention of comrades, i is drawn to the 
Economic Clags 
gt the Head O clasg_ meets every 


Thursday at 8 p.m. | 


We have rept a est for some back 
numbers of the Sooutist Hamnien to eomplete 
a file for the New South’ Wales (Australis) 
Reference and Research Li » Can ‘any 
imi? oblige with copies of ‘issues prior to 
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‘ PURBLIND SAMSON. 


There is one fact that impresses an observer 
tide dag! in. the 20th century vey foesbiy, 


aii t Ganntic p Science 
| evinced in the harnessing an ca Te stion of the 


forces.of Nature. This paramount fact is the 
aptive power and potentialitice of the prole- 
ite The working class, in fact, is not only 

4mportant, but, with education and organi- 


| gation on class.conscious lines, will ultimately 


be all-powerful. _ 

The workers, a8 2 class, know not yet their 
own colossal might. Alone producing all the 
wealth of the week; ‘the very fabric of society 
18 maintained by. their active energies of mind 


A pectin of them strike, and the withholding 


‘of their labour ce tenga disorganises industry. 


Meay pections ® concurrently, the wheels. 


cease to revolve, and a serious 


} class, indeed, is made up of 
shes i itical and economic vision varies 
very considerably. Very many are as yet blind 
to the realities of the capitalist system ; they 
do not understand that they are wage-slaves to 
those who own the mean’s of life of society ; 
bac heme they are robbed by. means 

f the of most of the weelth they 
have } ied and continue to produce. Not 
andecpiabeing the essentials of ca opin pro- 
duction, they fail to understand Socialism, or 
even the need for it. In fact, with docility nid 
diligence they “mark time ” for their masters 
like automate. 


_As time goes on the class struggle itself, in 
which the workers are involved, is performing 
a wondrous operation upon them, for they are 
suffering through the inevitable evils of capi- 

— ployment, pitiable Wages, and 
chronic poverty. At the mercy of their exploi- 
tersand profiteers they frantically turn this way 
and that to cope with the evils of capitalism, 
and ‘out of unwisdom try futilely to set thi 

it. Bat the SYSTEM that produces their 

i " they do not dream of attacking ! 
The see neither a definite goal, nor the way 
to it, 

Yet a small minority there is who, by e 
ence, thought, and study,.are clear-sig ted 
emiouzh to see the way before them. Thos ave 

ola jous and révolutio onary proleta- 
Know that no palliatives or 
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| remove the blighting e 


is simply that of collectively 


pith sodtatist hist STANDARD 


tinkering reforms of “ kind will, or cans 
ects of the presen® 
wren or emancipate their class from wage- 


very. 

Only the destruction of capitalism itself, and 
the establishment by the workers of the Social- 
ist Commonwealth in its place ever can—and it 
inevitably will. And this they know can be 
proved by a series of irrefutable facte—a per- 
fect arsenal of scientific proofs, historic, mate- 
rial, economic, and political. 

We. have seen, during ca last few years 
particularly, an accentuated and ever-increasin 
clase-struggle, growing out of the shoditial 
antagonism between the wealth - producing 
workers and theif exploiters. And that conflict 
of interests produces an increased class-con- 
sciousness in some, whilst it illuminates and 
reveals for others the essential clash of the 
classes that is the outcome of the capitalist 
system, and of which they probably had not 
been otherwise aware. 

Also the development of a predatory and 
ruthless. system of capitalism automatically not 
only produces its antagonists, but drives them 
to combat it. And the result is that weapon 
after weapon will be tried and discarded—be, 
cause they are no good. 

Syndicalism, Direct Action, Industrial Union- 
ism, etc.—what are these but names of various 
forms of pathetic futility ? 

Co-partnership is a childish scheme in that 
it does not even aim at the abolition of the ex- 
ploitation of the worker, and only increases his 
servile relationship to his “altruistic” em- 
ployer. The Trade Unions are used by the 
capitalist class as instruments by which, 
through treacherousand lying Labour “ leaders, 
the clamour of their members for better wages 
and conditions of labour can most effectively be 
suppressed. - 

At the best the function of the Trade Unions 
ining for a 
better price for their members’ labour-power, 
and better conditions, not to abolish the system 
under which ‘they are daily robbed. 

It all finally reduces down to the matter of 

nsciousness—an exact knowledge of 
their position, importance, and potentialities, 
on the part of the workers AS A CLASS in 
relation to society as a whole, and especially to 
to the capitalist class, to whom they stand as 
propertyless, wealth-producing slaves. 
lass-eonsciousness must be the basis of all 
revolutionary political sction, and it isa tremen- 
dous driving force, wherever it is developed. 
It germinates from a mixture of experience and 
the study of Marxian economics. 
Without class-consciousness as arriving 


force all the varied activities of the prolatariat 





“tt, sottatted statbanb. 


to. rales their ‘conditions must necessarily be 
_ weakened in power, 

Our exploiters, the capitalist class, hold, and 
wil pr to Pre as eg Fadl 


Bat whilst ae in omen of the 
political means of. “Law an ” they not 
Or class interest, 

enforced if necessary by the 


nh pr of te hing o no action whatever 
on the of the ressed proletariat 
, harris ~ifces. Bk ea Z 


from wage-slavery 


cher than th rr Bas of gellunl pees Ie 
erthro capil and estab- 

piszos of overt All alae is’ blind battling 
with tmporary evil and a mere beating of 


gree the purblind Samson, uses but a tiny 
bit of his strength. At present he lacks vision. 
Education i in Ricsales prinaiplee, Zoli political and 
economic experience 


Then, 
organi onthe coonomio ld, and on, 


eld for the capture and control of the 
acy aes of government, he will use his 
Titanic po power for the overthrow of capitalism 
and the u apbariding 3 in its place of the Socialist 
Commonwealth. ‘He will have seen the slave 
of his class and all that he is robbed of ; he will 
see that SOCIALISM is the only hope of the 
_ workers, and he will not be satisfied till it is 
established. ie GranaM May, 
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THE. BLINDNESS OF .THE 
WORKERS. 

In one of the world’s great. novels, Dickens's 

“David Copperfield,” occurs the foll 


owing 
passage, ‘the poignant significance of which 


appears to have been overlooked by the majo- — 


rity of even the most assiduous Dickensian 
students: “‘ There was a be 
when I went down: and as I turned my head 
towards the window, thinking of her calm sera- 
phic eyes, he made me start by mutterin; , a8 if 
he ,were {an echo of: the morning : ‘Blind ! 
Blind! Blind !’” 
Whether Dickens realised the almost universal 
. plication of what he had written is a matter 
of conjecture. Probably all he had in mind was 
ita application to the ‘particular set of characters 
with which he happened at the moment to be 
dealing. But to the Socialist, pees ay Heh at 
the world as it is to-day, ng. tore lishness, 
illusions, the > paqurmay ich go to make 


| up the mentality of so many men and women, 


it would seem as though a film had: fallen across 
the eyes of his fellow-workers, causing either 
what amounts to total mental ree or to 
so distorted a vision as to ude any possi- 
bility of the realities of life being seen in their 
true perspective 

We could adduce many facts to rhow how 


mentally blind the working-class people of the. 


world are. At the outbreak of the late war, for 
example, the people of this country (and' of all 
other billigerent countries) who up to that date 
had, and desired, no quarrel with their reputed 
enemies, were 80 "blinded by the wave of patri- 
otism that swept over them, originated as it had 
been by the training and teaching they had 
received.in childhood and youth, encouraged as 
it was by the insidious propaganda instigated 
from. press, platform, and. pulpit, that thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, of them clam- 
oured for permission to kill and be killed in 
what they thought was the interest of their 
country, by which they meant, one presumes, 
their own interest. 

Needless Bay, . parmaasion to so kill and be 
killed was graciously conceded by their masters 
and acceptad by the poor, deluded fools who, 
not understanding their class position as wage- 
slaves, not knowin what was at the bottom of 
of the whole bloody business, thought in their 
blind folly that they were doing something 
noble and heroic, thought that they were fight. 
ing and dying to save for themselves and their 
descendants what they considered their free- 
dom, to save their ‘national heritage,” their 
‘share in the iad their womenfolk and 
children from’ the bestiality and oppression 


taliste a the possession of certain favourable 


in the street; 


- stance in fact, but was only a magniloquent 


and always had been, the drud 


gion had never been eq 
_ the world’s history. They fought, and died, and 
were maimed, for—what? Foran illusion which 
_ had: been given s semblance of reality by the 


_ fought and died in. their millions and the nett 


— Sune, 1990. 


‘which they were quite convinced would be their | magic letters “MP.” after their names the they were quite convinced would be their 
fate were the forces oo which they were 
fighting to se 

They caer d 


e successful 
not see that the war was simpl 
generated by rival groups of capi- 


(from the commercial point of view) ga gem 
of the earth’s surface. They could not 
that the only freedom they, as members of the 
working class, was the freedom either 
to starve or allow themselves to be exploited for. 
profit by their employers. They could not see 
that their only heritage, nen or otherwise, 
was the lifelong heritage of hard and sordid 
work (when they were not unem loyed) nor 
that their “share in the Empire’ ad no sub- 


phrase very useful to politicians at election 
times for p of vote-catching. They could 
not see that: their womenfolk and. children were, 


slaves of a system whose bestia. ity 


vicious teaching and smart word-spinning of 
innumerable capitalist agents. the people 
result is that, from a materialist standpoint, 
they are still struggling to rise to the very poor 
level at which they stood prior to the war. 

Again, when we come to examine the attitude 
of the workers in regard to their political repre- 
sentation, we find how in a similar way the 
blindness of the people operates. At the last 
General Election they were, in the main, carried 
away by what they considered was the need for 
stabilising the “‘fruita of victory” —one of the 
pet phrases of the war rhetoricians—and voted 

ractically solid for the Coalitionists. They 

ve since tasted some of the “‘ fruits of victory,” 

and fcund the taste not altogether to their 

liking ; so at the subsequent bye-elections they 

have largely voted in even a worse and more 

foolish way; that is, they have voted for the 
“Latour” candidates... 

Doubtless exception will be t&ken, in some 
cases, to the statement that it be more foolish to 
vote fora Labour man than for a Coalitionist. 
But when one considers the confusion caused by 
these Labour misleaders, these advocates of 
reforms which they must know are useless and 
worse than ueeless to the workers, these 
mouthers of phrases full of the most fatuous 
cant and sentimentality, the writer is justified, 
he thinks, in his-antagonism towards them and 
his statement as to the enormous harm they do. 
All these men seem to consider is how best to 


get into Parliament so that by virtue of the 
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magic letters “M.P.” after their names they 
may be able to draw their salaries of £400 a 
year, to serve (for a monetary consideration) on 
Committees and Commissions ; to obtain well- 
paid jobs on capitalist newspapers and maga- 
zines. How these activities benefit their work- 
ing-class constituents it is impossible to fathom. 
As a matter of fact, neither they nor anyone 
else can benefit the working class. The work 
ing class, as we continually reiterate, must work 
out its own emancipation. The veil of illusion 
must be torn away from before the eyes of the 
workers, and this will only come abont as the 
facts of life bite deeper and still deeper into 
their mentality, and as the unwearied propa- 
gandist work of the Socialist Party comes more 
and more to fruition. 

We donot blame the workers for their blind- 
ness to their own interests. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of blaming or praising anyone or anything 
does not enter into the Socialist philosophy. 
What we endeavour to do is to open their eyes 
to the facts appertaining to capitalism and’ the 
(a deductions to be drawn from such facts. 

e Socialist may claim to be the oculist of 
the working class. His aim is to give sight to 
those of his fellow-workers who are ering 
in the darkness of capitalist orthodoxy. So the 
work the Socialist Party has in hand—the work 
of making Socialists—must* go on until a 

jority of the people see eye to eye with us 
es, organise themselves with us in one united 
political party. Then, and not till then, we 
shall maga that the dawn of the Socialist day 
is near, wherein the potentialities of life will, 
at last, “have an o yportunity of developing on 
gane and healthy lines instead of being forced 
into a groove of insane and unhealthy activities 
which are all the present system of capitalism 

can afford to its wage-slaves. 

F. J. WEss. 


Inquirers are informed that the new edition 
of the Party Manifesto is well forward, and will 
be on sale shortly. We regret the delay, which . 
is due to causes beyond our control. 


ate 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SooraList STANDARD throu h the usual 
should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
ends will be arranged. 4 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 


Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 
To To be Lad from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pusan, 


London, W.C.1, 
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we give 
horn’s article: 
We say if the public are so foolish as to 
countenance private control of the industry 
they must pay for théir folly. 


As to the merits and demerits of Nationalisa- } 


tion in’ general, and as applied to the Coal 
Mines in particular, we have dealt with that 


many timés.in the past, and undoubtedly in the - 


course of our opposition we shall deal with it 
many times in the future. But we do not pro- 
pose to do go now. ‘ , 

‘Mr. Hartshorn may give what fanc designa- 
tion he likes to the miners’ policy and déclared 
._ by him, but through the thin disguise it is 
eeay enough to see our old acquaintance of a 
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will pay.’ * The 


the wage advance follo 


The _ininers, 


increased pricesr 


le (which means : 
order to escape 
) Indiess: increases ‘of 
There is no other construction to be 
. Hartshorn’s words. | 


al th 
that the result of their str for 
higher wage is to bring about the n 
of their efforts through higher prices—exaetly 
the view their natural enemies, the masters, so 
much, desire them to take, for the simple reason 


that the logical deduction is that the struggle _ 


for higher wages is futile. i , 
As to whether Mr. Hartshorn, and. those who 

mislead with.him are rightin their estimate of 

the effect of their policy upon the public, is ¢ 


t 


bour leaders are now telling the 
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en to'them to 
or Nationalisation. 


re 


mis Obes to the 


& wage demand. 
The result did 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF 


SOCIALIST THEORY. 
: (Continued.) ‘ 
_ In the last contribution we noticed the 
opposite outlook on life of the feudal worker, 
producing wealth for himself (working to live), 
and thé modern worker, producing wealth for 
others (living to work). A superficial examina- 
tion of the position has a tendenoy to lead some 
pedple (particularly of the small shopkeeping 
type) to pine for a return to these earlier con- 
ditions. But bad though the alave position of 


the émodérn wage worker is, it yet contains the 


eral of future economic salvation. 

The méans and methods of producin wealth 
cnnnot stand still They must go on develop- 
ing and continually taking on new forms, and 
with them society must also develop and take 
off new forms. . | | 

To return to our former illustration : The 
flail, after a tortuous developtient, culminated 
in the thréshing machine. The threshin 
machiné organised squads of workers to attend 
© its needs. Not only did it do this, but it 


also reactéd on the operations that ecede and 


follow its use. The methods of gathering corn 
and of handling it after passing the thresher 
had to be speéded up to meet the standard 
of speed and éfficiency set up by the thresher. 
In Anterita to-day an eight foot cut and self. 
binder is it use that can cut twenty acres of 


wiieat it # day, and’ in sonte areas one vast 4 
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them to wait for a 


machine ploughs across the fields, taking the 


grain from the stalks and depositing it in bags 
ready for the grist mill. ’ 

The land-loving,home-loving serf, producing 
to live and owning his own simple means of 
production, was tied to the idea of private 
property and viewed with alarm (even as his 
out-of-date successor does) any projects that 
interfered with his petty private ay don rights. 
The modern worker, on the other hand, living 
to work and owning no property but his power 
to work, is being forced by his economic situ- 
ation to the opposite idea of property directly 
social in its nature. 

The means of production of the peasant were 
small, simple, pei independently operated. -The 
means of production to-day, on the contrary, 
are immense, complicated, and socially operated. 
Inhabitants and material at. the most distant 
parts of the éarth have a connection, directly or 


indirectly, in the production of the simplest 


articles around us. The thresher incorporates 
the products and the skill of different countries ; 
it represents in itself‘social production. =. 

The consequence of this is that the ideas and 
ideals that float around to-day, and are gradu- 
ally taking a definite form, are social ideas and 
ideals. The fact of social production is steadily 
giving birth to the idea of social ownership. 

The tremendous chasm that exists between the 
serf and the wage worker in the method of 
producing the means to sustain life has bred a 
similar chasm between the ideas that flow from 
the different sets of economic: circumstancee, 
Even the,‘unchangeable East” has been drawn, 


_ by virtue of its economic development, into the 


web of international affairs, and the ideas of the 
West are fast becoming the ideas of the East. 

The same method of examination that we have 
applied to the case of the feudal serf and the 
modern worker, if applied throughout the 
whole course of social development from primi- 
tive times to the barge day, will give a clear 
understanding of the course of history, and 
make history an intelligible science instead of 
the confused jumble it presents in the hands of 
its professional interpreters. A knowledge of 
the development of landed property in ancient 
Rome: lays bare to us the mainspring of the 
of the events of that period; a knowledge of 


the development from the local to the interna- 


_— market (and what it involved) jays 
are the mainspring the events of the 
English and French = revolutions. 





» would not be 
oined with ‘ 


those p 


df Mr. Chelsom, accepts clause six of our | 


Declaration of Principles, it is difficult to see 
how he can find fault with clause eight, as the 
latter merely defines a line of action laid down 
as necessary by the former. it 

To achieve ite emancipation the working class, 
when equipped with the necessary knowledge, 
must capture political power. l'or this purpose 
it muat organise into a political party to ight 
for this control of power on its own behalf. 
Any other use of political organisation necessa- 
rily means the retention, of extension, of the 
political power of the masters. Becauseiof this 
simple fact, a working-class political party 
striving for the emancipation of the workers 


must oppose all supporters of capitalism, or 
fraud. 


stand condemned as a at F 
Mr. Chelsom is quite in error in supposing 

that the chief crime of the Labour Party is the 

advocacy of reforms. ‘The great central treachery 


of the Labour Party is its urging the working | 


class to vote capitalist candidates into political 


power, and its various bargains for seats in |, 


in character 
-Tabour leaders are contradicted by their 
which we have exposed so often, while on the 


and “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
. defending Russia, while remaining a part of the 
~ Labour Party that helped 
_ Government that is doing so much to overthrow 
the Russian Soviet Republic! Such action 


of h Kael be ; 
is also preetaied by other 80 


“hostility can be best 


first hand that which is retarding 


exactly what we do, it is puz- | 


dent condemning us 


ovember 31th 1919 . 


. It seems as though. Mr. Chelsom has been - 
_ misled by the revolutionary-sounding phrases 
that many of the Labour leaders are ready to 


use at particular meetings, or else, like many 


other workers, he.fancies that because an orga- 
-nisation is composed in the main of working 


men and women, it is therefore anti-capitalist 
i and action. But the phrases of the 
icted by their actions 
second point it is too often forgotten that every 

oli tool party depends upon the working class 
or its actual power. Even so aristocratic and 


reactionary a body as the Primrose League 


depends for its political power upon the agri- 
cultural labourers. If wept join hands with 
one set of supporters of capitalism why not with 
another ? ere are we to draw the line?, 

The B.8.P. just now is ie ah “Soviets” 


to place in power a 


; 


simply makes confusion worse confounded. 
The line is already clearly drawn in all deve- 


letariat” and . 
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itaelf an anti-Socialist pert . It must, therefore, 


be fought by the Socialist Party of that.country. 
That , 


is. Our position and work in Great 


Britain. We are the only party in this country 


that organises for the capture of political power 
by the working class, for its emancipation. To 
join with those who are. working against this 
Capture of power would be sheer idiocy. We, 
therefore, combat them all ‘first hand” because 
that is the only logical conclusion that can be 
drawn from Socialist. principles. _ Ep; Com. 


HOW TO SAVE THE 

| CHILDREN. 
- Anomalous.as it nor ound, Porment, sad 
close ; ough w 
pe ria er fog or et 


. tarians credit for a real desire to alleviate the 


sufferings of the babies of Central Europe we 
cannot but recognise that their charity in its 


“ present form tends only to prolong the suffer- 
- ings of the wage-workers’ children all the world 
oyer. ‘The root cause of the problem of starving. 


Europe is the ownership of the means of wealth 


| arses by one small section of society. 


here is no shortage of food actually. Nature 


has not failed us. But the promoters of the 
~ “Save the Children’”’ movement do not under- 


stand this. Their notions are capitalist notions. 


To them all is well with the world except that | 


five million little Austrians are in dafger of a 
terrible death. But: have they never walked, say 
for instance, through a Lancashire industrial 
centre? There they would see children distorted 
in limbs, stunted in growth, faces and eyes 
eaten by disease, and covered with grime and 
dirt. Capitalism chains their mothers to toil 
throughout the long day with the result. that 
the children go neglected., In some places it is 
the custom for one of the elder children to 
bring the latest unweaned baby to the factory 
gates at certain stipulated hours so that the 
mother may leave her work for a short while to 
suckle it. : Under capitalism the children of the 


- workers are-but potential wage-slaves. Their 


happiness does not count. It is nothing new to 
us. to learn that some children somewhere are 
being starved to death. In New York, London, 
Paris, Rome, in fact, everywhere where capita- 
talism exists children are starved and will con- 


. tinue to starve. 


Our leading article last month pointed out 
the failure of capitaliam to solve the problem of 
starvation.. There is, therefore, only one 
method left. That is the Socialist method—the 
abolition of Ne ehagaren a all ey foodships 

ou may and you but abrogate the misery of 

t an infinitesimal number.of those who suffer, 
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And what is more, the position must worsen as 
capitalism reaches its final stage of development. 
The sooner you realise that the sooner will you 
desire to end it. Does it need those heart- — 
rending photographs we ‘have been seeing 
lately; of children, emaciated and twisted 


. beyond recognition with rickets, to bring home 


to you the rottenness and vile inhumanity of 
the system you tolerate? Do you plead ignor- 
ance of the misery and squalor that must con- 
front you every day of your lives? We cannot 
believe that. AH the world knows that Queen 
Alexandra has got something in her eye or that 


| President Deschanel fell out of the train in his 


pyjamas. Why, then, does not all the world - 
display an equal interest in the wrongs that 
little children, and their parents, are subjected 
to in every part of the globe ? : 

Thus we tell you that\;we are the only ones 
that can save the starving children, and we 
cannot do that without your support. Your 
charitable ladies of a generation hence will be 
appealing for starving babies to be fed, just as. 
they are to-day, just as they werea generation ago. 

If, therefore, it hurts you to see babies die a 
terrible death ; if it even hurts you tosee them 
live terrible lives, your duty is plain. - That is 
to wipe out the system which is responsible and 
to establish in its place a system that will mean 
security of life for the individual from the 
cradle to the grave. 

And if you must contribute to a fund for 
starving children, that fund and the only really 
etfective fund is the Socialist Party’s £1,000 
Fund. | o 8. HS. 


BLIND! 


There is a wail that breaks upon our hearing ; 
A mournful whisper borne upon the wind ; 
A sightless army through the night is steering, 

Blind! Blind! Blind! 
Eyes that are blind to life and life's awakening, 
What do you seek and what expect to find ? 
A world new-born without your aid in making ? 
Blind! Blind! Blind! 
"Tis you yourselves who must through toil and 
sorrow, 
Loosen. the chains your minds and bodies bind. | 
Think you that we can build the new to- 


morrow 
Blind! Blind! Blind! 
When you shall rend the veil that seeks to 
blind you, 
When to the winds your old-time dreams are 
hurled 


Then shall you break the fetters that now bind 
you 
And win the world, F. G. Wass, 
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slaveholder when 
shorn ee 


_ «Let. ge consult the judicial records of the | cron 
er aforesaid. for information on her character 


‘A. roling class always considers that what 
served its eoon 


that what 


scious irony, Justice is tpicta 


feared ecbaed 


its 
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sking their skins, | the penitentiary system. 8 = | 
ever haa ruling class #0 loudly clamoured 
for the Ideal, because mover had a ruling class 
had such need for obscuring its actions with 
sical charlatanit 


fanctions, only 
ut clamoroug ' 


se 


W. 
exploi 


atent 


) ul trea- 

. frauds hoist the standard of 
Ideas and Principles. = | 
. The historic philosophy of the ideslists could 
net. be other than a war of words, equally 
ineipid and indigestible, since they have not 
perceived that the capitalist parades the eternal 
principles for no other purpose than to mask 
the 9g e motives ef his actions, and since 
they have not arrived at the point of recog- 
nising the humbug of the bourgeois ideology. 
But the lamentable abortions of the idealist 


philosophy do, not prove that it is impossible to 
arrive at the determining causes of the organi- 
sation and evolution of human societies as the 
chemists have succeeded in doing with those 
which regulate the agglomeration of molecules 
into complex bodies. : | 

“The soeial world,” says Vico, the father of 
the philosophy of history, “is undeniably the 
work of man, whence it results that we may and 
must find its pri 90 nowhere else than in 
the modification of human intelligence. Is it 
not surprising to every thinking man that the 


aceon have seriously undertaken to 


ow the world of nature, which God made and 
the knowledge of which He has reserved for 

imself, and that they have-neglected to medi- 
tate over that social world, the knowledge of 
— men may have, since men have made 
142°. 

‘The ‘numerous failures of the deistic and 
idealistic methods compel the trial of a new 


method of interpreting history. 
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IT. : 
Vico's ‘‘Historical Laws.”’ 

Vico, scarcely ever read by the philosophical 
historians, although they play with a few of his 
phrases, which they interpret. badly as often as 
they repeat them, formulated in his Scienza. 
nuova certain fundamental laws of history. 

He lays down as a general law of the deve- 
lopment of societies that all nations, whatever 
theia ethnicorigin and their geographical habitat, 
traverse the same historic reads ; thus, the his- 
tory of any nation whatever is a repetition of 
the history of another nation which has attained’ 
a higher degree of development. | 

‘There exists,” he says, “an eternal ideal 
history traversed on earth by the historiesof all 
nations, from whatever status of savagery, 
barbarism and ferocity men set out to civilize 
themselves,,’ to domesticate themselves, accord- 
ing tohisexpression. (Stienza nuova ; libr. IT,§ 5.) 

Morgan, who probably had no knowledge of 
Vico, arrived at a conception’ of the same law 
which he formulates in a more positive and 
complete fashion. The historic uniformity which 
the Neopolitan philosopher attributed to their 
ee according to a pré-established 
plan the American anthropologist assigns to 
two causes, to the intellectual resemblance of 
men and to the similarity of the obstaclés which 
they have had to surmount in order to develop 
their societies. Vico also believed in their intel- 
lectual resemblance. “There necessarily exists,” - 


he said, “in the nature of human affairs, a 


universal mental language, common to all 
nations, which designs uniformly the substance 
of the things playing an active in the social 
life of men and expresses it with as many modi- 
fications as there are different aspects which 
these things can take on. We recognise its 


existence in proverbs, those maxims of popular 


wisdom, which are of the same substance in all 
nations, ancient and modern, although they are 
exp in so many diflerent ways.” (Ib 
Deglt Elem. XXII.) 

“The human mind,” says Morgan, “specifi- 
cally the same in all the tribes and nations of 
mankind, and limited in the range of its powers, 
works and must work, in the same uniform 


' channels, and within narrow limits of variation. 


Its results in disconnected regions of space, and 
in widely seperated ages of time, articulate in 
@ logically connected chain of common experi- 
ences.” Elsewhere in this book Morgan shows 
that, like successive geological formations, the 
tribes of humanity may be superimposed in 
successive layers according to their develop- 
ment: classed in this way, they reveal with a 
certain degree of exactness the complete march 
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scoring Vico , the beg oa of 


88 Scibes and ‘ancient and mddern les, 
rg | ntly proved “the: oo ‘of 


: ral habits, had in thelr de 
seep it, had forms of facile pro- 
‘perty, and} prodaction, as well as the social and ’ 

— institutions. The Danish anthropo- | 


were the first to recognise the fact and 
to Stride the prehistoric period into successive 
ages of stone, bronze, and iron, characterised 
by the raw material of the tools manufactured 
and consequently of the mode of production: 
The’ general histories of the different nations, 
whether they belong to the white, black, yellow 
or red race,and whether they inhabit the tem- 
perate zone, the equator or the poles, are 
distinguished: from each other only by Vico's ry 


stage of ideal’ history, only by Morgan’s historic 


stratum, only by Marx’s round of the economic 
ladder to whi, they have attained. ‘Thus the 
most ee people shows to those which are 
less deve the image of their own future. 
The productions of intelligence do not escape 
Vico’s law. The philologista and grammarians 
have found that for the création of words and 
languages men of all races have followed the 
same rules. Folklorists have gathered the same 
tales among savage and civilised peoples. Vico 
had already recognised among them the same 
proverba. Many of the folklorists instead of 
considering the similar talesas the productions 
of natious which preserve them only through 
oral tradition think that they were conceived in 
only one centre, from which they were scattered 
over the earth. This is inadmissible and con- 
tradicts what has been observed. in the social 
institutions and other productions, intellectual 
as well‘as material. 
+ The oe ok th the idea of. the soul and the 
ideas to which it has given birth is ond of the 


tance to them and without thinking of loe king 
for the explanation which, however, bai woul 
not have found in the field of ‘their investiga- _ 
tions, and which we can only hope to discover 
by a pplyin nthe oe historical method, by seek- 
ing he in transformations of the economic 
wor 7 
The scientists who have brought to light the 
primitive forms of the family; property, and 
political institutions, have been too much 
absorbed by the labour of researgh to hers time 
to enquire into the causes of their transforma- 
tions : they have only made descriptive history, 
and the science of the. world must be 
lanatory as well as deacriptive. 
ico thinks that man is the unconscious 
motive power of history and that it is not his 
virtues. but his ‘vices which are the active 
forces. It is not “disinterestedness, generosity, 
and humanity, but ferocity; avatice, and ambi- 
tion” which create and develop societies ; 


“these three vices which lead the human race ; 


astray, produce the army, commerce, and poli- 
tical power, and consequently the courage, 


wealth, and wisdom of republics: eo that these 


vices, ‘which are capable. of . dest. g the 
human race on earth, produce civil felicity. ” 
This unexpected result furnished to Vieo the | 
proof of “the existence of s divine providence, 
a divine intelligence, which, out of the passions 
of men, absorbed entirely by their private inte- 
rests, which might make them live in solitudes 
like fierce beasts, organises civil order, | thus 
permitting us to live in a human-society.” 


8 


--and kills her da 
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and this Choe God of pop 
bythe i of his oan his Bens, what 


are they ? 
The mode of ¢ of production, n, says Marx 


Vico, in popular judg- 


ment, Ay -shonge eed alone furnishes the ‘ 
motive eee’ history. Bat bie passions, bad 


and : his needs are not invariable 
quantities as the’ idealists suppose, for whom 
‘man has reméined always the same. For ex- 


| ample, maternal love, that heritage from ‘the 
| without which man in the savage ‘state. 


could not have lived and 
diminishes in civilization to the’ Point of dissap- 
snag in gh ag of the rich class, who 


its birth relieve | themselves of the child 


and_entrust it to the care of 
civilized women feel go little the of mater- 
nity that they make vows of virginity ;* pater- 


nal love and sexual jealousy, which cannot show 
themselves in savage and barbarous tribes 


during the polyandrous: period, are on the 
contrary highly developed among: civilized 
ple ;—the sentiment of equality, vivid und 


imperious in savages and barbarians, who live 


in communities, to the point of forbidding any 
one the possession of an object which the others 
could not possess, has. become so fully obliter- 
ated since man has lived under the system of 
individual property, that the poor and the meee 


workers of civilization accept resignedly and as - 


a 4ivine and natural destiny their social 
inferiority. 

Thus, then, in the course of human develop- 
ment, fundamental passions are transformed, 


reduced, and extinguished, while others arise 


and grow. To seek only in man the determin- 


_ing causes of their production and evolution 


would be to admit that although living in 


“nature and society; he does not submit to the 


influence of the surrounding reality. Such a 


supposition cannot arise even in the brain of, 


the most extreme idealist, for he would not dare 
to assume that we should meet the same senti- 


ment of modesty in the respectable mother of . 


the household and the unfortunate earning her 
living with her sex; the same swiftness of cal- 


. The same phenomenon is observed i in the insects 


which have suceceded in creating for themselves a 
social environment: the queen bee, who is the mother 
of the hive, does not concern herself with her progeny, 

nghters provided with sexual organs, 
whom the neutral workers are obliged to protect a 
fary. Certain breeds of domestic fowls 
sabre lost the instinct of maternity; although excel- 


lent layers, they never sit. 
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Cuvier explains thus: “Every organ 


159 


culation in the bank elerk and the philosopher ; 
the same agility of the fingers of the professional 
pianist and the ditch digger. It is thus undeni- 


able that man on the physical, intellectual, and 


moral sides is subject unconsciously, but pro- 
foundly, to the action of the environment in 
which he moves. 


IV. 
The Natural Environment and the Arti- 
ficial or Social Environment. 


The action of the environment is not merely 
direct, it is exercised not merely upon the organ 
which functions, upon the hand in the case of 
the pianist and the ditch digger, upon the. 


“moral sense in that of the honest woman and 


prostitute ; it is again indirect and reacts upon 
all the organs. This generalisation of the 


action of the environment which Geoffroy Saint- 


Hillaire designated under the characteristic 
name of subordination of the organs and which 
modern naturalists call Law,of correlation, 


ised being 

forms a whole, a unique and closed s hebt 
whose parts correspond to each other and con- 
tribute to the same definite action by a recip- 
rocal action. None of these parts can change 
without the other parts also changing.” For 
example, the form of the teeth of an animal 
cannot be modified from any cause whatever 
without involving modifications in. the jaws, the 
muscles which move them, the bones of the 
skull to which they are attached, the brain which 
the skull encases, the bones and muscles which 
support the head, the form and length of the 
intestines, indeed in all parte of the body. The 
modifications which are produced in the fore 
limbs as soon as. they have ceased to serve for 

have led to organic transformations 
which have definitely separated man from the 
anthropoid apes. 

It is not always possible to foresee and 
understand the modifications involved by the 
change which has occured in any certain 
organ: for example, why the breaking of a leg 
or the removal of a testicle in the stag family 
causes the atrophy of the horn on the opposite 
side; why white cats are deaf ; why mammals 
with hoofs are herbivorous and those with five 
toes armed with claws are carnivorous. 

Paut LaFakrGuve. 
(Translated by Chas. H. Kerr.) . 


(To be Continued.) 
| fa a, 
Don’t forget that our £1,000 Fund is still 


in existence and that the sooner we get the 
money the sooner you get Socialism. your 


' bit and do it now—and again next month. 
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PARODOX OR ILLUSION? 


OLD GHOSTS IN NEW PAJYMAS. 


An article by Christopher Sandiway which 
ap in “ Reynolds’s Newspaper” of June 
6th, while written in the fullest sympathy with 
the workers, presents in a new form errors that 
Ea were 6 many years ago by 
Fair Marx in his famous work, “Value, 
- but Price and Profit.” If those who 
False. wish to help the workers towards 
| their emancipation would only study 
this work, they would not be in danger of per- 
petrating the illusions so ably exposed there. 
Mr. Sandiway tells an imaginary friend, who 
18, presumably, a so-called brain-worker, that 
when his wages go up the value of the hand- 
workers’ wages goes down. | 
Now this is obviously untrue, for if one sec- 
tion of the workers obtains a rise of wages the 


the increase has to be paid by the capitalists, 


who cannot reduce the wages of the other 
sections, or raise prices because of that increase. 
They must therefore pocket the loss. 

Mr. Sandiway is not aware of this fact; so he 
goes on to elaborate the idea. He says: 

“Let the entire population be represented 
by ten men, the product of whose labour is 
owned and controlled by the landlord/ and 
employing class. After the latter have taken 
all the produce they require, the remainder we 
will imagine, is placed in a store and will just 
supply the men’s material necessities. The 
allowance is a fixed quantity, or may vary ina 
slight degree at the will of the controllers.” 

This illustration by no means 

Not represents what happens. In the 

so days of Pharoah goods may have 
‘Simple, been stored and rationed in the 
manner suggested, but even then 

the total quantity had to vary according to the 
number of slaves to be fed and could not, there- 
fore, be fixed. The capitalist method of pro- 


duction: does not rest on chattel slavery ; its 


Oo. 
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method 1s wage slavery. Under: the first the 
worker was the property of his master and was 
completely under his control. But the wage 
slave is free to bargain over his conditions | 
because he is the sole owner of his 

The labour-power. It is true that he 
.True bargains at a disadvantage, but the 
Facts, fact that, he does bargain and can, 

if he prefers to starve or beg, refuse 


to sell his labour-power places him in a differ- 


ent position from the chattel slave. The share 
he obtains of the wealth produced is no longer 
dependent upon the will of the capitalist and 
the latter does not take what he requires but 
what he can. : 

Continuing, Mr. Sandiway says: “Supposing 
the wages of the men to be equal at first, each 
is.entitled to 1-10th of the contents of the store. 
But one man who goes to work ina silk hat and 
frock coat, demands an increase to keep fup 
appearances. If therefore his wages are doubled 
the contents of the store must now be divided 
into eleven parts, for one man counts as two. 
This man’s share is thus 2-llths, and the 
remaining nine get 1-11th each, prices have 
thus gone up for all, since the quantity for the 
same money is less.”’ i 

As Mr, Sandiway has failed to show that in 
capitalist society the total share of the workers 
is fixed, but only imagines it, his figures are 
purely imaginary and the ten workers, instead 
of continuing to receive the 10-10ths among 

: them, now receive 11-10tbs. 

What The real value of the wages of 

it the nine men has not changed : 
Leads To. the tenth man has doubled his 
income, and the fact that he can 
buy double the quantity of goods that each of 
the others can buy does not make their position 
any the worse. 

To see where his suppositions finally lead 





ee eee 


‘him we must follow Mr. Sandiway further. 

' First he supposes that another man of the ten 
obtains a 100 per cent. rise in wages, which, on 
even take the trouble to 

ight, and when his ‘ 
110th he has, not 2-10ths but 2-11 ths 1) leaves 
the temaining eight with 1-12th each.. Then 
he says “The remaining. eight seeing prices 
rising, and being manual workers, ‘down tools,’ 
and as it is a question of mere paper wisea 


parts to correspond 


a ep doubles this changed 
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d at the Bank 
demand. : ) aie 
neither he nor any of the inflated cur- 


'r md with the money out-flow, | j 
| each man getting 2-20ths, or 1-10th, and things if 


are as they b 
There is one. question that Mr. Sandiway 
might have asked himself. If the capitalists 
can by the issue of more paper money, or by 
raising prices. at their own sweet will, cancel a 
rise wap: vay hey resist. the demands 
of the wor at.all? Why do they not adopt 
one or both of these expedients and save 
disorganisation of business caused by strikes, 
of which they complain so bitterly ? He is ’cute 
enough to see that inc 
not, of itself, bring do rices. He says: 
“Extra production may merely take the form of 


increased. production might | diti 


_ luxuries for the well-to-do. It may even be wil- | i 


fully destroyed to keep up prices, or cornered 
for the same purpose.” 


But if any of 
to the capitalists 


rr 
have to 


market ridden with re 
his other 


g. 
ii will only buy the same 


amount of.co ies that one did previously 
one of three things must have happened. Either 
the prices of commodities have gone up while 
the value of the ey represented by the brad- 
bury remained 
gold has fallen, necessitating more of it to 
express the same value in commodities, or the 


© same, or the value of the | 


fought and created these.possibilities for their 
masters, have to submit to the higher prices, 
the capitalists strenuously resisting, all the 
while,’every effort of theirjone-time “heroes” to 


raise wages. : iS 
_ All the cheap clap-trap about the “ vicious 
circle” of wages rising, then prices, to be re- 
peated again and again, is mere bluff, the object 
of which is to restrian the workers fro ask1 
for more. High wages are not the cause of hig 
prices. Prices are high because demand 1s 
ney than supply, ~~ workers = sg 
ed to strugg wages in order. 
maintain thete standard of living. When 
prices fall it will be because the markets cannot 
absorb all the goods produced, then unemploy- 


July, 1920, 


iment will be ter and wages will fall. Thus 
“wages are seldom for any length of time above 
the bare cost of living on the average, and such 
periods are about balanced by the periods when 
they are below. And it becomes increasingly 
| difficult for the workers to force up , even 
on a rising market, because during sis’ most 
prosperous times the supply of labour-power is 
always greater than the demand. : 
_If Mr. Sandiway, ‘therefore, examines the 


imagining the 
-do not 


Instead, they 
, and after realis- 


: ity 


of the markets to absorb the products of their 
Jabour. | 
If Mr. Sandiways were to examine the figures 
lating to the number of workers engaged in 
productive work and the large number serving 
the capitalists personal interests. He might then 
“realise how small a portion of the total wealth 
produced: goes to the actual producers. He 
would also realise that prices would go up 
whether the workers. asked for more wages or 
not, if the markets were favourable. He would 
also find that wages bear no relation to 
Being the price of labour 
and fall 


the total wages paid. pNeS e es 
If his sympathies are with the workers, 


_ therefore, Mr. Sandiway should study these 


facts instead of telling them that when “the 
brainworkers: get a rise in wages it:db'at the 
expense of the handworkers” and vice versa. 
‘He should then tell them that the real antszo- 
nism is between the working class as a whole 
and the capitalist class, that while they are 
forced to straggle for higher wages when prices 
rise, their wages fall when the demand for 
labour-power slackens, thus keeping ‘them 
always on the poverty line. - ee sl Se 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF 
SOCIALIST THEORY. 

(Continued.) , 
_ In previous articles under the above heading 
we have obtained a glimpse of the Materialist 
Conception of History. Bound up with this 
theory is the next one which we propose inves- 
tigating, namely, the theory of the Class 
Struggle. 


According to this theory histéry is made up 
of the struggles of different classes in society 
for social supremacy ; and the origin of the 
different clasees is to be sought in the prevail- 
ing method of wealth production and distri- 
"sation at the different periods. 

The scientific method of enquiry is in the 
first place to separate sierra into different 
categories, grouping together things that have 
the same characteristics. For taiince in the 
animal world fll warm-blooded, feathered 

) limbs in the form of win 
are classified as birds; all cold-blooded, wae. 
brate, gill-breathing’ animals living ‘in ‘water 
and with limbs in the form of fins, are classified 
as fishes. These are two biological classes. 


‘| Clearness in ae? by ep is @ pre-requisite of 


clear thinking. If are correctly clagsified 
@ good deal of the essential work of investige- 
tion is already accomplished. ’ 

When we apply the method of classification 
to human society we must separate the members 
of society into social classes according to their 
general characteristics. 

Now the essential business of society is the 
material needs of the human beings that com- 
pose it—the provision of food, clothing, shelter, 
and soon. In order to satisfy these human 
needs the production of wealth must be carried 
on. Therefore in classifying the members of 
society they must be put into groups according 
to the position they occupy in relation to the 
production of wealth. 

Different periods in social evolution are 
clearly marked off from each other by the dif- 
ferent methods of producing the social wealth. 
Thus ancient Rome was characterised by its 
chattel slavery, as it was by means of the chattel 
slave that the bulk of the Roman wealth of that 
time was produced. The Middle Ages was 
characterised Zs its bond slavery, as the bulk 
of the wealth of the Middle Ages was produced 


py-the bond slave. 


...Within the society of Roman times and of the 
Middle Ages there were other classes alongside 
and the bend slaves. The 


duction based upon the tw methods mentioned, 





various 


gained ‘of that 
ment, and 


_ Tet 
the’ 
To begin 


must see how the various 
obtain their liveli : 


- their living provided fee them by those who 


Clothes are made, houses are built, railways 
and ships are constructed, by, obtaming: from 
nature the material, then changing its place, 
its form, be character, and so giving lvoe ; 
/ qualities an properti rties necessary to satisfy our 

vordieuunts. ature provides the material, 
but its place and form are changed by’ the 
- application of human energy—in other words, 
by the people working: There isino other way 
of producing wealth than by working. 
is too obvious to need labouring further. _ 

Who, then, does the working that produces 
the wealth of of to-day? Obviously those whom 
everyone is agreed in calling the working class 
—the class of people that works. If we go into 
a factory, mill, mine, or office we see people 
performing various functions in the work of 
turning out wealth. Someare tending machines, 
some hauling ropes, some pushing pens ; some 
_ are foremen, some overseers—but all of them are 
workers. All have to be at their various func- 

tions at given times and all have to perform 
their allotted tasks. Noné dare cease work 
without risk of losing his occupation and conse- 
quently his means of livelihood, whether he 
wears & CO : his 
sports corduroys or “‘morning” clothes, smokes 
woodbines or cigars. In short, they are all 
employees of that mysteridun entity, ‘the 


Now what is “the firm” ? It is not composed 


of the factory workers as they are employees; © 
nor is it composed of the office staff as they are 
employees ; likewise the foremen and managers 


are employees. 


\ 


‘means of producing and distributi 


ora “kercher” about his neck,. 


The mysterious thing called “the firm” 


anywhere near the 
The dividend- 


| | proportion | we 
omi Ay \rolalavely smaller every day belong 
to the dividend-drawing, employing, or cap!- 
talist class. In spite of the fact that they 1 
their: lives away, wealth pours regularly into 


their coffers in ever-increasing quantities. 


The question now arises: How is one section 


of the community enabled to occupy the posi- 
tion, of employing class whilst the her 

The answer is not far to seek. The members 
of the employed class are bound to find employ- 


‘ment because they do not own either the means 


of production or the wealth produced. The only 

ion they have is the capability to per; 
Feet mental or physical work (the two are, of 
course, not distinct, although ‘it is cystomary to 
distinguish them in this way). 


Consequently. in order to obtain the means 


to sustain life, they must work for the owners 
of the means of production, in spite of the fact 
that they themselves have produced those same 
means of production, with the exception of what 
nature provides. Ne oeee aa ee 

The employing or capitalist class own the 
the wealth 
of our times (the extent of the mig (toons. a 
mations that have been portrayed in the papers 
recently should drive this point’ home to the 
most apathetic worker). They can at will (and 
do during lockouts) deny the workers access to 
the instruments of production, so that produe- 


tion may be at times suspended {as during so- 


called over-production) even though myriads of 
peaple sal be perishing from lack of food 
clothing, and shelter. 

Ih i, that the machinery of present-day 
production can be'set in motion it is necessary 
that capital shall be invested in certain ways. 
The employing class supply the capital with 
which to commence a process of producing 
wealth. This fact leads many astray, and has 
given birth to the idea that “we cannot do 
without the capitalist.” This method of setting 
the productive machinery in motion, however, 
is peculiar to the capitalist method of produc- 
tion. In. pre-capitalist days other methods 
operated, and in post-capitalist days different 


at the section © 
| has to occupy the position of employed ? 
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however, the workers produce the very capital 
that oils the machinery of production. We 
shall return to this point later. - 

The capitalists, then, have possession of the 


wealth of capitalist society (we leave aside for 


the moment the question of how they obtained 
or retain possession), and the workers are 
‘therefore compelled to sell their power to work 
under the conditions laid down by the class 
that own the means whereby the workers live. 


__ In return for the duties the workers discharge 


they are paid at certain rates of wages. e 
workers do not work because -they are fond of 
work; they work to obtain wages (or salaries) 
because wages represent to them the means of 

Mtaining..to some extent the necessaries to 


‘wn 28 ain @ e. 
mac ees Semmes mates 
_ Worker 18 & slave, a wave, an ‘glavery | 
is every’ bit as acute as the slavery of the chattel 


slave or the bondsman of the past, though the 


leather thong is replaced by the lash of starva- 
tion. The sight of dependent loved ones 


_ starving has proved a more potent lash than 


any instrument invented by man. ! 
the foregoing it will be seven that 


_ mpdern society is composed of two distinct social 


classes—the capitalict class and the working 
clase. A very cursory examination will show 
that! the interests of the two classes, i.¢., their 
class interests, are, and must be, quite distinct 
and in direct opposition. A line of action that 
harmonises with the interests of the one class 
ai directly antagonistic to the interests of the 
other. 


latter tends to take away from him his means 
of ob 
of the 
Herein, then, is apparent the antagonism of | 


ining a livelihood. He aims at the ideal 
cniaions multiplication of jobs. 
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interests within present society. This antago- 
nism of interests has bred the modern class 
struggle—the struggle of the working class 
against the master class—that has been fought 
out for years in a vague and half unconscious 
manner by combinaticns of workers during the 
industrial conflicts that yearly attain eset 
proportions. Ultimately this struggle, like all 
preceding class s les, must be Toughi out 
on the pee field as it a at fhe Eom a 
struggle for supremacy ; the only solution to 
the conflict and to the contradictions that exist 
to-day is the overthrow of the present ruling 
class, the capitalists. : '  Gmao. 
(To be Continue i. 


A SOCIALIST VIEW OF 


BOLSHEVIST POLICY. | 
Where We Stand. | 
Ever since the Bolshevik minority seized the 
control of affairs in Russia we have been told 
that their “success” had completely changed 
Socialist policy. These ‘“ Communists’’ declare 
that the policy of Marx and Engels is out of 
date. Lenin and -Trotsky are worshipped as 
the pathfinders of a shorter and easier road to 
Communism. 
Unfortunately for these “Bolsheviks,” no 
evidence has yet been supplied to show wherein 
the policy of Marx and Engels is no longer 


useful, and until that evidence comes the 
' Socialist Party of Great Britain will continue 


to advocate the same Marxian policy as before. 
We will continue to expose and oppose the 
present system and all its defenders and apo- 
logists. We shall insist upon the necessity of 
the working class understanding Socialism and . 
organising within a political party to obtain it. 


Socialism Far Off in Russia. 


When we are told that Socialism has been 
obtained in Russia without the long, hard and 
tedious work of educating the mass of workers 
in Socialism we not only deny it but refer our 
critics to Lenin’s own confessions. His state- 
ments prove that even:though a vigorous and 
smal] minority may be able to seize power for 
a time, they can only hold it by modifying their 
plans to suit theignorant majority.. The mino- 
rity in pdwer in an economically backward 
country are forced to adapt their program to 
the undeveloped conditions and make continual 
concessions to the capitalist world around them. 
Offers to pay war debts to the Allies, to estab- 
lish a Constituent Assembly, to compensate 
capitalists for losses, to cease propaganda in 

‘countries, and to grant exploitation rights 





nal and ex! 
we have so often predicted in these pages. 
Lenin’s Confessions. 


here is adm 
“<The. Chief 


the revolution s ‘babkward 


and endurance. In Western Europe it 
quite different ; there it is much more difficult 


imagine that the task 
! Tivswraligin can be 


Lenin a dinite ‘that “France and England 


Seep beeee bave been learning for centuries what we have 


only learnt since 1905. Every class-conscious 
worker knows that the revolution grows but 
- slowly amongst the free institutions of s united 
bourgeoisie, and ‘that we shall only be. able to 
fight against such forces when we are able to 
_do so in conjunction with the revolutionary 
proletariat of Germany, France, and England. 


Till then, sad and contrary to revolutionary ‘ 
traditions as it may be, our only possible policy 
t. 


is to wait, to tack, and to retreat.” 
State Capitalism for Russia. 

_. We have often stated that because of a large 
anti-Socialist peasantry and vast untrained 
population, Russia was'a long way from Socia- 

is. Lenin has now to admit this by saying : 
‘Reality says that State Capitalism would be a 
step forward for us; if we were able to et 
about State Capitalism in a short time it woul 
be'a victory for us. How could they be so blind 
as not to see that our enemy is the small capi- 


talist, the small owner? How could they see 


the chief enemy in State Capitalism? In the 
transition period from Capitalism to Socialism 
our,chief enemy is the small bourgeoisie, with 


its economic customs, habits and - position ”’ (p.. 


1]). 
‘his reply of Lenin to the Communists of the 
Left (Bucharin and others) contains the further 


| employ ‘‘capitalist” 
He 


tha madmen . 
is our salvation: 


State Socialism is centralisation control, sociali- 


sation—in fact, everything that we lack. The 
greatest menace to us is the small bourgeoisie, 
which, owing to the history and economics of - 


Russia, is the best organised class, and which 
ats us from taking the step, on which 
épends the success of Socialism.” ee 
e we hgve plain admissions of ie serie 
nesa of the great mass of Russian le for 
Socialism and the small acale of Rt 


production. - : oe eS 
If we are to copy Bolshevist policy in other ~ 


countries we should have to demand State 
Capitalism, which is not a to Socialism in 


advanced capitalist countries. The fact remains, 
as Lenin is driven to confess, that we do not - 


have to learn from Russia, but Russia has to 
learn from lands where large scale production 
is dominant.- = 
Lenin and the Trusts. Zs 

“My statement that in order to properly. 
uibereand one’s task one should learn Socislign 
from the promoters of Trusts aroused the indig- 
nation of the Communists of the Left. Yes, we 
do not -want to teach the Trusts; on the con- 
trary, we want to learn from them.” (Page 12.) 
Thus Lenin speaks to his critics. Owing to the 


| untrained character of the workers and. their 


failure to grasp the necessity of discipline and 
order in large scale production, Lenin has: to 
ah to run the factories. 

ls us: “We know all about Socialism, 
but we do not know how to organise on a large 
scale, how to. ma distribution, and so on. 
The old Bolshevik leaders have not taught us 
these things, and this is not to the credit of our 
party. Wo have yet to go through this course, 
and we say: Even if a man is @ scoundrel of 
the deepest dye, if he is a merchant, experienced 
in organising production and distribution on a 
largescale, we must learn from him; if we do not 
learn from these people, we shall never achieve 
Socialism, and the revolution will never get be- 


yond the present stage. Socialism can only be 


reached by the development of State Capitalism 


the careful organisation of finance, control an 
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discipline among the workers. Without this 
there is no Socialism,” (P. 12.) 

That Socialism can only be reac 
State Capitalism is —- 
upon large-scale production, 
by Trusts or ‘Governments. 
may be the method used in 
because the Bolshevik 
theories of doing 
unworkable—hence they 


_ along the capitalist road. 


The Internal Conflict, 


Lenin goes on : “ The workers who base their 
activities on the principles of State Socialism 
are the most successful. It is so in the tanning, 

e, and sugar industries, where the workers, 
knowing their industry, and wishing to pre- 


_ serve and to develope it, recognise with prole- 


poseeh ta oupe with wach u taal, onal hastiens 
present to cope with such a an re 
allot one third of the places to the capitalists in 
order to leatn from them.” Z 

_ £his concession is another example of the con- 
flict between Bolshevik theory and practice, for 
the very argument of Lenin against Kautsky 
and was that in Russia they could go 
right ahetid without needing the capitalist 
development such as it exists in other countries. 

The whole speech of Lenin is directed against 
the growing 
took Leni 
they could 


I gestation from Lenin will make 
this clear “Naturally the difficulties of or 

nisation are enormous, but I do not see the 
least reason for despair and despondency in the 
fact that the Russian Revolution, having first 
solved the easier task—the overthrow of the 


landowners and the bourgeoisie, is now faced 


with the more difficult Socialist task of organi- 
nag. Sagar finance and control, a task which 
ig initial of Socialism, and is inevi- 


stage 
tablo, as is fully understood by the majority of 
class-conscic . | 


ous work | 

He algo says: “It is.time to remonstrate 
when some people have worked themselves up 
to a state in which they consider the introduc- 
tion of discipline into the ranks of the workers 
as a step s.” And he points out that 
“by the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and land- 
owners we have cleared the way, we have not 


erected the stracture of] Socialism 


How far they have cleared the capitalists out 


of the way is uncertain, as they are a long way 
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from self-reliance. The long road ahead is - 
admitted by Lenin in these words: “ Until the 
workers have learned to organise on a large 
scale they are not Socialists, nor builders of a 
Socialist structure of society, and will not 
acqire the necessary knowledge for the estab- 
lishment of the new world order. The path of 
organisation is a long one, and the tasks of 
Socialist constructive work require strenuous - 
and continuous effort, with a corresponding 
knowledge which we do not sufficiently possess. 
It is y to be expected that the even more 
developed following generation will accomplish 
a complete transition into Socialism.” (P. 13.) 
The Rule of the Minority, 
The denunciation of democracy by the Bol- 
leaders is quite understandable if we 


Yealise that only the minority. in Russia are 


Communists. Lenin therefore denies control of 
affairs to {the majority, but he cannot escape 
from the compromise involved in ruling with a 
minority. Not only is control of Russian affairs 
out of the hands of the Soviets as a whole, but 
not even all.the members of the Communist 
Party are allowed ad to vote. ringette a leading 
sar, in his report to the First Congress 
of the Third International said : = 
‘Our Central Committee has decided to de- 
prive certain categories of party memibers of the 
right to vote at the Congress of the party. 
Certainly it is unheard of to limit the right o 
voting within the party, but the entire party 
has a this measure, which is to assure 
the homogenous unity of the Communists. So 
that in fact,.we have 500,000 members who 
e the entire State machine from top to 


_ Manag 
bottom.” (‘The Socialist,” 29.4.20. Italics not 


ours.) 
So half a million members of the Communist 
Party (counting even those who are refused a 
vote within the party) control a society of 180 
million members. It is quite plain why other 
parties’ papers were suppressed : obviously they 
could influence the great majority outside the 
Communist Party. The maintenance of power 
was assured by the Bolshevik minority through 
its control of political power and the armed 
forces. A.K. ' 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist Stanparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. _ 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage + extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 

London, W,C.1, 
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- > AMRITSAR AGAIN, | 
We were,due to the systematic terrorism our 


democratic rulers have succeeded in-establish- 
ing, prevented from commenting upon the | 


report of the Commission concerning the Pun- 
jaub disturbances at the time the report was 
published. The matter has again cropped up, 
inthe House of Commons, and Mr. Montague, 
‘the Secretary of State for India, made what was 
described as a terrible speech. From it we re- 
produce the following passage because of the 
implications contained in it. ) 

“T say, further, that when you pass an order 
that all Indians, whoever |they may be, must 
forcibly or voluntarily | any officer of 
His Majesty the King, you are enforcing racial 
humiliation. I say, thirdly, that when you take 
selected schoolboys from a school, guilty or 


innocent, and whip them publicly, when you. 


ut up a triangle, where an outrage which ‘we 
al aches, cad which all India deplores, has 
_ taken place, and whip people who have not 
been convicted, when youjflog a wedding party, 
you are indulging in frightfulness. 7 
We are not going to add anything to those 
words: their import will make itself felt. 
While we are upon this matter notice may be 
taken that the Labour Party were dumb during 
the debate. Only Clynes got. up and passed a 
few inane remarks about the soldier's difficulties 
and the course the Party. were going to follow. 
As for the crime against the working class of 
India, they left it severely alone. = 
The most pungent criticism, a8 ibly the 
most hypocritical, was supplied by Mr. Asquith. 


‘Democratic Party, 


lately been translated- into 


stone up tae raiding 
meant to supply th 
piece. : 


e8 8 ad to be 
re and » bouyed up wi 
false hopes,’ declared rould not be right 


“for them to try to secure peace in the midst of 


the Poles’success. The usual has happened 


| ‘and at once theair is thick with threats of what 


the Bolsheviks will find up against them if they 
do not mike peace immediately. Isn’t it. a 
hage joke? oe | | 


THE RUSSIAN DICTATOR- 
. SHIP, | 
a sharp controversy. took” place 
between Karl Kautaky, of the German Socisl 
n0crati y, and Nikolai Lenin, of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. The pp a has 
! Kautsky’s 
contribution by theI.L.P., under the title “The 
Dictatoraaip of the Proletariat,” and Lenin’s by 
the B.S.P., under the title “The Proletarian 
Revolution.” | ae 
Lenin’s pamphlet ia the more lively the more 

abusive, and, on a superficial reading, the more 
effective statement. One capitalist critic has 
been so carried away by the stream of denunci- 
ation that runs from one end to'the other of the 
pamphlet that he declared that Lenin. had 
practically pulverised Kautsky. aa 3 
- But denunciation, however justified, is not 
argument, and when the cage is more closely . 
examined one gains the impression that a good 
deal of the abuse is used to hide the lack of 
argument, that in some cases, is painfully 
apparent. “ete 

_ How valueless is Lenin’s judgment of 
Kanteky is shown by one outatanding fact. In 
Lenin’s view Kautsky was a Marxist until the 
war broke out in 1914, when he became a 


| renegade.” Yet as every Socialist knows, 


apart from previous ,actions in Germany, 14 
years before the war Kautsky had proclaimed 
his renunciation of Marxism when he drafted 
the well-known ‘‘Kautsky resolution” at the 


1930 International Socialist Congress. That< 


resolution stated that a Socialist could accept a 
gift of a seat in a capitalist cabinet in a national 
emergency, such as war. His support of the 
German capitalist class in the war was there- 
a only the logical outcome of his resolution 
in 1900, 
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Kauteky says the uestion is one of the 


“clashing of two undamentally diatinct 
methods, that of democracy and dictatorhip.” 
(P. 1.) Lenin retorts by claiming that the 
question is one “of the relation between the 
proletarian State and the bourgeois State, be- 
tween proletarian democracy and bourgeois 
democracy.” (P. 10.) e 

It is obvious that Lenin’s statement is a 
shuffle. For relationa ‘to exist between a prole- 
tarian State and a bourgeois State both these 

tes must exist at the same moment. Are 
these two States existing in Russia to-day? If 
ri there can be no question of such a relation 

ere. - 

Again, what is “Dem 
says “Democracy signifies 

less the 
enin pours sccrn upon the 

tion, and refers to the 
internationalists; and 


countries like America, 


this retort 

. rend it does 

1s Gemocracy, 

x evades any definition him- 

Hes use of the terms “proletarian” and 
“bourgeois” democracy merely clouds the 
Democracy meahs “Rule by majority,” and 
the. trimmings introduced by both Lenin and 
Kautsky are: quite secondary to this main point. 
It is generally taken that the minority shall be 
allowed to express their views and may endea- 
vour to convert the majority to their ideas, 
while accepting for the time being the majority 
decisions. This, however, depends upon circum- 


_ 8tances and conditions, such as war, where this 
allowance would not be made. Kautsky himself 


supported the German Government iu repres- 
sing minorities in Germany. 


His grief at the capitalists being deprived of 


the vote under the Bolsheviks, receives an 
rnswer from Lenin that will hardly please the 
supporters of the latter here, who have pro- 
claimed it as a necessary factor in working-class 
policy. He says: “One may say in this con- 
nection that the question about the suppression 
of the franchise of the exploiter is entirely a 
Russian qecrwon and not at all one of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat in general.” (P. 38. 
Italics in original.) 

As a matter of fact, it is a question of the 
If the capitalists 
were endeavouring to foment civil war—ag they 
were doing at that time—they would he out- 
“plete and thus deprived of most civil’ privi- 
exes. 

But what is “bourgeois” democracy ? Lenin 


points to modern capitalist countriesas examples, 
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Yet in all these countries the proletariat not 
only form the majority of the population, but 
also have the majority of the votes, 

So a “bourgeois” democracy is one where the 
proletariat are in a majority. Then what is a 
“proletarian” democracy ? We are told that it 
is “a democracy for the poor,” (p. 31. Italics 
Lenin’s) while in a bourgeois democracy, even 
the best, ““We are ruled, and our State is run 
by bourgeois bureaucrats, by capitalist parlia- 
ments, by capitalist judges.” (Ibid.) 

But if dem is the rule of the majority, 
and in the capitaliet countries mentioned the 
proletariat form the majority of the population 
and have the majorify of the votes, it is clear 
that the proletariat must have voted the capi- 
talists into Parliament and power. Why did 
they not vote themselves into power? Lenin’s 
statement on this point is such a stupid lie as 
to cause wonder that a man of his abilities 
should have written so glaring a contradiction 
of the facts. He says: “The labouring masses 
are kept away from bourgeois parliament 
(which never decides the most important: ques- 
tions in a bourgeois democracy as they are 

- decided by the Stock Exchange and the banks) 
y a thousand and one barriers.” (P. 29.) 

Lenin does not give one, let alone a thonsand 
and one, of these barriers; for the simple reason 
that they are non-existent outside his imagi- 
nation. | 

This is one of the points on which Kautsky 
scores heavily and Lenin is reduced to evasion. 

On page 12 of his pamphlet Kautsky says: 
“Every conscious human action presupposes a 
will. The will to Socialism is the first condition 
for its accomplishment.” 

“This Will is created by the great industry. 
-_. « Small production always creates the 
Will to uphold or to obtain private property in 
the means of production which are jn vogue, 
not the Will to social property, to Socialism.’ 


That is the situation. While the workers 
agree with capitalism, they will vote capitalists 
into Parliament. When they agree with So- 
cialism—or “ Will to Socialism ”—they will send 
Socialists there. | 

And—how short is Lenin’s memory !— both 
he and his colleagues were voted into a “bour- . 
geois’’ Parliament by the ‘labouring masses.” 

Lenin on p. 30 of his book says: ‘‘the Soviet 
regime is a million times more democratic than 
the most democratic regime in bourgeois 
republic.” 

What is the Soviet Regime ? 

The word “Soviet” is used by many sup- 
porters of the Bolsheviks as though it denoted 
some newly discovered magical power. When 
one is told that it merely means “Counci]” the 
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student of Marx knows how he laid bare the 
laws of social evolution and claimed that, in 
: broad outline, all nations must follow these ‘ gree 
of ; » OTR laws in their development. a atta 
~~) ye Rf : Kauteky uses this fact with great effect, and 
=) it forms the strongest argument: in thé whole of 
his pamphlet. On page 98 he gives the well- 
known phrase from the préface to the Ist Vol- ganisa 
ume of ‘Capital.”. | Th Seager of rcbes pacers has caused large 
06 nati aumbers of hussians who are opponents to 
ae nation can and should learn from Sotialiea'4c: give their euppor to the Bolshe. 
viks as the only party in e country who can 
n 


oll chp Let us see what the clause pee take ao tural of But rule es minority—even a Marxist 
Z _ “The electors have st any oo right minority—is not Socialiam. Not until the - 
to recall the delegates whom they have sen % instruments and methods of production have 
to the Council and to proceed to new . | rth - | reached the stage of large inery and mass 
elections.” . | 7 = orgenisation is it possible for social production 
: : | to'develop. When the workers, organised and 
‘ trained in this social production, reach an under- 
here is not a-s standing of their slave position, and decide to 
} Supplement social production by social owner- 
hie above ship, through the seizure of b erieier power, 
pies 1s then, and not ‘till then, will Socialism “be 
: e eir hopes on a 
ae o Marxists, and have | of the proletariat of Western Europe to make 
Fa the proletarian sections coming | their position secure. But the Western prole- 
un 


~ 


eit influence with great enthusiasm | tariat did not rise, nor do they show any signs 


for Marxism. Their dictatorship, however, | of doing so up to the present. This failure of 
is 1n contradiction to the Marxian teaching their. basic hope leaves the Bolsheviks in condi-- |: 


“They , opportunely, the St that no people cai overcome the obstacles | ditions that make inevitable the entry into, and f 


Tyas by the successive phrases of their | development of capitalism in, Russia. | 
ected . Jy _ development by jump or by legal enact- | ‘Theé Bolsheviks may try to save as much of 
: : gee Keutaky « th sping, Rags _ ; er ‘ their aps as poet, but the events to 
ae lost Congress is elected ‘by whole of Marx’s writings where the phrase is ignoring of one part of a p rove the correctness of Marx’s views on the 
se onus Commie the District Congress ome thoug yagils d it in his preface Oe .. While quoting theother part is full pod ein failure of attempts to jump the stages in social 
general Village Councils; the County | 4 9/4 edition of ’s “Civil War in France. deliberately avoided this important question. evolution. Their failure, however, will not be 
: rban ‘Councils and Volost Lenin’s reply to this is to call the pass Kautsky’s analysis of the conditions pre- | all disaster. | 
riona y “celebrated” one, and to cal] Kautaky several vailing in Russia, with the danger tothe Russian They will have shown the workers of the - 
try |— nave He then makes. the ollowing Republic from American and even more from world that the capitalist class is a useless and 
a sree, Ae | capital, is well done, but is entirely | parasitic class in modern society. They will 
by Lenin, | | have shown that men holding Socialist views 
his controversy, along with the events that | and of the working class could take charge of 
| have taken place aince it occurred, adds consi- huge affairs and manage them with t suc- 
ed five | derable ‘evidence of the correctness of the cess, in the midst of the wildest and 
the vote, reach, or control of the Original.) —~ deduction we drew from the situation in 1918, | while hampered by enemies within and without. 
ra : : rete 7: ‘ey for In the midst of the special conditions and Already the lesson is. beginning to be learnt, 
‘Heére was Aé nse saa laf chaos caused by the war, when the old exploit- | and though only affecti & a fow relatively at 
get mm & power: bic. y woes” but, to ing regime had broken down and_the new | present, it is spreading with steady persistence. 
‘letters and pul hie folee ers, he does not exploiting class were too weak to take hold of When the workers awaken to an understand- 
chagrin, no doubt, o ‘ite shies’ wants power, a small but resolute minority seized the | ing of the position in which they exist, and 
give a single case rts af to twist some of litical machinery and took control of affairs. | begin to fight the class war consciously in num- 
" send one delega 5, | above. There are en the Ge une of Paris The ‘mass of the workers in Russia are not bers that seriously count, the rule of the 
pat it another way, the n cils have | Marx’s statements en of this claim, but they Socialists, neither do they understand the prin- | Russian Bolsheviks will be a splendid lesson, 
five times the representation of the Cou (1871) into s pact Only in the Coinmmanist 8 of Socialisin nor desire to see Socialian not on the value of ‘‘Soviet” or “ Dictatorahip,” 
i, Tin oe sag, srg pi ie a Manifesto is found a phrase—'‘the desea ed. ‘ but a the ability of oe mocking ng a Per 
Councils. ( pe RE | y peace age its own affairs. ave done its share 
and County Congresses. : : organised as a ruling class”—that — in “shortening and lessening the birth pan - 
peculiar of Socislism. | : r 


Bolshevil NaS s eri b Siaiies. sarees 
apnea to uaa ease oy this b baits of But a more important point remains, Every 


es of the 
hi 


beyond 
— 


Wor. 
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Ly Ny ee ry 
(OF 


REPRINTED FROM THE “INTERNA- 


SOCIALIST REVIEW,” 
— OCT., 1907. , 
eR ac onset ei 


| Se lioed to 


»¥ 


6 
hh 
¢ . 


; ' 
- 


age in the habite, by subjecting 


ves to 
od 


¢ or natural environments, to which 


T 
vegetables and animals must adapt themselves 


nder pain of death, constitute, like the orga- 
sia peti of which Cuvier speaks, combina- 
tions, complex systems without precise limits jn 


space, the parts of which are: the geologic 


formation end composition of the soil, nearness 
to ea stor, elevation above the sea level, 
pete eS | rivers which irrigate it, quantity of 
rain which it receives and the solar heat which 
it stores: up, etc.,and plants and animals which 
live.in it. These parts correspond to each other 
in such a way that one of them cannot change 
without involving change in the other parts: 
the changes in the natural environment, al- 
though less rapid than those produced in 
organis ings, are nevertheless appreciable. 
The forests, for 


exam 
the temperature and 


a 


ple, have an influence on 
rains, consequently on 


ry | the humidity 


that animals apps- 
worm, have played 


Tent in the formation of vege- 
~ 


ved 
protube- 


into ‘uninhabitable 


It ia, in fact, during the 
that the different human races 


ify b his industry 
gfe but he 
social 


action of 


artifi 


example, ame latituc 
ercise an eq ing action on 
ag a and animals which live in them ; 
they have an analogous flora and fauna. Like 
‘ficial environments thus tend to unify the 


‘human species, which unlike natural environ- 


~@ 


thoge situated at the same latitude and _ 


July, 1920. 


‘ments, have diversified into races and sub- 
races 


, 


‘The natural environment evolves with such 


_ extreme slowness that the vegetable and animal 


r 


species which adapt themselves to it seem im-. 


mutable. The artificial environment,. on the 
contrary, evolves with an increasing rapidity, 
thus the history of man and of his societies 


compared with that of animals and vegetables" 


is extraordinarily mobile, 


The artificial environments, like organised 


being and the natural environment, form com- 
binations, complex systems without precise 
limits in space and time, the parts of which 
correspond to each other and are bo closely 
und together that one alone cannot be modi- 
fied without all the others being shaken’ and 
being | aenpaved to undergo retouchings in 
their turn. artificial or social environment, 
of an extreme simplicity and consisting of a 
smal] number of in savage peoples, be- 
comes complicated in jproportion as man pro- 
a by the addition of new parts and by the 
development of those already existing. It has 
been formed since the historic period by eco- 
nomic, social, political and legal institutions, 
by traditions, customs, manners and morals, by 
common sense and public opinion, by religious 
literatures, arts, philosophies, sciences, modes 
of production snd exchange, ete,, and by. the 
men who live in it. These parts, by transfor- 
ming themselves and by reacting on each other, 
have given birth toa series of social. environ- 


_ Ments more and more complex and extended, 


which, in proportion to their extention, have 
modified men; for, like the natural environ- 
mgnt, a given social environment implies the 
existence of men presenting a certain combina- 
tion of analagous characteristics, physical and 
moral. If all these corresponding parts were 
stable or varied only with excessive slownéss, 
like those of the natural environment, the 
artificial environment would remain in equili- 
brium and there would be no history ; its 
equilibrium; on the contrary, is extremely and 
increasingly unstable, constantly put out of 
balance by the changes working in one or 
another of ite [parts, which then reacts ‘on all 
the others. | ‘ | 
The parts of an-organised being, like those 
of a natural environment, react upon each other 
directly, mechanically, so to s : when in 
the course of animal evolution the upright pos- 
ture was définitely acquired by man, it became 
the point of departure for transformation of all 
the organs: when the head, instead of being 
carried by the powerful muscles at the back of 
the nepk, asin the other animals, was supported 
by the spinal column, these muscles and the 
bones to which they are attached became modi- 
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fied, and with their modifications modified the 
skull, the brain, etc. When the layer of vege- 
table soil in a locality increases through any 
cause whatever, instead of bearing stunted 
plants it nourishes a forest, which increases the 
infall, which again increases the volume of 
the water courses, etc. But the pafte of an arti- 
ficial environment can react on each other only 
through the intermediary of man. The part 
modified must begin by transforming physically 
and mentally the men whom it causes to func- 
tion, and must suggest to them the modifications 
which they must bring to the other parts to put 
them on the level of the progress realised in it, 
in order that they may not hinder it in its deve- 
lopment, and in order that they may again 
correspond to it. The parts not modified 
manifest their inconvenience precisely by the 
uséful qualities which formerly constituted their 
“ good side,” which by becoming superennuated 
are hurtful and then constitute so many “ bad 
sides.” They are the more insupportable 
according as the modifications which they should 
ave undergone are more. important. The re- 
establishment of the equilibrium in the parts 
of the artificial environment is often ‘accom- 
plished only after struggles between the men 
particularly interested in the part in course of 
transformation and the men concerned in the 
other perts.. 
: is Paut LaFaRaue. 
(Translated by Chas. H. Kerr.) 


(To be Continued .) 


Don’t forget that our £1,000 Fand is still 
in existence and that the sooner we get the 
money the sooner you get Socialism. 
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MANIFEST 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
SIXTH EDITION, 

WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Explains the Party's position toward the S.D.P., 
_ LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, 
S:L.P., ete. 


Price Three Pence. 


Post free, 34d. per copy, from the S.P.G.B., 


17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. 





a. ‘itte sOctAtig? STANDARD. Suly, 1090. 
A TRIO OF 


caprtalista who carry out 


other section, failing in this pursuit, try 
J | 


to obtains sadag camp of the “common 
_ workers”’ and ‘offer themselves as “ guides,” 
“leaders,” “experts,” etc. to the “lower orders.” 
A good example of. s combination among 
individuals from both these sections has lately 


- "Ta Mareh 1883 Marx died. The next month, 


an article was published in Italy ak ao : 
| ber biography of Marx. Apparently about 191 e «never publish. the promised volvme. Some. 
+ t2years after saying so he was constrained to 


was translated in ish in 1918 as sera: »- write 2 book entitled “Karl Marx and the Close 


| ) was reprinted with some alteratic 
and additions, as a hlet. This patty 


} to 
work from a wonderful professor who has made 
marvellous discoveries‘in economic and social 


ecience, some of whose works have been trans- | 


lated into. English, Who is this giant: and 
whatare his works? Let the following quotation 
tell us. Othe eet: ys 
- ‘Marx had hardly died when Mr. Achille Loria 
hastily published an article about him in the Nouva 
Antalogia he 1883). He starts out with a _bio- 
graphy of full of misinformation, and follows 
‘it up with a critique of Marx's public, political and 
literary activity. He misrepresents the materialist. 
conception of history of Marx and twists it with an 
assurance which indicates.a great pu And 
this purpose was later accomplished. n 1886 the 
same Mr. Losia published a bookentitled La tesiva 
economica della constitusone politica (The Economic 
Foundation of Society), in which he announced 
' to ~ his admiring comtemporaries that the 
materialist conception of history which was so 
completely and -purposely misrepresented by him in 
1883, was his own discovery. True, the Marxian 
_ theory is reduced to a rather Philistine level in this 
book. And the historical illustrations and proofs 
abound in mistakes that would not be pardoned in 


a high school boy. But what does that matter? He | 


thinks that he hove established ae! cae meer me 
disco that always and evérywhere the politica 
conditions and events are explairied. by the 
ponding economic conditions was net made by 
arx in 1845 but by Loria in 1886. At least, this 
is what he tried to make his countrymen believe, 
and also some Frenchmen, for his‘ book has been 
translated into French. And now he can pose in 
Italy as\the author of a new and be tareay 
of history, until the Italian Socialists 
find time to strip the [/ustve Loria of his stolen pea- 
cock feathers. - oe ; - 

But this is only an insignificant sample of Mr. 
Loria’s style of doing things.- He assures us that all 
of Marx’s theories rest on conscious sophistry ; that 
Marx was not above using | Ise logic, even though 

. he knew it to be so, ete. And after thus biasing his 
readers by a whole series of such contemptible insin- 
' uations, in order that they may tegard Marx’ as ‘just 
_ such an unprincipled upstart as Loria, accomplish- 
ing his effects by the same shameless and foul 
means as this professor from Padua, he has a very 
important secret for his readers, arid incidently he 
touches upon the rate ot profit. ‘(Engels’ Preface to 
“3rd Volume of “Capital,” pp.- 28-26.) — | : 
We need not now discuss the highly technical 
point of the rate of profit. | Marx referred 
in Volume I. of “Capital” to the detailed 
working out‘of this problem in a future volume ~ 
Mr. Loria seated that the problem was insoluble 
‘and that the. promised volume would never 
appear. Yet when the second Volume of 
_ “Capital was published, with Engels’ challen 
to the Robertians, Mr. Loria attempted to solve 
the insoluble by taking up the nge. Even 
in this position he is a mere copyist. Another 
“great professor’ —Bohm-Bawerk—had said 
that Marx had no solution, and that he would 


Of his System” against the volume he had said 
would never appear. kaa aR : 
‘And- in ano point is the same practice 
followed. Mr. Loria takes the thusian 
theory of population and modifying it by taking 
(without acknowledgement) a part of Herbert 
Spencer's ‘New Theory of Population,” pre- 
sents the jumble as his own original discovery. 
Of Loria's criticisms of Marx we seed! aly 
Tefer to two statements made on consecutiv 
pages. On page 67 he says: | 
It is is undeniable that Marx’s thesis of the pro- 
gressive concentration of wealth into the hands of 
an ever-diminishing number of owners, and of the 
correlatively pro ive impoverishment. of the 
common people, has not been confirmed. It has 
indeed been confuted by the most authoritative 
statistics collected since the publication of the book. 
On page 68 he says: es 
Again, no one can deny that the contrast between 
high grade and low grade incomes has of late exhi- 
bited.an enormous increase ; that banking concen- 
_ tration, andthe sway of the banks over industry (a 
source of increasing .disparity in fortunes) has 
attained in recent years an intensity which even 


July, 1990. 


Marx could not foresee; and that s 
uently to 
the “death of its 


publication of Capital | 

author, the social Pe has’ bade 

economic animal of a i 

the multimillionaire, whic 
Cals an unprecedented ad 

centration. 1 

attained p 

mever ventured 

a 

capi mes 

amassed. faf i 
trusts so that two-thirds of ‘he dative, han. 
population are employed by one-twentieth of a 
the separate enterprises in the country. | 
We are told that this is 3 

having paid his half. tips en ey 

pamp 

introd 

full libert 


is worthy of th 
pen | The translators-—Eden pif Sean 


" {Sui are members of the second section of th 
‘intellectuals to above, who Lave 


“the acceptance of the law discovered Ly Malthus 
aes a: oennal of eee om istic theory which pre- 
What is this “law discov 
Neither law nor di Ost: 
stole 
others and 
sareen 
population increases eometrical rati . 
8-16-32, etc.) while the pete of ‘aba 
mcrease only in arithmetical ratio 
oe) Hence the poverty of 
18 due entirely to there ae 
table than Nature can feed. 
say Lafargue, Henry Geor 
have endeavoured to mee 
culty “by a simple deni He. 
display more zeal than: know. 
sentence quoted is a “simplé”’ lie, : : 
denial, but complete exposun: 
the so-called facts ban bien 


Not - satis 
Marx, th 
only by 


gramme. Marx had 
Iron Law of Wages” rested 
a oa and 
f time to try and ate > he 
, Oo 8 and ov w the 
system of wage labour as.the “law” could not 
be overthrown and would . assert itself: under 
any system. He then pointed out that this was 
exactly the argument used by the hired apolo- 
ts of gall piandlagaces who claimed that 
Socialism w merely make poverty univer 
because of this law.” is Figg 7 
Now say our translators, “‘ Does not it almost 
seem as if Marx by 1875, had, for a moment: at 
least, glimpsed the real difficulty.” © - 
To suggest that Marx “for a moment at 
fle serene ee 
w' whose ties he @ , 
not only the conceit of apa 
sugg 
PP 


inher exposure of their ignorance is given 
in righ agra to Loria’s remarks rg the 
neglect by ists of the t question of 
technical development. liga” saya: “This 
physiology of industry which is now the least 
studied and least appreciated of Marx’s.labours 
nevertheless constitutes his most: considerable 
and most enduring contribution to science.” 
, +e answer of the translators to this charge 
is to refer to William Paul’s slovenly and inac- 
curate sketch of the State and to Newbold’s 
journalistic articles as. forming a reply. The 
‘splendid work of Lafargue, Kautsky, Sanial, 
and‘others in this field is evidently unknown to 


these intellectuals. 


The value of the judgment of the translators 
on current events is clearly shown when on 
page 30 they refer to Workers’ Committees— 
dead as a door nail to-day, except under the 
guise of the capitalist Whitley Councile—and 


‘_| Industrial Unionism, with its idiocy of propos- 


and partly against Godwi 
Fustice,” ‘thet yee 
ageines parr hing’ 
reply to Malthus entitled “On Populntin ® 
Malthus, although he- lived to edit ‘ive cents 
editions of his work, made no attempt to, meet 
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lay.sing that unarmed men can beat the Army, as 
Fy} new forms of organisation for the working ie 


_ Apart from the eyidence it supplies of the 
ignorance and conceit of the “intellectuals” who 
contribute to its pages, the worth of the pam- 
phlet to students of wotiology is meas by 


the price of waste paper. J. 
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THE | SOCIALIST . PARTr of Great 
Sta _HOLDS— 


That society as sk saihianens tituted is based upon 


the ownershi ofthe nae ving (en land astro 
ee 


t or. class, and the 


ere 
. he working class, Py: whose 


| enunciation af seer 


alleen the master 

o saat act means of pod vedere and 
distribution “aa ' their apcatic control by the. 
whole peop 


That asin the order of nae evolation the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 


emancipation of all mankind, without distinction. of 


' Face Or scx. 


That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


Thats the machinery of government, including the 


' armed forces of the nation, exists only-to conserve the 


mantinoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 

from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and_ politically for the’conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political ies are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically orpoeed to the interests of all sections 
oie the master class, the party secking working-class 

omar pnee n must be hostile to every: other ac 

twListT Party of Great Britain, t 
witer nthe field of political action determined to wage 
war inst all other political ies, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 


- the members of the working class of this country to 


_ muster under 1 an benny to probes that e: 8 pel 
mination may be wrought to the system w rives 
them of the ‘traits of their labour, and that poverty 


may give place to comfort, privilege to SEAL and 
slavery to freedom. 


y ter- 


Those a; g with the above principles and desir- 
sag emadiicnan im the 2 plnsicsbogr sia apply for oenneeuP 
form to secretary of nearest breach or at Head at Head 
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THE SUPER-OPPORTUNISTS 


A CRITICISM OF BOLSHEVIST POLICY, 


as supporting parties and Governments to gain 


‘The Bolshevik leaders are opportunists. 
power to learn their misdeeds is not the road to | 


They start out with a definite programme and | 


policy but change it completely when they find 

the world’s workers do not support them. 

Lenin, Trotsky, Radek, and other officials 

denounced Kautsky, Henderson, 

A __Louget, and others for their 

Fatuous reformist policy, but we now 

Policy. have Lenin and Zinoviev advis- 

| | ing the Socialist workers of 

England to take parliamentary action and join 
the Labour Party. 

The report of the Executive of the Commu- 
nist Party of Russia to the 1920 Congress of 
the Third International lays down the position 
that we should get inside the Parliamentary 
Labour parties. This advice is anti-Socialist, 
as anybody with a knowledge of the history and 
composition of the Labour parties know. 

The Bolshevik leaders told us that the 
workers of the world were ripe for revolution 
and their support of Bolshevism was expected 
and depended upon. Now that it is plain that 
the workers do not understand Socialism and 
fight for it, Lenin is pandering to the ignorance 
of the world’s workers. In defence he says that 
by supporting the pro-capitallst Labour Party 
and helping to establish a Labour Party govern- 
ment, the workers will learn the uselessness of 

oe the Labour parties. If that 

The policy is to be adopted, 
Logical then 1t is necessary for the 
Conclusion, Workers to follow every false 
road, to support every reac- 
tionary measure, and to join every movement 
and learn from their mistakes—in other 
words, to exhaust every possible evil before 
they try the right road. If this policy is right 
why did not Lenin support Kerensky’s policy 
of capitalism for Russia and let the workers 
painfully learn its uselessness? Such"nonsense 
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Socialism, it is the path to apathy and despair. 
and leng thens capitalism’s life. } 


Aiter spending much ink: and loguanse 
in denouncing parliamen 

The action Lenin telle us in his inter- 

Coat view in the ‘Manchester Guar- 

Turned dian” that it is necessary in 

modern capitalist countries. 

In his telegram to the British Socialist Party 


Lenin calls upon them to support parliamentary 


action by meansof a Labour party. After all 
the attempts of Lenin to show that Marx and 
Engels believed in the smashing and not using 
of the State power, Trotsky tells usin ‘‘A Para- 
dise for the Workers” that we have to get con- 
trol of the State power and use it instead of 
abolishing it. Radek in his “Communism— 
From Science to Action,” denounced parlia- 
mentary action and majority rule, but in a 
recent letter toa German Communist he com- 
pletely changes round and advises parliamen- 
tary action. | 
Lenin, in his letter to the German party, 
supports Parliamentary Action and the winning 
of the masses in defiance of all his previous 
advice and his previous praise of the Spartacan 
minority action. The Amsterdam Bureau of the 
| | Third International was 
The abolished because it told 
Opportunist the English Socialists not 
_ Weathercocks, to engage in Parliamen- 
tary Action or to support 
the Labour ‘Party. All this demonstrates the 
absence of any principle and simply the desire 
to veer with the changing winds. © 
We have been denounced for our attitude of 
insisting upon the need of Socialists making a 
revolutionary useof parliaments. Our position, 
however, was based upon Socialist principles 
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and a recognition of the facts of history, not a 
desire to pander to popular prejudices such as 
support of a dangerous and fraudulent Labour 


party. 

We have opposed Kautsky’s reformism and 
oppertanitant bedkilse i ie nct Boctilien and te 
against the principle of the Class Struggle. We 
are equally opposed tc dangerous teachings if 
they come from Lenin, Radek, or any other man 
who sets himself up as a teacher of Socialism. 
Our position is that taken up by Marx and 
Engels and made plain by them in their writ- 
ings. Engels says in his last (1890) preface to 
the Communist Manifesto that we must gam the 
minds of the masses. Bolshevism, however, has 
depended for its triumph upon the minority, 
who ignored the majority of workers. So true 
is this that Radek in his pamphlet ridicules 


anything else in minority action for Socialism. 


Bertram Russell, who accompanied the 


Labour delegation to Russia in June records 
his interview with Lenin in the “‘Nation” 
(July 10th and 17th), and Lenin there admits 
the opposition ofthe peasantry. . Lenin in reply 
to Kautsky (“The Dictatorship and the Be- 
_ trayer Kautsky”) does not attempt to deny 
Kautsky‘'s charge that Menshevik and Social- 
Revolutionary delegates to Soviets were sup- 


pressed in order to maintain Bolshevik: 


majorities. Russell states that the Soviets are 
moribund and that any other delegates than 
Bolshevik ones are denied railway passes and 
80 cannot attend the Soviet meetings. He also 

says that the All Russian Soviet meets seldom, 
that the recall is exercised for minor offences, 
such as drunkenness, and that the delegates 
continually ignore their constituents. We do 
not accept Russell as an authority, but much of 
his report agrees with Bolshevik writings. 

We have always contended that the Bolshe- 
viks could only maintain power by resorting to 
capitalist devices. History has shown us to be 
correct. The January 1920 Congress of Exe- 
cutive Communists in Russia abolished the 
power of workers control in factories and 
installed officials instructed by Moscow and 
given controlling influence. Their resolutions 
printed in most of the Labour papers and the 
“Manchester Guardian” here show how econo- 
mic backwardness has produced industrial 
conscription with heavy penalties for unpunc- 
tuality, etc. The abolition of democracy in the 
army was decreed long ago, but now that the 
army is being converted by Trotsky into a 
labour army it means rule from the top with an 
iron 

Russia has agreed to repay foreign property- 
owners their losses and allied Governments their 


“debts.” This means continued exploitation of 


Russian workers to pay foreign exploiters. 


mI 
1 . 


August, 1930. 


With all the enthusiasm of the Communists 
they find themselves faced with the actual con- 
ditions in Russia and the ignorance of the 
greater part of its population. | 
education of the workers in Socialism and their 
organisation to establish it by democratic 
methods. Russia has to learn that. A. K. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOIL. 


The holiday season is here, and a great 
exodus of holiday makers is to be seen at every 
great terminus. The tired toilers everywhere 
are—where they can—making frantic efforts to 
obtain a little of the imperative relaxation for 
the human machine. Nature demands it! 
Capitalism, as it develops, exacts more and ever 
more of te physical aa mental make-up of the 
individual wage-slave and his class. Body, 
brain and nerve, under the present. system, 
have an ever-increasing strain thrust upon 
them by the exacting demands of a ruthless 
athe of exploitation and production for 

roit. | a 
: The consequence is that not only individual 
workers, but our wage-slave class, are automa- 
tically worn out quicker. They are the speedier 
thrown onto the industrial scrap-heap of unem- 
ployment, discarded like an orange from which 
all the best has been withdrawn. They are the 
sooner smitten with disease, and the more 
frequently overtaken by death prematurely. 
These are some of the “rare and refreshing 
fruits” of capitalism which cunningly-framed 


insurance Bills are powerless to cope with. — 


Karl Marx pointed out with his usual profound 
insight, that it suits the capitalists’ interests 
better to have a virile generation that they can 
exploit intensively, and, through that, wear out 
quicker, than a generation which they can only 
exploit at a slower rate. The pace kills! But 
in the race for wealth human beings are given 
by our masters less consideration than they 
bestow upon their racehorses. 

In some cavalry exercises in the South of 
England a young soldier and his horse met 
with an accident. The horse stumbled and 
broke his fetlock, and the man was thrown and 
broke his collar-bone and leg. Several soldiers 
hastened to the injured man’s assistance. 
“Never mind him! Look after the horse!” the 
officer shouted. “We can get men any day; 
the horse cost £50”! 

That is true, as it was told me, and reveals a 
similar attitude to that displayed by our 
exploiters. | : 

The “Great War” (how long will it be ere a 
greater is organised ?) showed the utter callous- 
ness of the capitalisticlass. The lives of the 
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workers themselves by our war makers. They 

were only of value as they served our masters’ 

purposes as pawns to fight and die for capitalist 
e 2 


_____ {interests alone. pee 


And in “peace” it is just the same: the 


working class are used as mere human machines 


for the production of surplus value. They are 
TOILERS! They have to drudge. Their work, 
which would be only a means to an end under 
a sensible system of society, is for millions a 
‘relentless slavery. The damnable monotony of 


it, the harsh conditions and blighting effect of 


it upon mind and nerve and body are disastrous 
to our class. : 

Work should be a joyous exercise of all the 
necessary faculties brought to upon some 
socially useful purpose. It should not be unduly 
prolonged, and even if it is laborious it should 
be tempered to the worker. : 

Under capitalism every ounce that can be is 
daily ‘wrung out of the wage slave. This is the 
result of having a system where the very means 
of life are in the hands of, and controlled by, a 
class 


We work far too long and far too often! Why? 
Because all that the masters can compel us to 
produce beyond what they pay us in wages 
gocs into their pockets, and it is only for this 
that the masters allow us. to use the means of 
production in their possession. The surplus- 
value thus produced through a fleecing wages 
system permits a class of parasites to riot in 
luxury. They can make holiday all the year 
round, till holiday bores them with ennui. 
Wintering at Cannes or squandering at Monte 
Carlo, they know that “monsy will come in” 
because their wage-slaves are toiling for them. 
The “London Season” sees them luxuriating 
in “Town”; later they flaunt at Ascot, and in 
the exquisite villas at Maidenhead, and to the 
moors they go for grouse-shooting. And they 
do it all while: their slaves are toiling, and on 
the wealth which these latter so painfully 
produce. | 

There sre thousands upon thousands of 
workers who are annually quite unahle to 
scrape together enough to go for a much-needed 
rest and change at the seaside. Capitalism 
denies them the opportunity ! 

Socialism alone will ensure to all, not only 
every means, in abundance, necessary to phy- 
sical well-being, but every opportunity for 
rest and recreation. Under Socialism the 
workers will not live to work for exploiters, for 
class rule will not exist. mie: 

At present the working class only exist to 
serve a sordid ;purpose—the interests of capi- 
GranamM May, 
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workers were considered of no account to the . 


THE RETURN OF THE 
PRODIGAL. 


Before the world went mad—when it was 


only stupid, the Socialist was wont to be met Ri 


by certain stock phrases and arguments with 
such regularity. and persistence that they 
became as familiar to him as old friends. 


The man in the street used to be perturbed 
by the problem : ‘‘If you eliminate the capitalist 
who will pay my wages?” The capitalist 
defenders of their system in their turn argued 
that since they paid the wages of the working 
class (or as they would have it, working classes) 
the capitalists‘are as indispensible to humanity 
as the sun is to the universe. 

But then the International capitalist gang 
quarrelled over the spoils of the exploitation of 
the working class, and the man in the street 
ceased to worry about wages under Socialism 
and went forth to do battle or’ to dodge it. 
Consequently the old familiar phrases went 
amissing too. < 

It was, therefore like meeting again an old 
acquaintance whom we have missed from 
amongst us to come across the following which 
appeared in a report of the speech of the Chair- 
man of Crosses and Winkworths Consolidated 
Mills at a shareholders’ meeting : 


Money — capital is the very vein matter of 
industry. Without it the commercial life of this or 
‘any other country must cease. Labour is dependent 
on employment, and employment is furnished by 
the people who are able to put up the money to pay 
wages. Theexcess profit duty of 60 per cent. at one 
- fell swoop snatches away £300,000,000 a year that 
would otherwise be invested in production. Instead 
of being paid out in dividends and reinvested in 
‘some producing concern, this gigantic’sumlof money 
will be withdrawn from its proper use in order to 
meet the bills on armaments, or shipping control, 
or the Civil Service. What can this mean but so 
much the less development and growth of industry, 
so much the less production, and, in consequence, 
so much the less employment? Secondly, Labour 
must depend to a very large extent on the establish- 
ment of new enterprise. But this{duty makes it 
impossible for any new business to be set up in 
competition with old-established firms. A certain 
number, a growing number, among the leaders of 
industry are raising their voices against this tax. 
But, as a matter of fact, they are doing so only 
because they are long-sighted endugh to see what it 
means to themselves as well as to every one else in 
the end. There are many manufacturers w ho 
appear to be incapable of realising so much, and 
who almost welcome these proposals as being the 
finest protective wall that they could have wished 
to have erected. The concessions promised to the 
new man must be very great indeed to give him a 
chance against the old-established concern. Unless 
Iam completely wrong, this tax must surely stifle 
enterprise and theicreation of new business. Once 
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more, so much the less production and so much the 


less emplo ° 


It would be but reiteration to prove that Sir 
Edward Mackay, the chairman in question, has 
in common with all the apologists of the present 
syetem, vot the cart before the 6. We have 


_ shown in these columns time and time again 


that it is wage-labour that creates capital and 
not vice-versa. Furthermore, capital cannot 
increase unless it beget a new supply of wage- 
Isbour for fresh exploitation. All that mankind 
needs to maintain its existence is the application 


_of human labour-power to the nature-given 


material. The function that the capitalist 
performs in the present system.is that, having 


regard to the fact that capital is his personal 


property, he is in a position to expropriate the 
products of labour, returning only a portion, 
barely enough to keep it in existence, to the 
working class. That portion is called wages. 
Edgar, however,'is quite an altruist. He tries 
to make it clear that he is not solely concerned 
sbout himself. Despite the fact that, as he 
says : 


We are in a first-rate position, earning good 
money, and have an order book filled for seven 
months ahead at profitable prices. Our. cotton 
position is excellent. . 


he is anxious to prevent Labour from doing 
itself an injury, 

We have lately had a readjustment of wages in 
the trade, and certain operatives are now earning 
sums that were undreamt of prior to the war. | 
would be the last to oppose any legitimate demands 
based on the rise in living cost, and none of us will 

deny that the workers should benefit by the pros- 
ity of the trade in which they are engaged. 
ore the war in many cases labour was underpaid. 
It was inevitable that when they were presented 
with an opportunity of getting on terms with their 
employers they should seize it with both hands. 
But now one can see signs that the great body of 
intelligent workers are beginning to realise that the 
olicy of grab, of squeezing the employer to the 
imit, is more than likely to react on Labour itself 


~ 


if carried any further. Appetite comes by eating, | 
and demands in many trades have reached such a. 


point that to-day many of the responsible trades 
union leaders and the great army of sensible—hard, 
common-sensible workers are beginning ‘to realise 
the danger, and are not a. little frightened at the 

dy monster they haveraised. It is a truism that 
Capital and Labour are interdependent. We are all 
in the same boat—a boat labouring against a head 
wind and a heavy sea. , 


Such kind-hearted consideration must surely 
make us Socialists feel a little ashamed of 
ourselves for wanting to deprive the capitalist 
class of its sole means of existence. But I am 


afraid we are a flint-hearted crowd and Edgar's, 


appeal to “‘the great army of sensible workers” 
lecves us cold. 


We: have met our Edgars before and know: 


them for what they are worth. But the man in . 


‘the street, what is he thinking about? Will he 
still worry about wages under Socialism, or who 
it is that is to’do the dirty work? In any case, 


however, the Socialist has an answer to every 


question, new or old, and if the 

prodigal questions are only accompanied by a 
real desire for enlightenment the man in the 
street will soon discover that Socialism is the 
only system of society that will secure him as the 
fruits of his labour far more than anything his 
wages under capitalism can bring him. And 


our cotton magnates will soon receive their . 


conge together with the rest of the parasite class 
who draw dividends from the blood and sweat 
of the working class and insult them with their 
hypocritical “consideration.” S. H. S. 


CAPITALISM’S ADMIR- 
ABLE CRICHTONS. 


One of J. M. Barrie’s immortal plays portrays 
the butler who by sheer force of superior men- 
tality and ability assumed leadership over his 
aristocratic employers when shipwrecked on a 
desert island. The position is intended to be a 
more or less fanciful one, but in reality present 
day society teems with examples of the repres- 
sion of great minds‘ by the mediocre-minded 
few. Many of us in even our small circles can 
point to one or two acquaintances who can find 
no outlet for really brilliant intelligences, and 


-who are forced by stress of economic circum- 


stance to spend their lives in uncongenial work 


; and uninspiring environment. History has 


many cases to show of genius which has been 
discovered too late, of great minds that have 
been starved of opportunity. ' Men and women 
who, even under adverse conditions, managed 
to leave something behind that humanity is the 
better for, have in countless cases died of want 
and hopeless despair. The painting that might 
fetch a small fortune at Christie's to-day per- 
haps was sold by the artist for the price of a 
loaf of bread. The machine that may make a 
modern Croesus was invented by one whose life 
was one long struggle against penury and who 
died, as he had lived; in obscurity. 

Many more must there be who have no oppor- 
tunity of bringing into the light ideas that 
would stamp them as being more than ordinary 
men. Who could expect a man to come back, 
after a long day’s toil, to a miserable hovel, 
surrounded by those scenes and noises which 
are so great a part of the worker's environment, 
and to sit down and compose beautiful music, 
or paint a masterpiece, or write a treatise that 
should make history ? 

All that matters to-day is the ability to make 
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a profit—if that be ability. Very few employers 
are more intelligent than some of their own 
machine-minders, but the fact that the machines 


- belong to them and not to the minders is 


sufficient to obtain for them the comfort and 
luxury that the latter and their families are not 
even able to dream of. Even their vaunted 
“directive ability” is vested in managers and 
and foremen. We had the case recently of an 
American millionaire who made a fortune while 
in the madhouse! He, like the rest, of his class, 
could not help it. It requires practically no 
effort on their part. That is the irony of it all. 
If ability counted they would not be in the 
position they are in. The working class invent 
machinery, ay work machinery, they pay their 
own meagre wages, and hand the surplus to the 
employers. There is not an operation from the 
loading of a trolley to the cashing of a cheque 
that:is not performed by a member of the 
working class. | | 
- The position, however, never seems to strike 
the workers themselves. If a man is a good work- 
-man aud boasts about it he will compare himself 
‘with his neighbour, but never with his em- 
ployer. In the same way he is familiar with 
and deferential to names like Rothschild and 
Rockefeller,but of Faraday and Pasteur, who 
have benefited society almost as much as the 
first-named have harmed it, he has not th 
faintest notion. | 

It is true of capitalism more than of any other 
system of society that the good in men does not 
pay so much as the bad. It is more to the 
advantage of doctors to pander to the fanciful 
notions of old dowagers with well-lined purses 
than it is for them to devote their lives to 
endeavouring to cure some dread disease. Itis 
useless for a man to invent something that 
would make workmen in a particularly danger- 
ous occupation safer if it would mean adding 
to the employer’s establishment expenses. 

Only under Socialism will every man find it 
to his advantage to give of his best, since it will 
be the community that will benefit and not the 
pockets of the few. The machine that will run 
faster will not throw men out of work as at 
present, but will, as it should, reduce the hours 
of labour. Scientists will not experiment with 
poison gases and explosives, but will use their 
‘knowledge in protecting the human race and 
bringing health and strength to those that lack 
it. And what is more, the man in the street, 
the common worker, instead of being any 
longer the slave of toil, with only “a soul to be 
damned, a body to be kicked,” will become a 
responsible member of society with a right to 


all that the world has to offer and with no man 


to say him nay. S. H. 8. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY 


__Reformers and revolutionists have from time 
immemorial been the recipients of that deep 
antagonism inherent in the brain of man 
towards any form whatsoever of ideas or actions 
detrimental to those at the ,time’ prevailing. 
History tells us that the advance of man from 
the savage state to the degree of intelligence of 
man to-day has been a gradual evolution from 
one stage to another. The germs of the actions 
which will govern the future state of mankind 
always being found in the previous state, make 
themselves felt among ‘the people concerned, 
until at last conditions are ripe for a process of 
discarding the old and establishing the new. 
The Socialist, having studied these facts, 
Tecognises that no waving of red flags, plotting 
‘against governments, or such futilities, can 
bring about the coming advancement from 
Capitalism to Socialism, his object being to 
disseminate amongst his fellow men ideas 
regarding the position in which they are to-day 
relative to that which they could attain were 
they only to concentrate their minds on matters 
which affect their welfare and overcome that 
primitive opposition to. ideas which aim at 
changing the present system of society. 

By virtue of the present system itself society 


is unsocial in every aspect of the word. With 


regard to the methods of production, so long as 
the worker is maintained on a scale of living 
which is consistent with his efficiency as a 
worker no consideration is given to his social 
life. He is not considered as a member of 


society privileged to enjoy its pleasures, but 


rather just as a ‘‘hand,” a mere tool to be used 
how, when, and where the master requires. 

For example, with regard to the recent report 
in the papers anent a mid-week football match, 
the promoters were asked to discontinue mid- 
week football, not because watching football 
was detrimental to the eyesight of the spectators 
or society at large, but because “profits” were 
being lost to shareholders. 


The Socialist does not desire to impose any 
rules or conditions on society. All he asks is 
that society will consciously apply prineiples 
for the benefit of society as a whole, entirely 
eliminating any question of class distinction, 
thereby directly being the means of man 
recognising that he has no reason to humble 
himself to anyone. Servility and humility are 
but the primitive acts of religious superstition, 
fostered by Press and pulpit in an endeavour to 


_blind the workers to the stern reality that while 


capitalism continues its course the poverty of 
the workers must beeome continually greater. 
No reforms or palliatives can possibly improve 
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the condition of the working class for any 
period, it-is the wages system that is the cause 
of all the ills which are rampant to-day, and 
until that system is abolished the Socialist can 
confidently prophesy that the condition of the 
working class will gradually become worse. 
Speeding up production in an effort to secure 
greater profits, choke the warehouses with the 
goods produced by the workers ; unemployment 
becomes more intense, and, in the struggle for 
markets, war becomes a necessity of the system. 
And.the cycle goes on only with greater 
intensity. : | 
Socialism is the only system yet advanced 
pest claims AS stat humanity a Riots tabla 
of poverty. - The. only party in Great Britain 
advocating Socialism is the S.P,G.B.,and while 
various freak parties glitter in the light of 
publicity only to fade away, the Socialist Party 
steadily gains ground. . A.J. S. 


OUR MANIFESO IS OUT. 


We were not in & position when we went to 
press with our last issue to announce that the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Manifesto of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain” was ready for sale, al- 
though before the July number was published 
the ‘‘ Manifesto” was actually in the hands of 
the public. We have had to prepare a large 
edition in order to be able to sell the book at 


3d. without financial loss, s0 comrades should 


push the sale to the utmost. 

The special preface to the edition covers the 
extremely important ground of the actions of 
the so-called Socialist parties during the period 
of, and in relation to, the recent world war, and 
it should be brought into prominant and 
special notice in all working-class circles. It 
will undoubtedly become a valuable weapon in 
the fight for Socialism. 


OUR £1,000 FUND. 


Once again we draw attention to the urgent 
need for the “sinews of war.” Though we do 
not care to spare a great deal of our spare for 
appeals for funds, the need is not on that ac- 
count any the less pressing or vital. There is 
much work awaiting the financial means to en- 
ble it to go forward, and all who are possibly 
able to do so should send regular donations to 
our £1,000 ,Fund. In particular those who 
are unable to take part in the direct active 
work of the Party should make a special effort 
to support the efforts of their comrades through 
this medium. A further list will be published 
in due course—don’t let your name be missing 


from it, 


AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT. 


WHY JACK LONDON RESIGNED FROM 
____THE 8.P. OF AMERICA. 


We reproduce below the letter by which the 


well-known novelist, Jack London, resigned 
his membership of the Socialist Party of Ame- 
rica. Itis of interest as showing how far he was 
from taking up the position which his widow 
afterwards embraced, and which she declared 
would have been his position had he lived. 
| Honolulu, 
| 7th March, 1916. 
Dear Comrades, | 
I am resigning from the Socialist Party of 
America because of its lack of fire and fight 
and its loss of emphasis on the Class Struggle. 
I was originally a member of the old up-on- 
its-hind-legs-fighting-Socialist Party: Since 
then and up to the present time, I have been a 
fighting member of the Socialist Party of 
America. My fighting record in the cause is not 
even at this late date entirely forgotten. Trained 
in the Class Struggle as taught and practiced 
by the Socialist Labour Party,—my own high- 
est judgment concurring,—1 believed that the 
working class, by fighting, by never fusing, by 
never making terms with the enemy, could 
emancipate itself. Since the whole trend of 


Socialism in the United States of America 


during recent years has been one of peaceable- 
ness and compromise, I find that my mind 
refuses further sanction of my remaining a 
Party member. - 

Please include my Comrade wife, Charmian 
K. London’s resignation with nine, 

My final word is that liberty, freedom, and 
independence are royal things that cannot be 
presented to, nor thrust upon, races or classes. 
if races and classes cannot rise up by their 


| strength of brain and brawn, wrest from the 


world liberty, freedom and independance, they 
never in time can come to these royal posses- 
sions, and if such royal things are kindly 
presented to them by superior individuals on 
silver platters, they will know not what to do 
with them, will fail to make use of them, and 
will be what they have always been in the past 
—inferior races and inferior classes. 
Yours for the Revolution, 
JAaOK LONDON. 
(From the “Overland Monthly,” Nov. 1917.) 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 


obtain the SooraList StanDakp through the usual - 


channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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AN UNUSUAL FRIENDSHIP 


The victory of Marx’s career was not only due 
to the man’s enormous power. According to all 
human probability, he would have succumbed 
sooner or later, if he had not found in Engelsa 
friend, of whose self-sacrificing fidelity we have 
no accurate picture until the publication of the 
correspondence of the two men. 

No other such spectacle is afforded in all 
recorded history. Couples of friends, of 
historical importance, are found throughout 
history, and German history has its examples 
also. Frequently their life-work is so closely 
interwoven that it is difficult to decide which 
accomplishment belongs to each one of them. 
But always there has been a persistent remnant 
of individual obstinacy or stubbornness, or 
perhaps only an instinctive reluctance to sur- 
render his own, personality, which, in the words 
of the poet, ‘‘is the highest: blessing of the 
children of men.” After all, Luther saw in 
Melanchton only a chicken-livered scholar, 
while Melanchton regarded Luther as a coarse 
peasant. And in the correspondence of Goethe 
and Schiller, anyone with sound senses can 
discern the secret lack of attunement between 
the great Privy Councillor and the smal] Court 
Councillor. There was no trace of this ultimate 
human weakness-in the friendship of Marx and 
Engels: the more their thoughts and labors 
became interwoven, the more each one of them 
remained a full man, complete in himself. 

Their exteriors were quite different. Engels, 
a blonde Teuton of tall stature, of English 
manners, as an observer once said of him, 
always well dressed, with a bearing that was 
rigid with the fraining not only of the barracks, 
but also of the counting-house. With six clerks, 
he said, he would organise a branch of the 





_ administration a thousand times more simple 


and efficient than with sixty Government 
Councillors, who cannot even write legibly and 
get your books all balled up, so that the Devil 
himself can make nothing of them. A member 
of the Manchester Stock Exchange, perfectly 
respectable in the business dealings and the 
amusements of the English bourgeoisie, its fox- 
hunts and its Christmas parties, he was yet a 
tireless mental worker and fighter, who, in a 
little house on the outskirts of the city, held his 
treasure concealed, his little Irish girl, in whose 
arms he would refresh himself whenever he 
tired of the human turmoil in the world with- 
out. 

Marx, on the other hand, thick-set, with 
flashing eyes and a lion’s mane of ebon hue, 
betraying his Semetic origin ; of careless exterior, 
a father, whose family cares alone would be 


sufficient to keep him away from the social life 
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of the great city ; so intensely devoted to con- 
suming intellectual labour that he has hardly 
the time to gulp down’a hasty dinner and uses 
up his bodily strength to all hours of the night ; 
a tireless thinker to whom thought is a supreme 
pleasure ; in this respect a genuine successor of 
Kant, of Fitche, and particularly of Hegel, 
whoge sentence he loved to repeat : ‘Even the 
most criminal thought of a scoundrel is more 
sublime and more magnificent than the miracles 
of the celestial sphere,” but differing fromjthem 
in that his thoughts inexorably drive him to 
action, he was unpractical in small matters, but 
very practical in large matters ; far too helpless 
to arrange a petty household, but incomparably 
capable in the business of recruiting and 
leading an army that was to revolutionize the 


- world. 


If it is true that “the style is the man,” we 
must also note their differences as writers. Each 
in his way was a master of language, a lin- 
guistic genius, with a mastery of many foreign 
languages and even of individual dialects. In 
this field Engels was even more remarkable 
than Marx, but whenever writing in his mother- 
tongue, even in his letters, and of course in his 
writings, he exercises a most austere care to 
keep the language free from all foreign admix- 
ture of word and phrase, without falling, 
however, into the vagaries of the patriotic 
linguistic purists. He wrote with ease and 
lucidity, always in a style so pellucid that you 
looked right down to the bottom of the current 
of his animated speech. 


Marx's style was at once more careless and 
more difficult. In his youthful letters there is 
still apparent, as in those of Heine, a condition 
of struggle with the language, and in the letters 
of his later years, particularly after his settle- 
ment in England, he began to make use of a 
picturesque jargon of German, English and 
French, all mixed up. In his published 
writings, also, there is an over liberal use of 
foreign words, and there is no lack of Galli- 
cisms and Anglicisms, yet he is so distinctly a 
master of the German language that he csnnot 
be translated without loss. Once when Engels 
had read a chapter by Marx in a French trans- 
lation, even after Marx had revised the transla- 


‘tion, it seemed to Engels that all the vigor and 


sap and life had disappeared. Goethe once 
wrote to Frau von Stein: ‘In metaphors I am 
ready to stand comparison with the proverbs 
of Sancho Panza.” Marx could easily bear com- 
parison with the greatest of the world’s adepts 
in figures of speech, with Lessing, Goethe, 
Hegel, so full of life and vigour is his 
language. 
(Continued on page 189.) 
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With this number we complete the sixteenth 
volume of our Party Organ, the Soomusrt 
StamparD. “During the sixteen years through 
which we have run our journal we have had 
trying times—times which have been as severe 
tests, both of political solidity and of determina- 
-tion to survive, as we are likely to encounter 
short of the final struggle of the Revolution, 
and we have come through with unsmirched 
banner’ and untarnished record. There have 
been many hands at the helm, but as time has 
removed some and brought others te the labour 
the changes have left no discernable mark 
upon our pages. Just as we have found no 
_ occasion to alter one word of the Declaration of 
Principles which has appeared in each copy we 
have sent out, so, no matter what changes have 
taken place in the personnel of our staff, what 
editors have come and gone, what successive 
Executives have taken control, in all things 


that matter our paper has remained unchanged. 
The reason for this is not far to seek—they 
have all done their work under a sound Decla- 
‘ration of Principles, published to the world, a 
guide alike for those within to work by, and 
for those without to test that work by. | 
So through these years we have held on our 
course without deviation, true to every clause, 
every statement, every affirmation, ofthe guid- 
ing principles under which our journal was 
launched. Others have tried all manner of 
shifts and dodges to find a short cut, or even 
to snatch personal advantage for interested 
controllers. We, however, sure of the correct- 


August, 1990. 
ness of our claim that there is no royal road to 


Socialism, no other path than the hard and 
steep one of working-class revolutionary educa- 


tion, no other helpful policy than that based 


on the Class Struggle, have resolutely and 
consistently left such expedients to those others; 
content to have them provide our object les- 


sons for us. bE 
For our part we still proclaim that the pro- 


letariat must want Socialism before they can 


establish it, and that they must understand 
lalism before they can went it; we still 

assert that society is divided into two 

@ master class and an enslaved class—with 

diametrically opposed interests, and that the 

freedom of the enslaved class can only be the 

fruits of victory in a class struggle; we still 


declare that the basis of society as at present 


constituted, is the private ownership of the 
means of living, and that reforms—anything 


in fact short of the abolition of private owner- 
ship in the means of living, and the establish- 
' ment of .common ownership in its stead—must 
_ be futile and_utterly helpless to effect amelio- 
_ ration of the general condition of the workers’ 
| position ; we still preach that the road to this 
_ overthrow of the present social system lies in 


the capture of the political machinery, and we 
are as emphatically insistent as ever upon the 
point that the means to such: énd are already 
in the hands of the workers in their possession 
of the vast bulk of the voting power in all 
advanced capitalist countries. 


Such being our beliefs we have shaped our 


policy sternly in accordance therewith. We 
have set our faces against compromises of every 
shape and form. We have refused to have any- 
thing to do with refoms, no matter how alluring 
they appeared, or how much they ran in the 
popular fancy. We have conducted all our acti- 
vities in the light of the class struggle, keeping 
clear the issue—the cverthrow of the dominant 
capitalist class and the system under which 
they dominate. 7 

This policy has not been without its reward. 
The sickening records of the pseudo-Socialist 
parties become increasingly maloderiferous in 
the nostrils of thoughtful working men and 
women, and as our exposures drive, and histo- 
rical events draw, these renegade parties into 
the open, and force them more and more to 


. reveal themselves as the anti-Socialists they are, 


our clean record is appealing to increasing 
numbers. The demand for our Party Organ, 
notwithstanding the smaller ‘facilities for dis- 
posing of it at our disposal, is greater at the 
close of the sixteenth volume than it has ever 
been, a fact which has its reflection in greater 


enquiry for our application for memk ership. 
‘lorms and a steady enrolment of new members, 
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OF MARX, 
‘REPRINTED FROM THE ‘‘INTERNA- 
TIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW,”’ 
OCT., 1907. ‘ 

IV. 


The Natural Environment and the Arti- 
ficial or Social Environment— Continued. 


A few historical facts, too recent to be for- 
gotten, will illustrate the interplay of the various 
parts of the artificial environment through the 
medium of man. 

When industry had utilised | elasticity of 
steam as a motor power, it demanded new 
means of transportation to carry its uel, its raw 
material and its products. It suggested to the 
interested manufacturers the idea of steam 
traction on iron rails which began to be prac- 
ticed in the coal fields of Gard in 1830 and in 
the those of the Loire in 1832; it was in 1829 
that Stephenson’s first locomotive drew a train 
m England. But when it was desired to extend 
this mode of locomotion, active and various 
opposition was encountered, which delayed its 
development for years: M. Thiers, one of the 
political leaders of official capitalism, and one of 
the authorised representatives of its common 
sense and public opinion, opposed it energeti- 
cally, because, he declared, ‘‘a railroad can not 
work.” Railroads, indeed, upset the most 
reasonable an established ideas: they required, 
along with other impossible things, grave 
changes in the mode of pro perty-serving as a 
basis for the social edifice of the bourgeoise 
then in power. Till then a capitalist created an 
industry or @ mercantile establishment with his 


own money, increased, at the most, by that of. 


one or two friends and acquaintances who had 
confidence in his honesty and skill ; he directed 
the use of the funds and was the real and 
nominal proprietor of the factory or the com- 
mercial house. But the railroads were obliged 


_ to amass such enormous capitals that it was 


therefore necessary to induce a great number 
of capitalists to confide their money, which they 
had never left out of their sight, to people whose 
names they scarcely knew, still less their ability 
or morality. When they let go of the money 
they lost all control over its use; they had no 
personal proprietorship in the Stations, cars, 
locomotives, etc., which it served to create ; 
instead of pieces of gold and silver, having 
volume, weight and other solid qualities, they 
received back a narrow, light sheet of paper, 


representing fictitiously,an intangible morsel of 


the collective property, the name of which ‘it 
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bore, printed in big letters. Neverin bourgeois - 
memory had property taken on such a meta- 
physical form. This new form, which deper- 
sonaltsed property, was in such violent contra- 
diction with that which summed up the joys of 
the capitalists, that which they had known and 
handed down for generations, that to defend it 
and propagate it no one could be found but the 
men charged with all the crimes and denounced 
as the worst disturbers of social order,—the 
Socialists. Fourier and St. Simon welcomed 
the mobilisation of property in paper stock- 
certificates. We find in the ranks of their 
disciples the manufacturers, engineers and 
financiers who prepared the revolution of 1848 
and were the plotters of December 2 : they 
profited by the political revolution to revolu- 
tionise theeconomicenvironment by centralising 
the nine provincial banks into the Bank of 
France, by legalising the new form of property 
and causing it to be accepted by public opinion, 
and by creating the network of French rail. 
ways. 

The great mechanical industry, which must 
draw its fuel and its raw material from a dis- 
tance, and which must scatter its products 
widely, cannot tolerate the parcelling of a nation 
into little autonomous States, with tariffs, laws, 
weights and measures, coins, paper currencies, 
etc., of their own ; it requires, on the contrary, 
the development of unified and centralised 
nations. Italy and Germany have met these 
requirements of the great industry, but only at 
the cost: of bloody wars. MM. Thiers and 
Proudhon, who had numerous points of resem- 
blance, and who represented the political inte- 
rests of the little industry, became ardent 
defenders of the independence of the States of 
the Church and the Italian princes, 

Since man successively creates and modifies 
the parts of the social environment, therefore, 
in him reside the motive forces of history,—so 

ico and popular wisdom hold, rather than in 
Justice, Progress, Liberty, and other metaphy- 
sical entities, as the most Philosophical histo- 
rians stupidly repeat. These confused and 
Inexact ideas vary according to the historical 
epochs and according to the groups or even the 
individuals of the same epoch ; for they are the 
mental reflections of the phenomena produced 
in the different parts of the artificial environ- 
ment; for example, the capitalist, the magis- 
trate, and the wage-worker have different ideas 
of Justice. The Socialist understands by justice 
the restitution to the wage- working producers 
of the wealth which has been stolen from them, 
while to the capitalist justice is the conservation 
of this stolen wealth, and as the latter possesses 
the economic and politica] power, his notion 
predominates and makes the law, which, for the 





magistrate, becomes justice. Precisely because 
the same word covers contradictory notions, the 
capitalist class has made of these ideas an in- 
strument of deceit and of dominance. — 
That portion of the artificial or social envi- 
ronment in which a man functions gives him a 
hysical, intellectual, and moral education. 
This education by things, which engenders 
ideas in him and excites his passions, 1s uncon- 
scious; so when he acts, he imagines he is 
following freely the impulses of his pesos 
and ideas, while he is only yielding to the 
influences exercised on him by one of the parts 
of the artificial ;environment, which can react 
on the other parts only through the interme- 
lary of his pepe they a eerie 
instinctively the indirect pressure 0 1- 
TOR he pot the direction of his 
actions and ,emotion to a God, a divine intelli- 
gence, or to ideas of Justice, Progress, Huma- 
nity, etc. Ifthe march of history 1s unconscious, 
since as Hegel says, man always finishes witha 
result other than that which he sought, it 1s. 


because thus far he has been unconscious of 


the cause which makes him act and directs his 
ns. 
a What is the most unstable part of the social 
environment, that which is changed oftenest in 
quantity and quality, that which is most apt to 
disturb the whole? ; 
The mode of production; answers Marx. 
’ By mode of production Marx means not what 
is produced but the way of producing it; thus 
there has been weaving from pre-historic times, 
but it is only for about a century that there has 
been machine weaving. Machine production 1s 
the essential characteristic of modern industry. 
We have under our eyes an unparalleled oxample 
of its terrible and irresistible power to trane- 
form the social, economic, political and ‘legal 
institutions of a nation. Its introduction into 
Japan has lifted that country in one generation 
from the feudal state of the middle ages into 
the constitutional state of the capitalist world, 
and -has placed it in the front rank of world 
P Multiple causes unite in assuring to the mode 
of production this omnipotence of action. Pro- 
duction absorbs, directly or indirectly, the 
energy of an immense majority of the indi- 


viduals of a nation, while in the other parts. 


ituting the social environment (politics, 
malta’ Hearatare, etc.) a slender minority 1s 
occupied, and even this minority can not but 
be interested in procuring the means of exist- 
ence, material and intellectual. Consequently 
all men undergo mentally and physical)y, more 
or less, the modifying influence of the mode of 
production, while but a very small number of 
men are subjected to that of the other portions: 


it is through the intermediary of men 
that the different waits of the social environment 
act on each other, that which modifies the most 
men possesses of necessity the most energy for 
moving the whole mass. e 
The mode of production, relatively unimpor-’ 
tant in the social environment of the savage, 
takes on a preponderant and ever-growing 
importance through the incessant incorporation 
into production of the forces of nature, in pro- 
portion as man learns to know them : prehistoric 
man’ began this incorporation by using stones 
for weapons and tools. foe 
Progress in the mode of production is rela- 


tively rapid, not only because production 


ies an enormous mass of men, but again 
ae by enkindling “three furies of private 
interest,” it puts in play the three vices which, 
for Vico, are the moving forces of history,— 
hardheartedness, avarice and ambition. ° 


rogress in the mode of production has 
bee headlong for the last two centuries 
that the men interested:in production must 
constantly remodel the corresponding parts of 
the social environment to keep them on the 
level ; the resistances,which they encounter give 
rise to incessant conflicts, economic and politi- 
cal. Thus, to discover the first causes of- 
historic movements, we must seek them in the 
mode of production of material life, which, as 
Marx says, dominates in general the develop- 
ment of the social, political, and intellectual 


Marz’s economic determinism takes away from 
Vico’s law of the unity of historical development 
its character of predetermination, which would 
carry the idea that the historic phrases through 
which a nation passes, like the embryonic 
phrases of an animal, are as Geoffrey Saint- 
Hillaire thought, indissolubly linked to its very 
nature and determined by the inevitable action 
of an inner force, an “evolutionary force, 
which would conduct it along pre-established 
paths toward ends {marked out in advance ; 
whence it would follow that ‘all nations must 
progress, always and whether-or-no, at an oy 

ace and along one and the same path. The 

aw of the unity of development, thus conceived, 
would be verified by the developmemt of not 
one nation. | ee 
History, on the contrary, shows nations as 
they are, some limping through certain stages 
of evolution, which others traverse like race- 
horses, while others again go back from stages 
already reached. These delays, progressions, 
and recessions are explained only when we ex- 
amine the social, political, and intellectual 
history of the several nations in the light of the 
history of the artificial environments in which 
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they ,have evolved, the changes in these envi- 
ronments, determined by the mode of produc- 
tion, determine in their turn historic events. 


Since artificial environments are transformed 
only at the cost of national and international 
struggles, the historic events of a nation are 
thus subjected to relations which arise between 
the artificial environment to be transformed 
and the nation, fashioned as it has been by its 
natural environment and its hereditary and 
acquired characteristics. The natural environ- 
ment end the -historic past have impressed 
upon each nation certain original characteristics ; 
80 it follows that the same mode of production 
does not produce, with mathmatical exactness, 
the same artificial or social environments, and 
consequently dves‘not occasion historical events 
absolutely alike in different nations and at all 
moments of history, since vital international 
competition increases and intensifies in propor- 
tion to the growth in the number of nations 
arriving at the higher stages of civilisation. 
The historic evolution of nations, then, is not 
predetermined, any more than the embryonic 
evolution of individuals: if it -passes through 
similar organisations of family, property, law, 

and politics, and through analogous forms of 
thought in philosophy, religion, art, and litera- 
ture, it is because nations, whatever their race 
and geographical habitat, experience in their 
development material and intellectual wants 
which are substantially alike and must inevi- 
tably resort, for ths satisfaction of these wants, 
to the same methods of production. 

PauL LaFarcue. 

(Translated by Chas. H. Kerr.) 


(Conclusion.) 
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SOFT SOAP FOR LEVER- 
HULME, 


There is much confusion in the minds not 
only of the rank and file of the organised 
workers, but also among their most prominent 
leaders with regard to the forces that make for 
Socialism, Those forces may be divided under 
two heads. First, the discovery and general 
dispersion of Socialist knowledge, and second, 
the general development of the capitalist sys- 
tem, which constantly tends to place the social 
organism out of harmony with its surroundings. 
The first is by far the more important at the 
moment, because the second has already 
reached a stage where its results are seen on 
every hand: poverty in the midst of plenty, 
and endless disputes over the distribution of 
wealth that threaten to plunge all human 
society into chaos and ailfughy. 


A system of society in which wealth does not 
belong to those who produce it may for a long 
time be borne with patience by the preducers, 
if it does not impose any great hard ships on the 
majority. The fact that with increased powers 
of production and a greater expenditure of 
energy poverty becomes more acute, is excused 
and partly hidden by the current belief that 
wealth cannot be produced except for markets. 
The imperative necessity—from the capitalist 
standpoint—for ever cheaper methods of pro- 
duction, coupled with the insatiable greed of 
the master class, breeds antagonism every where 
between the two classes in society. The compe- 
tition between combines and groups of capi- ~ 
talists- wipes out large numbers of smaller 
capitalists and leaves the bulk of wealth- pro- 
ducing concerns in the possession of a dwin- 
dling number of financiers. | 

Whether the means of wealth-production are 
owned and controlled by a capitalist class 
large or small in numbers, the interests of that 
class are always opposed to Socialism. It is 
even possible that, as the capitalist class grows 

smaller in numbers they may be able to combat 
Socialism more successfully because of the 
greater ease with which they could agree upon, 
and set in motion, antagonistic forces. 

The growing antagonism between capitalists 
and workers centres largely around the ques- 
tion of wages and conditions of employment. 
The workers in the main are thus expending 
their energy in the struggle over hand to mouth 
conditions, and neglecting any study of the 
root causes of their poverty. The longer they — 
pursue this short-sighted policy, which at the 
best can only slightly retard their downward 


' progress into depths of poverty, the more per- 


manent and fixed does the capitalist system 
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appear to them, and the more hopeless does 
their struggle seem. _ 

It does not follow that their hopelessness 
will cause them to accept Socialism, which has 
to be understood ‘first, and which therefore 
requires a certain amount of study. Until the 
workers are prepared to give the necessary time 
to its study the question of economic develop- 
ment ig a secondary matter, and small progress 
is being made toward Socialism. Those who 
pretend that anything else but the propaganda 
of Socialist knowledge makes for Socialism are 
| spreading confusion among the workers 
and encouraging them in the belief that econo- 
mic forces of themselves will work but their 
emancipation for them. Philip : Snowden, 
writing in the “Labour Leader” (17.6.1920), is 
guilty of this kind of confusion. He says: 

Disciples of Marx must be following with sym- 
aehen the frequent public appeals by ‘Lever 
rothers, Limited, for new capital. The function of 
the capitalists which. Socialists can regard with 
approval is that df eliminating competition and 
concentrating capital into huge combines. If this 
process be a preliminary to Socialism, then no man 
of this generation is more entitled to the gratitude 
of Socialists than Lord Leverhulme. Itis a pity that 
he is getting into advanced years, for if he could be 
spared to liveand continue Ris activities for another 
generation, he would probably succeed in amalga- 
mating all-the commercial enterprises of the world. 

_ Then we should be ready for complete International 

Socialism. 

The Socialist does not regard with approval 
the elimination of competition—that is only one 
of the contradictions of capitalism he calls 
attention to. Up to twenty years ago the eco- 
nomists all boasted that competition protected 
the consumer, while the economist of to-day 
tries to prove that the big concern—a result of 
the eliminating process—makes for economy in 
production and lower prices. It is no satis- 
faction to the Socialist that the development of 
capitalism causes greater suffering for the 

workers. Suffering alone does not make 
Socialists : it is more likely to result in desper- 
ate actions or futile attempts at reform, gene- 
rally followed by apathy and inaction. 

Mr. Snowden. after enumerating these items 
of economic development, says “Then we should 
be ready for complete International Socialism.” 

- But Socialism must be established by the work- 
ing class, therefore, until the working class 
(perceives in these economic s the neces- 
sity for revolution and understand how to carry 
it through, we are not ready for Socialisem. The 
economic factors wait on the knowledge of the 
workers. Without Socialist knowledge, no 
matter how these factors intensify, Socialism 
cannot beestablished. With Socialist knowledge 


the workers can take possession and control at. 


gny stage in capitalist development. 


> 


It is only the sentimental labour leader, 
always professing sympathy and friendship for 
the workers, that can see in their incressing 
poverty and hardship something to be thankfu 
for, and can even express gratitude to the 
enemies of the workers for their callous me- 
thods. Thus |Mr. Snowden says: ‘‘Men like 


Lord Leverhulme are undoubtedly instruments . 


in the evolution of capitalism, and the services 
they have rendered in preparing the way for 
Socialism will probably be gratefully acknow- 
ed, by the erection of marble monuments 
ps, by the Socialist Commonwealth.” 
uch monuments would be incomplete without 
the effigies of labour leaders supporting the 
entablature, to signfy their willingness to sup- 
port them. under capitalism. | 
But even while Mr. Snowden is lavishing 
praise on Lord Leverhulme and calling bim 
comrade (extremely apt, by the way, as both ~ 


are in one camp—the capitalist camp) Lord 


Leverhulme, in a dispute with his wage-slaves, 
beats them to their knees and forces. them to 
accept his terms, thereby proving his antago- 
nism to them and to the working class as a 
whole. In addition he cancels the co-partnership 
arrangement made with the strikers, who, thus 
find in that arrangement another weapon that 
can be used against them when they threaten 
to strike. 

But the discovery by the workers that one 
reform is useless, or even harmful to them does 
not help them to see that all reformsare equally 
helpless to release them from the results of 
capitalist domination. Because one reform has 
failed them, they do not necessarily examine 
other reforms critically ; on the contrary, they 
either swing back to the methods that capti- 
vated them before, or ‘follow new will-o-the- 
wisps invented by labour mis-leaders. 


Profit-sharing was going to do wonderful | 


things. Among others it. was going to make the 
interests of capitalists and wage slaves identical. 
It did if the workers submitted —a chief 
condition of all capitalist experiments. The 
inevitable rupture having occured, and Lever 
being the sole ju to who is responsible 
for it—he being in ‘possession—the workers 
lose their co-partnership holdings, and another 
bubble they have been chasing bursts, and 
leaves them wondering at their own childish 
credulity. : 

This has evidently convinced them, not that 
the interests of employers and employed are 
always opposed, but that “improvement in 
wages would have more permanent value to the 
whole of the workers.” Thus they swing 
backwards and forwards like the pendulum, 
first putting their faith in the promises 
of their masters, and then just as blindly 


t 
~ 
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following the lead of labour confusioni 
Every capitalist party deceives seas ngreiey ee FRIENDSHP. 


‘oneal iene ew or reform, they find (Continued from page 183.) 
ves no better off. With strikes, h 
the workers have the satisfaction of Shewine Ho had fully absorbed Lessing’s statement 


that (ievihavelac least rani bch that a perfect representation requires a fusion 
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do something ; but simply to wait on economic | man Aad sai Shed rigruieed beieccs Joined as 
’ iverslty pedants 


development, calling the capitalist “ ’ 

ment, | pitalist “comrade : 

ore is mere senseless optimism. him i this, from 
nomic conditions are ripe now for the wn to the youngest 

waldiecne, vaso ae without st! further n Me capt him of 

mation of capital or nationalisation of & Uimseli understood 

rt sais ae ay thing now wanting is the witht aiifiegncae come way, “patched up 

workin elke a eae knowledge by the | Marx never exhausted tha gusetie op oe 

toilers for the a ; li ‘" organisation of the | attacked beyond the stat f ions which he 

The bi comp ishment of their mission. | reader to begin a frui fel of enabling the - 

eat : ger a Ried Sosa spreading this speech is like the danc; train of thought ; his 

this li and the more rapidly and perfectly | the purple depths of th cing of the waves over 
other condition is achieved, the sooner Peis ot the sea. 

shall we be ready. The obvious course for Engels always saw in Marx a superior spirit; 


every worker, therefore, is to study Sociali he never wished to pl . 
pial Gatlin’ “cease be udy ma play anything but second 


fiddle by his side. Yet he n 
interpreter and assistant, but ilease collabo 
We - ee! ar saat, a kindred spirit 
: _& | RO’ Of equal size, the early days of 
RUA their friendship, Engels ‘played, in ane rad ; : 
7 UT. tant field, rather the role of @ giver th . 
In spite of the determined endeavours in | Tece!ver. and twenty years later Marx i te ; 
_ capitalist circles to villify the Bolsheviks upon him : “You know that all ideas come to m i 
every possible occasion, there come times when late, and that, in the second place, I al a 
the more responsible of them, driven into a | follow in your tracks.” With his som what 
corner, have to admit the truth. Such grudg- | ight equipment, Engels was able to move Pre 
ing admissions are not less impressive because | ™0Fe freely, and even though his glance se 
they are wrung from hostile witnesses. Thus | ®28rP enough to distinguish the deci ibe 
Mr. Bonar Law did much to demolish the struc- features of a question or of a situation, it did 
ture of lies which his fellow capitalists have | 20% Penetrate far enough to review at o: iT 
built up, with the aidZof disgruntled parsons, the conditions and corollaries with which ¢ ; 
dispossessed duchesses, and the prostitute | th? scantiest decision is often burdened Fi Lap 
Press, when he admitted in the House of Com-.| ™22 of action this defect is even an deat - 
mons on August 9th, in reply to a question, and Marx never made a_ political daciaton 
that “British women and children in Baku | Wthout first calling upon Engels for ad i 
have not been molested, and they have been | 224 Engels was usually able to hit the oa 
allowed to look after their male relations in the head. 7 ena 
prison.” — | Accordingly the advice whi 
+ 3 from Engels was not as sp area igi Hn 
P - oe 7 in questions of politics. In theory Marx usual] 
As we go to press the air is thick with ru- | Wa8 the better of the two. And h 4 
mours of war. The labour fakers are playing absolutely inattentive to such advice a E kis 
the same old game, promising to “reconsider would often give him, in order to CO ; ite 
the position” if the “independence” of Poland | to terminate his labors on his naive fie | 
Se No wonder Lloyd George said | Masterpiece. “Be a little less ae pees : 
hat is enough for me.” Our readers know self in the matter ‘of your own prod aes 
our position towards all capitalist wars. It is they are far too good for the nablis The meee 
the Socialist position. pwn) 1s Oe ge it finished and get it af the 
Te elects tl t you still gee the as ll n 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS, OF MARX & ENGELS pico 7 oo a characteristic bit of Exnee 
ndsome Cabinet Photographs sui » and 16 was j sti 
framing. Price 1/6 the Sater Paige A cae to ignore it. oe 


To be had from S.P.G.B. I : 
London, W.C. = » 17 Mount Pleasant, It is clear from the above that Engels was 


better fitted for a journalistic career than Marx: 
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‘a real walking encyclopedis,”—so Marx once 
described him to a mutual friend—“capable of 
work at any hour of the day or night, drunk or 
sober, swift with his pen and alert as the devil.” 
It seems nee ae after the cessation of the 
Neue Rheinische Revue, in the Autumn of 1850, 
had still in mind the issuing of another journal 
in common, to be printed in Londoa; at least, 
in December, 1853, Marx wrote to Engels: “If 
we—you and I—had started our business as 
English correspondents in time, you would not 
now be condemned to office-work in Manchester 
nor. I to my debts.” Engels’ choice of a position 
of clerk iu his father’s firm, in preference to the 
prospects of this “business” was robably due 
to his consideration for the ‘hopeless situation 
of Marx, and toa hope of better times in the 
future, and certainly not with the object of 
devoting himself permanently to the ‘‘damned 
business.” In the spring of 1854, Engels again 
considered the desirability of returning to 
London for literary work, but this was the last 
time ;it must have been about this time that 
he made up his mind to assume the cursed 
burden for good, not merely in order to be of 
assistance to. his friend, but in-order thus to 
preserve the party’s best mental asset. Only 
with this motivation could Engels make the 
great sacrifice, and Marx accept it : both the 
offer and the acceptance required a great 
spirit. | 

“And before Engels became a partner in the 
firm some years later, he cannot exactly be said 
to have trod.a path of roses, but from the first 
day of his stay at Manchester he aided Marx 
and never ceased aiding him. An unending 
stream of one-pound, five-pound, ten-pound, 
later even hundred-pound notes began to flow 
toward London, Engels never lost his patience, 
even though it was often sorely tried by Marx 
and his wife, who had no over-great supply of 
domestic wisdom. Slight was his concern when 
on the occasion of a general clean-up of the 
- domestic economy, Mra. Marx, through mis- 
placed considerateness, concealed a Jarge item 
and began paying it off by stinting with her 
household money, thus‘starting the old trouble 
over again, with the best of all intentions; on 
this occasion Engels allowed his friend the 
rather pharisaical amusement of bewailing the 
‘idiocy of women,” who manifestly are “in 
- constant need of guardianship,” and contented 
himself with the gentle admonition : See it 
doesn’t happen again. 

But Engels did not alone'slave away for his 
friend in office and exchange all day long, but 
he also gave him most of his evening leisure 
hours, in fact, a great part of the night. 
Although the original reason for this added 
labor was the necessity of preparing an English 


version of Marx’s articles for the ‘‘New York 
Tribune,” until Marx should be able to use the 
language well enough for literary' purposes, the 
laborious co-operation comtiined: for many 


years after the original reason had been over- — 


come. : 


But all this seems a slight sacrifice compared 
with the greatest service which Engels rendered 
his friend, namely, his renunciation of his 
independent accomplisliments as # thinker and 


‘investigator, which, in view of his incomparable 


energy and rich talents, would have produced 
valuable results. A correct ‘notion of this 
sacrifice can also be obtained from the corres- 
pondence of the two men, even if we note only 
the studies in linguistic and military science, 
which were carried on by Engels partly owing 
to an “‘old predilection” and partly with a view 
to the practical needs of, the struggle for 

roletarian emancipation. For, much as he 
fated all “autodidacticism,”—‘‘its all damned 
nonsense,” he contemptuously said—and tho- 
rough as were his methods of scientific work, 
he was yet as little a mere t-scholar as 
Marx, and every new piece of \knowledge was 
doubly precious in his eyes, if it might aid at 
once in lightening the chains of the proletariat. 


He therefore undertook the study. of the 
Slavic languages because of the “consideration” 


that in the next great clash of national interests 


“at least one of us” should be acquainted with 
the language, history, literature, social institu- 
tions af ilies nations with whom there was 
some likelihood of immediate conflict. Oriental 
troubles led him to the oriental languages ; he 
steered clear of Arabec with its four thousand 
roots, but ‘Persian is a veritable child’s play of 
a language”; he would be through with it 1 
three week. Then came the turn of the Ger- 
manic languages: ‘I am now buried in Ulfilas : 
I simply had to get rid of this damned Gothic : 
I have been so long carrying it on in a rather 
desultory manner. I am surprised to find that 
I know much more than I expected. I need one 
more book, and then I'll be absolutely done 
with it in two weeks. And then for Old Norse 
and Old Saxon, with which I have long been 
on terms of half-acquaintance. Ae yet I have 
no paraphernalia, not even a lexicon : nothin 
but the Gothic text and old Grimm, but the old 
fellow is really a briek.” In the sixties, when 
the Schleswig- Holstein question came up, 
Engels undertook “some Frisian-English-Ju- 
tian-Scandinavian philology and archaeology,’ 
and. when the Irish question blazed up, “some 
Celto-Irish,” and soon. In the General Council 
of the International his comprehensive linguis- 
tic accomplishments were of great value to him. 


“Engels can stammer in twenty lamguages,”” 


August, 1990. 


ee 
was said of him, because in mo 
ment he displayed a slight isp. raanoiad 

Another epithet of his was that of the “Gen- 

eral,” which he earned by his atill more 
assiduous devotion to the military sciences 
Here also he was satisfying an “old predilec- 
tion, ’ at the same time thet he was preparing 
for the practical needs of the revolutionary 
policy. Engels was counting on “the enormous 
importance which the partie militaire would 
attain in the next commotion.” The experiences 
with the officers who had joined the revolution 
in the years of rebellion had not been very 
satisfactory, and Engels declared that “the 
military rabble has an incredibly dirty caste 
spirit. They hate.each other worse than poison 
envy each other like schoolboys at the slightest 
mark of distinction, but they show a united 
front against all civilians.” Engels wanted to 
arrive at a pot at which his theoretical 
remarks might have some weight and might 
not merely expose his ignorance. 

He had hardly gotten established in Man- 
chester when he began to “plug up military‘ 
science.” He began with the “simplest and 
most rudimentary things, such as are asked in 
an ensign’s or lieutenant’s examination, and are 
therefore assumed by all authors as alread y 
known.” He studied everything about army 
administration, down to the most technical 
details : Elementary tactics, Vauban’s system 
of fortification, and all other systems, including 
the modern system of detached forts, bridge 
construction and fieldworks, fighting tools 
down to. the varying construction of carriages 
for field-guns, the ravitaillement of hospitals 
and other matters ; finally he passed on to the 
general history of war, in which connection he 
paid particular attention to the English autho- 
rity Napier, the French Jomini, and the German 
Clausewitz. 

_ Far removed from any shallow attacks on the 
moral folly of warfare, Engels sought rather to 
recognise its historic justification, by which 
effort he more than once aroused the violent 
rage of declamatory democracy. Byron once 
poured the phials of his scorching rage over 
the two generals who, at the Battle of Waterloo 

in the character of champions of feudal Europe, 
inflicted a death-blow on the heir of the Revo- 
lution ; it was an interesting accident that made 
Engels, in his letters to Marx, outline historic 
portraits both of Wellington and Blucher 

which in their small compass, are so complete 
and so distinct that they hardly need to be 
altered in a single respect to make them fully 
acceptable to the the present state of advance- 
= of Rr! science. 

na third field, too, in which Engels 

labored much and with pleasure,! sanicly, that 


_— 
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of the natural aciences, he was not to have the 
opportunity during the decades of his bondage 
to commesce in order to afford free rein to the 
scientific investigations of another man—to put 
the finishing touches to his own labors. 

And this was really a tragic lot. But Engels 
never wailed about it, for sentimentality was as 
foreign to his nature as to his friend’s. He 

always held it the great good fortune of 
= life to have via by Marx’s side for forty 
rs, even at the price of being completel 

overshadowed by Marx’s pinanise bar N pe 
did he consider it a belated form of satisfaction 
to be permitted, after the death of his friend. 
to be the first man of the international workers’ 
movement, to play the first violin, as it were, 
nadisputed, in this movement ; on the contrary 

6 considered this to be an honour that was 
too great for his merits. 3 

As each of the two men was completely. 
absorbed in the common cause, and each man 
made an equally great sacrifice to it, although 
not an identical sacrifice, without any disagree- 

able reservation of objection or of boast, their 
friendship became an alliance which has no 
parallel in human history. 

(Franz Menrmea in “The Class » 
May, 1919) : ee 


YOU CAN HELP. P 


One or more capitalist groups or individuals, 
have been busy of late issuing pamphlets and 
leaflets pretending to combat Socialism: Lord 
Leverhulme’s pamphlet ‘“‘ What is Capital” isa 
case in point. These lucubrations bear the 
name of no organisation or individual as the 
issuer. hence it is difficult to find out who the 
responsible parties are. In all cases that have 
come before our notice the effort at capitalist 
propaganda is so ccmically poor that there is 
no wonder no one can be found to publicly 
father the miserable weakling. It seems, how- 

‘ever, that many Jarge employers are thinking 
it worth their while to get these leaflets circu- 
lated, more or less surreptitiously, among their 
workpeople. i 
This, of course, is sufficient reason for us to 
find out just what is going on, and we shall be 
glad if friends who are fortunate (!) enough to 
share in these generous gifts from their 


, masters would ‘forward them to the Editorial 


Committee of the Soormxist Sranparp, at 
Head Office of the Party, giving fullest — 
culars as to how they came by them. 7 

We would point out to our friends that there 
can hardly be any finer antidote to this sneakish 
capitalist propaganda than our Manifesto, of 
which we have just issued the Sixth Edition. 
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S| BRANCHRDIREDTORY. + 
BAPTERSEA,—Consihubications to‘A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Létchmére Estate, Battersea,S.W. Brarich 
éts Mondays, 8:30, at 26.Creek-st., York-rd, / 
74Murdockyd.,Handsworth, Sirm 
_ meets Sats. at'Coffee Houfe, S poate . 
CENTRAL.—Mémbership obtafiiéd only through ‘the 
Ex. Com’teew Applica tiohs to: General Secy.::." |! 
EAST: LQNDON.—Commuaications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Exic-st., Mile-end, 5.3. ‘Branch meets first 
anddast Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 
| N:—Communications to the Secy., 142 
‘Bulwar-rd., Edmonton, N.18, 
ACKNEY. —Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. ‘Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
__ Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 
ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N., Communica- 
tionsto J. Lachlan, 35 Alma-st, Kentish Town, N.W. 
MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec, 79 New. 
castle-st., Hulme. Manchester. 7 
N.W: LONDON.—Branch meets Fridays at 8, at Ex- 
mouth-St. Schools (L.C.C,), Hampstead-rd., N.W. 
Communications to W, F. Tickner, 51 High-rd , 
Willesden-green, N.W.ro. : 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Secy., J. 
Bird, 5 Wellington -avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 
TOOTING.—Communications to Secy., 207, Derinton- 
rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Fridays at 143 
Beechcroft-rd., Upper Tooting at 8] p.m. 
TOTTENHAM. .. C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd.’ S. 
Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 at 
Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business Public invited. 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 51 
Greenleaf-rd., Walthamstow. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st.,every Monday. Visitors 
invited. 
ATFORD.—A. Lawson, Secy., 107 Kensington- 
avenue. Watford. : 
WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford-rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 
WOOD GREEN.—Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 


LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: ' 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tooting, Totterdown Street, 7.30 p.m. . 
Finsbury Park, 3. p,m. ; - 
Tottenham, West: Green Corner, 11.30 a.m. 
Victoria Park, .11.30 a.m. 
Manor Park, “Earl of Essex,” 7 p.m. 
Mondays: : 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Wednesdays : | 
Tooting, Totterdown Street, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Fridays: 
Battersea, ‘“Prince’s Head,”’ 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: | oe 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, 8 p.m. 


; am. Brai ich, 


August, 1999. 
 SQCIALIST PAR 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. apse 
’ The establishment of a system of 


society based upon the cothition own- 
sdatie and demoocratio coritrol of the 


TT 


ae 


T 


means and in tefor.producing | 
| and distributing we eh Dy and in'the . 
, interest of the whole community ai 


‘Déclaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTy ‘of Great 
| : .Britain is 


HOLDS— | | 
That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 


~ railways, etc.) by thé capitalist or masterclass, and the 


consequent enslavemerit.of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. Bao 

‘That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting’ itself. as a class ‘sttuggle,. 
betiveeil those who posséss but do not producé and 
those wlio produce but do not possess. ee 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. ne . 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last-class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. | 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as:the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously ahd politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 


- agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


aristocratic and plutocratic. 
‘That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 
The Rociaiier Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon _ 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 
ES 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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CHEAP AT THE PRICE. | 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


; { 
An M.A. Speaks his Mind. 
Someone has just e ‘timated that we are spending 
no less than {150,000,000 a year on education. . . 
Education tends to become more and more standar- 
_ dised. The same set of subjects is taught to each 
class of boys.and girls, in town and in country, 
quite irrespective of what is to be their ultimate 
occupation. . .-.. The boy who is going to 
devote himself to the pursuit of agriculture, equally 
with one who is going to work at a skilled trade in 
a town, is crammed at school with a number of 
subjects which have no bearing whatever on his 
future career. ... . Wesimply cannot afford to 
increase our already crushing load of taxation by 
laying out money upon schemes that may be very in- 
teresting, unless we can feel that they are going to 
_ result in getting the world’s work done. 


The above is:from an article by D. Kennedy- 
Bell, M.A., B.D., which ap d in the 
“Sunday Pictorial” of July llth. It is inter- 
esting because it openly avows the object of 


education to be to get: “the world’s work done,” 


The writer strongly objects to expenditure on 
education that does not make for efficiency. 
The aim of education must be greater produc- 
tion, and the method advocated ig to separate 
students according to their abilities and edu- 
cate .them for the eccupations for which they 
are physically or mentally adapted. 
His Logic Admitted, Aa 

No one can fall out with this reasoning. If 
the sole object of education is to fit the young 
for the husiness of wealth production, and that 


business calls for workers with different forms. 


of skill, then, obviously, a specialised education 
for each calling will be both economical in 
‘itself and produce the most efficient and econo- 
mical workers. : | 
But is the “getting of work done” the sole 
object of education ? Viewed in this way, ex- 
nditure on education is like the Scriptural 
read thrown on the waters to be returned a 


DS 
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hundredfold. Returned to who? Most big 
capitalist.concerns have well-equipped labora- 
tories where rch is carried on, and where 
young men are trained to carry on this work, 
because it results in discoveries that simplify 
processes and still further increase profits for 
the shareholders. In this narrow sphere it is 
not difficult to see that it is the shareholders 
who reap the full benefits, while the workers 
get nothing beyond wages based on the cost of 
living and a growing fear of unemployment as 


(Mowruty, Two PENcE 


a result of their own increased powers of © 


production. 


| The Question is Confused. a % 
When it is a question of national expenditure 


on education, however, it is not so easy to see 
who are the actual gainers. The whole ques- 


tion is confused by the false, but prevailing, . 


notion that all the members of society share in 
the State expenditure according to their means 


and reap the benefits according to their ability 


or perseverance. 


To get behind this curtain of prejudice we | 


must examine the educational system in con- 
junction with the industrial system, when we 
shall, perhaps, discover, not only that it is a 
proj udice, but also that Mr. Kennedy-Bell ‘has 
ailed to appreciate the cunning with which the 
modern system of education has been devised 
to satisfy the requirements of modern industri- 
alism. For the bul¥ of the population educa- 
tion finishes with the board school at fourteen 
years of age—an age barely sufficient to appre- 
ciate its value. Mr. Kennedy-Bell complains 
that a number of subjects are taught, but he 
does not say how little is taught of each sub- 
ject. The board school education is scrappy 
and disconnected ; its most advanced subjects 
are {those of the counting house. Natural 
science jis barely touched upon, instead, the 





(robber) « tains of industry are held ‘up ‘ 
" examplea of GreaMess, their success, it is oid 


and fallacies 


and someti 


out from the vast realm of knowledge inherited 


| eae aiblr Sag sons and daughters of 


the weal and opportunity to 


| acquire knowledge! for the sole reason that it 
makes 


es, some State-owned and 
ed, that provide for capita- 


this, of | 
# is; © course, ” no. 
, there © times | 6 1ods, and in 
cular occupations, the supply may be 
adequate. = ? 
“Our educational system” is peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of the industrial 


‘system. It provides for the: capitalista huge 


numbers of workers with jrst enough educa- 
tion to work intelligently at menial and degra- 
ding tasks, yet not so much as will enable them 
to see the degradation—part of their education 
being that they are under thestern necessity of 
working,‘and* they can only escape hard work 
by working harder, like their mastérs,. 


The system also provides in‘ad equate num” 
bers all the better-equipped workers necessary 
to them ; if it is not so perfect as it might be it 
it 18 not becarseof lack of desire on the part of 
the capitalists, but is due to mismanagement, 


or. to conflicting interests between capitalists 


themselyes who use their political influenca to 
establigh education on a Face in harmony 
with their sectional requirements. _ : 
Of course this hypothesis assumes that the 
capitalist class have complete control over the 
educational authorities, which is perfectly true. 
Society is saturated with capitalist ideas and 
opinions by means of the Press. Religion, 
and science'are harnessed to the car of industry 
and serve the interests of the ruling class, 
either by chespening the processes of produc- 
tion or paige ea to maintain their domi- 
nant poaition. Soaked with capitalist prejudices 


8 life richer. The ng + ap daughters of 


the miner and the factory 


for nine or ten years with a-socalled useful . 
| ‘education; and flung on the Ishour market — 


while still children, to [pile up wealth f 
master class = visti ave 


ling as the cost of living rises and 
be tapped to pay: the cost of eduation. The 


capitalistclass must; therefore,pay foreducation. 


They must pay for it out of profits, And as they . 
control the political and administrative tech! 


nery of the State, they can adjust educational 
expenditure according to their ind ustrial 


It ig. obvious to the capitglists, if it is not to 


the workers; that the State, which eiables them 


to effect the robbery, must be maintained by 


them jointly, and a little thought will show that 
the capitalist class pays, not only for education, 


but for all the other institutions and forcés that" 


help to preserve society in its present form. 

he industrial system gives the capitalist 
claas all the wealth of society... Education gives 
them a. working class saturated with their 
beliefs and ideas, and politital propaganda 
gives them control of the political and admini- 
strative machinery of the State. 
The Fly in the Ointment. 


-_ Thus they have the power, through the forces 
they chat, to continue their robbery of the 
working class, to arrange educatin according 
to their industrial needs, and to falsely educate 
the workers in fallacies and’ superstitions that 
have long since been exploded by science. The 
secret of capitalist power is, therefore, control 
of the political machine, and the capitalist class 


‘spend vast sums on maintaining their control. 


The only fly in the ointment on their side is 


, cannot 


his («ala > 
Sept., 1920. 


nde, it bocomes -generally realised by the 
Scabeds siyalbier with a knowledge of their 
alave ‘position, the capitalist system will be 


pearing its abolition. | 3 
. |) With the establishment of a sane system of 


society. edacation will no longer be a mere 


_’ \ adjunct of the industrial process, carried on for 


benefit of a small class. Its character and 
pe will be detérmined by the people them- 
selves. And whether it is chiefly concerned 
with the production of wealth or not, it must 
always ‘be of vital interest to everyone, because 
it will oqustitate the mental’ equipment. of all 
the members of society, freely asso@ating on 
terms of equality in the ownership and admini- 
stration of: the means/ ) 
Every tiew discovery, under such asystem, will 
mean new enjoyments or more leisure, which 
can be used up in recreation or the pursuit of 
further knowledge. — ® F, F. 


DON'T BE FUTILE. 
‘Ta the latter days of 1 # July, a body of 


Pel le calling themselves The No-Conscription - 


wship, appointed a committee to organise 
the “ Widest Possible Resistaxice _by people 
who objected to rendering war service against 
Russie. 


That committee drafted a manifesto calling 
upon those'who objected.to performing military 
service against; Russia, or making and. trans- 
-porting munitions, or who would resist all 
military. rations and the imposition of 
conscription, to forward their names with the 
object of strengthening their resistance by 
being formed into an organised body. _—ssi 
- The committee were, according to themselves, 
“overwhelmed with replies, a yery 
tion of them from ‘ex-service men who are most 


' vigorous in their expression of determination 


not to fightin the new war ghould it come.” 
~ We must | lers and ¢ , 
of ook @ movement as being illogical, short- 


sighted, and utterly void of understanding of. 


conditions which govern them, which, of 
i segues the fact that they do not know 


4 the cause of their condition. 


3 ‘claim to know the cause of this condition. 

| We ‘know that, as the effect of that cause, 

wari are inevitable. We know that, as a result 

of their condition, the workers generally are 
4 osition to resist Conscription. 

nWe cae the cause of the general poverty, 

want, and degradation, she insecurity of life, 
tis the lot of the workers. 

ag de speak of workers we do. not differ- 


entiate ‘between nigger drivers, quill drivers, 
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wealth production... 


large propor-’ 


class both leaders and supporters 


| they cannot keep it a. secret,.and when 
e that f a ¥ . P I lit i 


"bus drivers, and cattle drivers. Whether you 
are a manager, clerk, navvy, or soldier matters 
not. If you sell your services in order that you 
may live, you,are a worker; your services are 
‘sold to an employer in precisely the same way 
as & pound of cheese issold over the counter, 
and that very fact abolishes the consideration 
of “classes” among the workers. There is 
another “‘class,” we grant—the non-workers or 
capitalists; the employing class; jhe people 
who own the means of life. — 

We do not differentiate between capitalists, ' 
either. It is immaterial to us whether a capi- 
talist drops his aitches, came over with William 
the Conk, gets his money from a pickle factory, 


or has blue blood in his veins.. We are only 


concerned with the fact that the capitalists 


have appropriated to- themselves the means of 
life over the whole of the earth. = 

And it is the workers, who are in the vast - 
THEM THE 


majority, who have G@ 
OPPO 


RTUNITY of appropriating the earth. — 

It is the workers who, in their abysmal igno- 
Trance, continually keep on giving away their 
chances of recovering that ownership of the 
earth, who continually place in the hands of the 
capitalists and their agents fresh accretions of 

wer. — | 
F Gapitalien is the name of the system under 
which we are living now. — ; 

It is a system in which the only place for the 
workers (who, after all, are the only USEFUL 
human beings on earth) is at the bottom. That 
is their right place in such a system, AND 
THE WORKERS MUST LIKE IT, or they 
would never put up with it. 

We know differently, though. We know that 
the Sea ce parent the sone Aber 
regaining the power of enjoying to the a 
that the Sarth aie their own capabilities could 

ive them are pitifully profound ignorance and 
deadly See. 

The capitalists and their agents who com 
our governments know only too well that where 
mr are concerned they are nowhere against 
the workers_and so by subtlety, cunning, and 
absolute unscrupulousness they lead the workers _ 
by the nose and get them to give them power, 
and with that power make~ the workers do all. 
that the capitalists require of them. Bos 

Everything that is done in the world to-day, 
from managing 8 mine to sweeping a road, is 
done by the worker. The capitalist does nothing 
useful, yet he enjoys the: best of everythtng. 

To protect the property of the capitalists and 

to gain fresh property for them, their agents 
(whom the workers elect to Parliament) have 
the power to send fighting forces to any part of 
the world, and also have the power, incredible 





by 


ority | 


bolishing, they 


ain fill : 
In HLM. goal tlements. ee 
~ Your 
comes 
the last 


live by, leaves you, the 
that is useful in the 
thinge—never sure of t 
any: securi 


SOCIALISM, a system of common ownershi 
and control of the means of life, would put ne 
_ On your proper plane in life, without a “su 
rior, still an actual worker, sure of food, cloth- 
ing, Lana and the very minimum of hours of 


Qe eae 
for antihine’lecb en et : elds, or 
ie ee 
coo ang the oly party in thst country 


poor all over the 


Is.it going to show those financier) : 
rad GENE ST ee 


t armaments? = 
Will it concern itself about alleviating the - 


istress of the poor dupes who sufféred in: and 


Hora 


dead very shortly. , 
Yet it appears that the League of Nations is 


| suche vigorons and healthy thing thet it can: 


Hi together our capitalist: masters ‘for a. 
Conference! es ae Oe We 

“It is clear from the rsonnel of th dela- 
' gations that the Qouferenes is to. be ‘of an 


authoritative kind. In many cases Ministers 


_ Of Finance will represent their-countries.’”— 


Same capitalist rag continued. = 
One can hardly; imagine “Ministers of Fi. 


nance > 66 resentin thei CO “ 99 
| bemedit of the workers Of tines ottseen oe 


le workers of those countties, al- 
tho gh those workers have been isupht thes it 
is their country. q 7 
“In other countries, as, for instance, in the 
case of Great Britain, a delegation has been) 
appointed composed of ‘experts calculated to 
represent the different aspects of British 
finance,’ one being a late head of the Trea- 
sury, another a Atovernor of the Bank of 
England, and a third the head of one of the 
great joint stock banks.”—As before. : 
Whatorss hasa pon ference of panclers to do 
with ensuring pe: ugnout vorld ? 
AS SOCIALISTS, understandin Op ieatens 
we live under, we esy—-EVERYTHING ! The 


.% ' ; 
ae ‘ , 
™ . 
i A 
: : 
‘ om . 
, ‘ 
, > a 
. 
4 . 
i tL 


Re d with them to improve 
world? . 


4 ; vy hae 
(Ve “, "] ; ul ts 
a {oe 


atson e peace of death. 

In proba itity the venue of the next great 
war will be decided at that conference. 

‘We Socialists; who know that peace is only: a 
concern of those “‘ pawns on the chessboard,” 
the workers of the world, would rather believe 
that the conference will decide on how to 


restore Russia—to the grip of the capitalists 


No dou ¢ the methods employed to do so will 
include a “kindly” desire to see a “settled and 
mstitutional form of democratic Goverment in 


ae. $9. 
Russia has oil. | 
Ruasia has enormous wheat-growing areas. 
Russia contains enormous natural reserves of 


‘“'KND THE HAND OF THE CAPITALIST 
ITOHES-TO GET AT IT!!! © Seum. 


. PERSONALITY. 


, .. The Socialist has great difficulty in propaga- 
ting the principles of Sovislism, inasmuch as 


the mass of the people look at. political \and 

conomic affairs from a al point of view. 

Banal of that is obvious sncngh when Ing 

D art in a general election. e 

: sleton of December 14th 1918 was 

acclaimed as a victory for Mr. Lloyd George— 
and soit was. tes aie 

The workers, or at least the majority of them, 

wanted Mr. Lloyd. Georg8to be Prime Minister, 

and their will prevailed. Mr. Lloyd George 


and his Coalition party went into Government 


with flying colours—and the workers’ choice of 
persons was settled. 

Strange to say, the workers’ action on the 
industrial field has-been a complete contradic- 
tion of their-hopes and expectations. Their 
‘good men” have missed fire. The workers 
thought that so and so would try to improve 
working-class conditions.. There are thousands 
of men and women unemployed, and the in- 
creaged cost of living makes the unemployed 
workers more dangerous and worrying, more. 
anxious and poverty-stricken. Mr: Lloyd 
George and his party are in power, but are 
powerless to improve the position of the work- 
"'Btrikes took place soon after the General 


Election and have continued up to the present. . 


Mr, Lioyd George was not asked if he approved 
of the workers striking. Why not? Mr. Lloyd 
George was sent, to Parliament to govern the 
country. Why were. the workers so fickle- 
minded? One would have expected such a 
‘great man” tobe consulted, Strikes make it 
tather awkward for the right honourable gen- 


/ 
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eece you will get through the League of | 
Nations is only the peace of desth. . 


tleman. The workers keep him busy organising 
ae to sg the strike, when he nagay be 
playing golf or composing a speech about 

downing the Lords and giving heroes a chance 

to have a lick at a decent life. 





In spite of it all—the wi R 
winning of the railway strike, the winning of 
votes from, the working class—Mr. Lloyd 
George has nothing to give you but promises. 
Why? Because the right honourable gent 
upholds the capitalist principles of private 
ownership and the consequent. exploitation of 
the workers to enrich the owners of the means 
and instruments of wealth production. He has 
promised to make this country fit for heroes to 
live in! e 

The Socialists expect no more than that, be- 
cause we know that, personality has never yet 


improved the workers’ life. There is something | 


greater than personality, and that is principle. 

- Principle is defined in a dictionary as “fun- 
damental truth,.original cause, motive, rule.” 
The system under which we live is dominated 
by the capitalist class, and consequently is and 
must be run on capitalist principles. 

_ Wealth, which includes margarine, dud food, 
dud drink, dud clothing, dud houses, and per- 
haps in the near future monkeys’ glands, is 
produced fundamentally for profit, and not asa 
rule for use.: The motive of the capitalist class 
is to get as much wealth as possible with as 
‘little expense as can be.in the producing of the 
same. Thérefore it is not strange that the 
workers are poor in the midst of plenty. 

Capitalist production and distribution make 
the worker strike and in other ways show his 
discontent. Personality is best suited for the 
capitalist class, for their system js established 
and in working order. For them a choice of 
persons is quite correct. Whether Mr. Lloyd 
George or some other person shall be at the 
head of their administration is logical from a 
capitalist point of view. The working class are 
not organised for the establishment of a system 
suitable for them. So, when they are voting for ’ 
a Person they are- not minding their 6wn 
business. The persons whom the working class 
vote for must work for.capitalist interests, for 
the simple reason that the workers are not 
against the capitalist system. Their votes are 
for or against a Person or Persons, with the idea 
that some are for working-class improvement 
and others against. | 
A remarkable example of a minority of per- ~ 

sons who have usurped political power is to be 
seen to-day in Russia. There you have a body 
of men and women who determined €d establish 
society on communistic principles. It has 
turned out to bea failure, because the majority 
of the people were not mentally fit for a system 
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own 
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ter, and a fature black 


dé of warand unemploy- | i 


carried out by parties interes 
was entered .into, to’ cheat th 
man ‘of his w O tie 
deprive him of hoy 
irremediable poverty.”” | 


Many Ht hen men” since 1824 have been. 
atliament— with great enthusiaam.. 


elected to. 
Yet to day the workers are worse off than in 
‘1495, and for a very good reason. The mastérs 


have reaped all: the benefit. of the vast strides 


ni in = retort of the instruments of 
jour, and have even succeeded in turning th 
ie Reha of his labour against the wage 


_ And to-morrow, if a so-called Labour Govern- 
ment’ were elected, capitalist interests would 


prevail, because the workers are not organised |. 
Maa | 


for common ownersbip. 

Salvation from poverty in the midst of plen: 
cannot be obtained by voting for Parodia. Th 
only way ig to organise and vot® for the prin- 
ciple of the common ‘ownership of th® means 
and instruments of wealth production. 

Until the time of working-class enlighten- 
ment and consequent control of our lives and 
and destiny, we must suffer the evils of private 
ownership and “great men” with tongues of 

promise, » W, 
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their activi 
} work 
‘fight; » . 


; 
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Lae ry . 
ora work 


.* 


ona 


"| the workers ne 


that ‘the way out of 


~~ From the point of view of fighting economi- 


"cally the workers possess no power-except that 
_ of causing temporary dislocation of production. 
Any dislocation in production that lasted long 
enough to be serious would compel the'workers. 


to succumb first as they would feel the pinch - 


first and most acutely. They only way they 
could win would be to carry-the notter to it 


committing suicide. © 


accompanied: by the history of the steady wor- 
sening of the lot of the worker. This: does not 
‘Mean that the worker should abandon the fight 
_to sell his labour-power to the best advantage. 
As Marx hasso clearly demonstrated in “Value, 


Price and Profit,” such inaction would be sui. 


¢idal> ~The tendency of capitalism is to‘reduce 
the worker to the state of a,coolie, and though, 


in the economic struggle, this downwaid ten- _ 
speed of the 


deney cannot be prevented; the 
Process 1s xetarded—the standard of living ig 


j 


uttermost extremity by starving to death—.’ 
~The long history of trade. union ‘sctnity is 
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step, they obtain control of it. So long as this 
ower is monopolised by the master class they 
old the key to the position, and can keep the 
chains of wage slavery firmly rivitted on the 
workers, Aer acai 
Hence the revolutionary side of the workets 


activities must take,‘the line of removing 


- digon 


the rev 


ation. 
class coul 


organl 
of 


epressive character of 
wer oink out in: bolder and ; 


’ This State power (represented by the army, 
lice, siedale machinery, ¢tc.), now in the 
ds of the employing , is | to crush 
any attempts on the part of the workers to 


' secure better conditions by means of violence, 


and also to bring the easy-going natives in non- ' 
develo autres abroad within the pale of 
wage-slavery. It is the power that renders 
futile any attempt of the workers to disrupt 
present society or obtain any radical alteration 
in their conditions unless, ss a preliminary. 
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this repressive. power from the hands of the © 


masters. The means to-accomplish this end lie 


To-day the State power is controlled directly 
by and through Parliament. Parliamentary 
candidates are elected and the workers form the 

of the electors. Oeseednent)y 
tro 


urpose. : 

Apropos of his would-be imita- 
tots it is well to note that the workers conld not 
“gmash up” the State without first obtaining 
control of it. Guns can’t be smashed. with 
bladders of wind ! 

The line of action to be taken by the workers 
in the struggle for emancipation is to organise 
for the purpose of conquering political power. 
In this struggle it must be borne in mind that, 
as the aim of the working-class party is directly 
antagonistic to capitalism, no help (except what 
is given unintentionally) will be forthcoming 
from the enemy—the capitalists. Consequently 
the working-class party must avoid compromise 
and political bargains as it would the plague. 
It must be a revolutionary, and not a reform, 


To take part in compromise is to admit that 
there is a common standing ground between 
the opposing hosts, in other words, that capi- 
‘talists can go some of the way with us. Capita- 
lism, however, has reached its highest point of 
progress in the development of the productive 
powers to their present extraordinary pitch. It 
= Continued on next page. 
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mass 


Sp) ‘ ; 


a couple of decades esto’ th br “ But 


was chiefly [the concern of those directly con- | i, 


_ Outside their small circle. The greatest of them 
—the great London Dock ‘Bette hitter an 
prolonged as it was, hardlyaffected the everyday 

life of the-mass of the people even of London 

—much less of the country—at all. . 


In this respect, however, things are changin g 


very rapidly. A year or so ago the Railwa 
strike threatened to plunge tthe country into 
the agony of acute industrial warfare ; to-day 
the threaten ed coal strike menaces our very 
lives—for there can be fro doubt that man 
workers’ lives must pay t , 

age of mining operations of even a: few day 

uration. | , 

_. As the field and extent of these ghastly, even 
if necessary, operations, develops, and: their 
disastrous consequences take a wider and more 
deatlly embrace, it surely should be borne in 
upon ell workers how futile it all really is, and 
orce them to consider the solution proffered 
them by the Socialists. The private ownership 
of the means of production threatens society 

in " peace” and in war, with disruption go vio- 
lent as to overwhelm it in chaos, ~ . 

Surely it must ‘be apparent that the task’ 
which inexorably faces the working class is the 
overthrow of private ownership and the estab- 
rug of common ownership in the means of 

ving, | 


© penalty of a ti ! 


the mass of society in subjection. 


‘ compromise. . 


To sum up, the class struggle batereen the 
working class and the capitalist class intensifies 
year by year.. Its only solution lies in tae poli- 


tical victory of the working class, the overthrow | 


of the founditions of existing society and the 


' introduction of Socialism. This victory can onl 
-be secured by the workers understanding their 
class position and organising into an uncom- _ 


romising, Class-conscious political organisati 
oe the purpose of taking out of the ‘Mabds of 
the capitalists the power with which they hold 


| q 
To Be Contmvep, ae 


quo. 

sing, @ scrutiny of this Peace. Treaty 

show that the bribes that were offered 

for whom “we” ed. to be so much con- 
cerned. Fu im this connection, it might 
be . suggested that, offering the property of 


wie all at the expense of the smaller nations 


others, is @ very cheap form of bribery, as it . 


leaves in the balance the question of being able 
to fulfil the obligation, and when it is fulfilled 
of. rene i hse we a eepotiod beauty of being 
expensive only to the iled party. 

i may not be generally known that the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1902 between England 
and Japan had as its, specific objective the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese 


Empire in. the following terms. (as quoted by 


“A.G.G."):. 
What are its objects? They are three: 


(x) The maintenance of the here peace in the, 


ions of Eastern Asia and. of India ; 
3). The preservation of the common interests of all 
Powers in China by insuring the independence and 
' integrity of the Chinese Empire, and the principle 
of equal opportunities for the commerce and indus- 
try of all nations in China ; Pee es St 
(3) The maintenance of the territorial rights of 
the High Contracting Parties, and the defence of 
their special interests in Eastern Asia and India. 


These terms can be called safe, seeing that 
they provide for the “preservation” of the 
commion interests of all powers, and the “prin- 
ciple of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nationsin China.” This 
form of phrase is typical of all treaties between 
great Powers wherein the superficial assump- 


tion would be concern for the lesser Power in 
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as 6s 
by itself. But when this state of things 
becomes disrupted the trouble begins, and we 
find our gallant champions] of the smaller 
nations are simply brigands out on the grab. 
“A.G.G.” accuses Japan of having grabbed 
more than she should, and wishes US, you and 
me, fellow worker, to give the year’s notice 
uired for the termination of the Alliance. 
ere is not much that be said about 
the Japanese geri and diplomat that can- 
‘not be said about those. of any other nation. 
They are.doing the bidding’ of the Japanese 
section of the capitalist class in the same way 
that the politicians and diplomats of other 


| nations are accomplishing the purposes of their 


capitalist masters, and the impulse behind it all 
is not regard for-the rights of| small nations, or 
respect for treaties. — ia | 

hat they prate of as “justice” is merely 
their idea of what will best further their efforts 
in the struggle for the world’s markets. This 
struggle, it is now clear to all: intelligent peo- 
ple, precipitated the ghastly war through which 
we have just passed: pe 

The writer of this article had occasion to take 
up a temporary residence in’ Japan recently, 
and during his stay had reason to travel up and 
down the country very extensively. He found 
all those social phenomena which are to be 
found here just as obvious there applying both 
to the workers and the masters. The struggle 
for existence is pretty well as keen there as 
here, the qualifying term being used advisedly 
owing to the fact that the Japanese master 
class have not quite rid themselves of the old 
patriarchal idea—there is still a glimmering of 
the -principle behind Japanese industry that 
the worker is a responsibility of the master and 
as such the attitude does not appear to be quite 
so ruthless as it does in countries in which 
capitalism is not of recent development. 

For instance, one will often find very old men . 
working in some of the largest and most up-to- 
date plants in the country ; these men are looked 
upon largely in the light of pensioners, and 
when they are unable to muster the requisite 
energy to crawl to their daily toil some small 
pension is eanapee/ allotted to them so that 
they do not have to falé back upon the charity 
of their relatives. Asa matter of fact, as there 
is no such thing in Japan as a workhouse or 


parochial Union, it will be understood that the 





seablins ist policy adopted the other bi 
capitalist A PO rs . ia ental eins Socialists are often accused by Direct 
aré. carefully. evad Actionists and others-of that ilk of being con- 
- "Tn the case of Japan, tent with “talk, talk, everlasting talk.” They 
for an outlet for the: say we are continually uttering all sorts of dire 
er threats against the capitalist class, but that we 
atop at that. When it comes to action, accord- 
to them, we are non-starters. 
Now what action can the workers take? 
Britain. They can with advantage take no action other 
- consi ‘siah | than talking—with tongue and pen and print 
Ielea, —and organising, and using the vote, until 
tips, in such time as they have obtained control of the 
. eigh ered political machinery, for without that control 
: ation strike . they are helpless. Pee 
There are what are known as “constitutional 
action” and “direct action.” The meaning of 
the first is obviously action in accord with. the 
Speen ; Constitution. . 
persuade dwellings as far as the workers are concerned. There are various organisations—political 
Rak fu tae It is easy'to understand how detrimental to the |Yand others alleged to be non-political—who 
‘leaving the workers such a condition of living is,and when | conduct their propaganda mainly by the use 
‘not - Government statistics acknowledge tubercular | of Press and platform,.as a means of “ peace- 
Pp cases: to equal 25 per cent. of the population no | fully persuading those who pay attention to 
doubt.can remain of the serious effects of this | their case to join them.” That is constitutional 
‘massing together of large numbers of people in | action. | | 
limited areas. * | : Good, so far! but another aspect of the 
"> summarise, therefore, it can. be said that | matter now presents itself. 


nd more openly then in the past, proclaim the| ACTION—AN ANALYSIS. 
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due to the fact that a lifetime of study would be potn } ‘sooner or later, treaties ,or nO treaties, Japan Two or more governments: have a dispute 


necessary to.gain a reading knowledge of the | thought of the interests of the will i beige Lara 
, ! Pie 4 ae . be compelled to find fresh territories, and | concerning some question of detail arising out 
engage. Sng ivr sc Bete i of the interests of China, only the f ‘there will ee There is no need to make | of the administration of territories under their 
conditions through literature is the Bato; ef all any bones about this point of view. ‘The only | control—usually a question of commerce. What 
Pieas of the country, which from ds 45 tk tute,” e hope.of the workers lies in the establishment of | happens? ; 
ublishes extracts f Feige een Tries Ae peer dre eR ) cialism, and it is only by Socialiam, and not by The disputants endeavour to settle the matter 
poe ‘be readily understood what point of vie The ye het bea er eer eae ee 7 treaties, that the British and the Japanese | by negotiation. Failing that, one side or the 
+3 presented in these extracts, and what vali ae ay ite Ce $ Unina finally declared war | ‘workers alike can save themselves from disas- | other takes direct action That is to say, they 
? uently, is to be creditted to the oe bait tae oe ace | rein powers is not mentioned in trous conflicts in-the near future. declare war against the other side. 3 
tion to be culled from such source : soribe would ha Miner rica otherwise pur | Socialism, of course, can only be brought Vast masses of men with the latest equip-. 
There are, of course, many. J apanese who | even after that ddl eh ned hy it we that } about by Socialists, and it is datisfactory, there- | ment are urried to the scene of action; new 
speak English, but these, amongst the workers, | not better oo eabees a sliea eee fore, to remember that Socialism is becoming. ventions are brought out, and production in 
are more or less what would be termed “ ‘d_ It. i ote ya more and more discussed in Japan; although |: general is intensified. That is direct action in 
dle class,” and one gets from: them very eit ch ‘has been and is still doi knowledge that Japan owing to police restrictions it is very difficult practice ! 
the same views a8 from their prototype here. | rupt th i seni ran heap ater nectar indeed for,an outsider to get into touch with |. When the workers take direct action that is 
Among the workers the iron of ca iatism ia | E od aud he the’ fat a oe Celestial the organisations to ascertain immediately their | a crime, because it is unconstitutional, inasmuch 
bitin rs rand ever deeper. Ri th ta Je : she tint ‘gabe ecthace fact that Japan is for point of view in order to allow of comparison | as it is action against the ruling class. 
food ‘of the hole nati Me igen fi piles Bi time being foremost in that field is what is with the position of the 8.P.G.B. D. W. F. Becwhat i for th : ee 
dof the whole nation, has risen in price by | causing 80 much concern to our servant of the ese ay, | ut what is sauce ior the goose 18 Bauce for 
more _ Ae per cent. daring the last two | cocos kings! ) — . the gander ! : fh be Sanespenns - a go" 
"years, al ough wages have risen in pfracti- , catri sateiwk: 7 sh? vernment to take direct action in the form of a 
cally the same degree, helped by the favtntatlo baits cations th 4 eat pe ante pigs oot Readers who find if difficult or impossible to | declaration of war, it is also constitutional for 
position that Japan has oceupied during the | a matter for surprise, as the literary banks | of obtain the SooraList Sranpagp throu the usual | the workers to take direct action on the same 
wat, now that other countries are entering into | the master class are not concerned with funda- ET ay ene, wheats Head lee mee eae paki * pale 


competition with her this favdurable condition | mentals. The s le for trade expansion delivery will be ged 
slivery arranged. 60. 
a H owever, oug critics must remember that 


of things will necessarily be modified, and is | necessitates contro] of new markets, and ‘th 
already making the stryggle for existence show | acquisition of ory territories in hich to eile | MARX & ENGELS : 
- itself,in a more marked degree. “surplus” populations. uently the : LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS oe De eeable f until the workers get that control they, like us, 
ie sigue unrest are becoming ged J spepere t have to follow any line 5 framing. Pace 1 he Satie araae a extri. pe ear and we can do nothing but talk, 
evident, and a constant succession of strikes, | which will give them . : : GB. lensant, ucate, and organise. — : 
| : si ae aoe hace, Leadon, WiC. Fi sae ee, i hose who favour “direct action” appear to 
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they willbe found in the revolutionary army, 5 eat 
fighting in order toachieve jiodont : éllowish. 


' “THE WORLD FOR THE WORKERS.” 
ieee . _ ~ “*Horos.” 


The attention of comrades is’ drawn. to: the 
fact that we are ing-an. Economic Class 
at the Head Office. The class meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. . 


ful youth, sweet and lov 


NOW_ON SALE. as trace of pity either.) Ab 


SOCIALIST. PARTY ne 
? OF GREAT BRITAIN. nina pod beg sa 


SIXTH EDITION, 
WITH. NEW PREFACE. 


grass- 


+e : .| its long, delicate fingers, coiled like a snake 
Explains the Party’s position toward the 8.D.P., | about the girlish bosom of the first. | 
LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, * And I heard a voice. This is-what it said : 
BLP, etc. , “Love and hunger stand before thee—twin 


Price Three Pence. Post Free, Four Pence ey sat WiGes anoven'th get food, and feeds 
; from the 8.P.G.B., | to bring forth young. 
17 Moun Pleasant, London; W.0.1. “Love and H 


r@ 


- | ate coarse girt his loins; the — 


brothers, the two foundation-stones of all things — 


a ee 


In the foregoing, ‘Turgenev- has, in his alle- 


| bog way; personified very strikingly the two 
OF to- which. : 


forces to can be traced the motive-power 
+ all panel is yal desire to live and 
he desire to propagate the species‘ére common to 
all animals; but beyond this, the animal man, 
since. he has developed along the lines which 
ave set him apart from, and ahead of, the 
ly ea be Bis apa farther desires, to 
ve ag easily and safely as possi 
inj such an economic position'ss will allow of 
his breeding and rearing offspring who shall 
develop -a oe physique and a higher 


a4 
e 


¥ 


political society, which ig the particular type of 
society we are dealing with at present, the type 


-- of society, that is, in which the civilised peoples 
of orld are to-day!grouped and organised, 


he defines as not being formed for any special 
or limited objects, but which has grown up, 


almoss spontaneously, as. part of the general 


history of mankind, and which is concerned 
with its general i : 


: neral ae 
The last part of this definition must, however, 


be taken in a very limited sense. We shall see 
how far, and in what way, society —present-day 
capitalist society—is concerned with the general 
interests of the group of people of whom it is 
composed. While you have—as you now have 
—society divided into two classes,'of which one 
is the dominant class.and the other the class 
dominated, you must necessarily have a clash of 
interests ; in which case the advantage of the 
one section can only react to the disadvantage 
of the other. To-day, the members of the domi- 
nant or master class, by virtue of their posses- 
sion of all the means of life, are able to‘main- 


tain their position, as individugls gnd as a. 


class, only by keeping down, and pressing ever 
harder upon, the class they dominate--the 
working or wage-slave class. 


- Bo you have a evenaenst relyerel number of © 


people who are only’able to satiéfy{tbeir desire to 
ve (as easily and as safely as possible) and 
their desire to breed and rear a progeny 
(healthier and more intelligent than themselves) 
by keeping the rest of society—i.e., the great 
majority of the people—in an enslaved, un- 
‘healthy, and mentally inefficient condition. 


Hunger and love are quite as powerful in’ 
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obtain the necessaries and lu 
life for the individual, and the extention of that 
life in the form of the breeding and mainten- 
ance of offspring, worth the having ; whereas 
all that the other class—the working class—can 
do.is simply to lead a precarious existence, with 
little or no outlook for themselves or for the 
children whom the forces of nature compel them 
to bring into the world. Hence the paradox 
that instead of the life of the individual and the 
maintenance of the race being the concern of 
society as a whole, one’ section is fighting an- 
other section to the death because only by so 
doing can it satisfy the insistent demands that 
the forces of hunger and love make upon the 


- units that compose that particular section. 


To the Socialist, with his knowledge of the 
fundamental forces of nature and their relation 
to the individual and to society, it seems that 
such a paradoxical and unnatural condition of 
things must inevitably end in disaster unless 


some way.can be found by which the equilib-. | 


rium between man and nature can be satisfac- 


_torily adjusted. The contention of the Socialist 


is that the remedy isto be found in the abolition 
of the master or capitalist class. It is indisput- 
able that a certain quantity of food, clothing, 
and shelter is necessary to human existence; 
without such food, clothing, and shelter man- 
kind would vanish from the face of the globe ; 
but as all the necessaries of life are the product 


_of human energy applied to nature’s resources, 


so it follows that actually the only necessary 
people in society are the people who do the 
work of the world—that is, the members of the 
working class. . | 

The master class might very well go out of 
existence and yet all that is requisite for the 
maintenance of life still-be produced. 

would still be grown.and manufactured, cloth- 
ing still be made, houses still be built, even - 
though such a calamity (!) happened as the 
extinction of the members of the capitalist class, 
who, while themselves performing no useful 
function in society, yet manage to secure for 


themselves and their dependants the major 


portion of the wealth produced by the men and 
women of the working class, without whose 
efforts mankind would soon pass into oblivion. 

The abolition of the capitalist class can only 
be accomplished by the strenuous efforts of a 
class-conscious working class,’ It is obviously 
futile to expect the capitalist class to abolish 
itsélf. Therefore it is that the Socialist Party, 
by oral and written propaganda, is striving to 
implant in the minds of the workers the con- 
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ast and — to the full. 3 express thelr | al J : . | classes and (2) the wage-labour basis of its pro- 
nment gave When gold has b ductive system, are clearly seen to arise from 
My mere, i - universal | d all the private property base. 
. realth, s erely commodi Now although private property is the basis 
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See tat reuelis ie loney Comm solated in . of present-day tng private Probes . not 
vals Nene GE ahetctate cond BBs 3 an institution which can exist of its own force, 

or~note. The pound-note has; a ae ne | like, say, gravitation. Mizior infringements on 
same ‘gold wae: OTst the “rights of private property” are called 
issued e » ond’ coepieg: wishin | : theft, and our correspondent is presumed by 
g t eign. ae couse | the law to know how such cases are dealt with. 

fe me har chet fi oe at beeo ] Just as such minor cases are dealt with by the 

en we remember that. it 19 = | minor forces of the State—the police and the 

sabanedey- beak—so to preserve private property from the 
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THE ! 


“SOVEREIGNS, AND NOT AS 
To. THE Epitors. 


similarly showing innate race, 
bias. -However,.I will chance it. | B puta 
F, F. in his article “Paradox'or Tlusion,” 
- ghallenges Mr. Sandiway to explain why if 
radburys are not gold value they can be ex- 
ehanged for sovereigns. True, they can be 
exchanged for sovoreigns, but only sovereigns 
as sovereigns, not sovereigns as gold. Their 
gold value is limited by the reading of old law 
and Dore and.its export restri¢tions.. Gold on 
July 27’ is quoted 108s. 9d.-per oz., which is 
a considerable margin above sovereigns plus 
the highest: hay toanywhere. . | 
Also in the few. lines previous to his chal- 
lenge. F. F. (I hope I am not misreading him 


seems to distinguish between gdld and commo- 


' dities more than is necessary between one 
commodity and another. He must know that 
gold is merely the most suitable commodity. to 
measure all other commodities, and that other- 
wise it follows strictly the law of commodities. 
Gold is 3 commodity which enters into all trans- 
actions simply to facilitate and expedite the 
barter of old days.— Yours, etc., BaNnoouir: 
QUIDS ARE GOLD, REALLY. 
When Bannochie says: “True, they cam be 
exchanged for sovereigns,” he concedes my 
point. His further remark “but only sovereigns 
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as well; but when has gold 
“the most suitéble com- 
adit 


sim Sac major infringements on private property—the 


WHAT DETERMINES THE FORM OF 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM? © 


Dear Sir,—In the first chapter of the 8 

Manifesto Marx and Engels’ Communist :Mani- 

is quoted as stating that ‘‘the wérkers, to 
their emancipation, must first secure the 


To THe Eprror. ; Se 3 
, PGB 


‘control of the political machine 


This is tantamount to saying that the social 
organism is determine -by Political and not ac- 
cording to the general trend of Marr, “The 
ecoriomic condition of the people.” : 

‘Is thisso? _ G. C. W. 
OUR REPLY. | 

Exercising our enormous fund of goodwill to 
the uttermost in the endeavour to understand 
you, we conclude that when you speak cf the 
“social organism” you mean the social edifice, 
structure, system—anything almost but what 
you say, in fact. To use the words of one who 
has gone before, is this so? 

Tf it is, then the answer to your question is, 
brother, it is not so. : sea 

The form of the social system is determined, 
not, as you say Marx said (poor old. Marx, how 
they do love-to dance upon your literary relics !) 
by “‘the economic condition of the people,” but 
‘by its economic base. , 

If you read the first clause of our Declaration 


of Principles you will see it there stated that 
society is based upon the private ownership of 
the means of living. How the form which the 
social system shall take is determined by this 
basic factor a little thought should reveal. For 
instance, the private ownership being confined 
to a section of the people, it is determined that 


- society shall cohsist of two classes—those who 


and those who do not ; it is also deter- 
mined by the same factor that those who do not 


own property must work for wages Thus it is. 


revolutionary attack upon its very vitals—there 
ae the major force, the armed forces of the 
tate. 3 

To say that the wages system, together with 
the other phenomena peculiar to resent 
order, rests upon the private property basis of 
society, is to imply that the emancipation of 
the workers from wage-slavery can result only 
from the abolition of private property. This 
naturally raises the question: How is this to 
be accomplished in face of the armed forces of - 
the State? — | 

The answer to this is that the workers must 
either fight the armed forces or control them. 

The first course is obviously not to be thought 
of until the second is closed tous. Therefore 


the next question is: Through-what medium 


are the armed forces of the nation controlled ? 
The Army and Navy are part of the machi- 
nery of government, or the political machinery. 
As such they are controlled by Parliament. 
That is why we tell the workers that in order 
to obtain their emancipation they must get 
control of the political machinery. 

_ Now the point that our correspondent will 
observe here is that, far from our insistence on 
the need for capturing the political machinery 
implying that the politeal factor determines 
the form of the social structure, it simply indi- 
cates something the workers must do before 
they can be in a position to deal with the real 
determining factor in the shapin of society, the 
private ownership of property. his is the root 
of the social tree, from which every twig and 


leaf draws its life; the political machinery.is . 


the fence around the tree, to keep donkeys and 
other things off. To deal with the fence is the 
necessary preliminary to doing things to the 
root, but that does. not imply that the tree 
is based on the fence instead of on the root. 

| Ep. Com. 


H. Dicutr.—Your criticism has been handed to the 
writer of the article in question and we hope to 
publish the reply next month. | 


as sovereigns and not sovereigns as gold” does | modity to measure all other commo ties.” It 


geen that the two most pregnant characteristics 
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TOTTENHAM. —Secy. C. Sore, 15. ‘Calvert-ra. S. 
Tottenham.-N:15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 at 
Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. Dis- 
. cussion after.branch business’ Public invited. 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 51° 
Greenleaf-rd., Walthamstow. Branch meets at 
Workes s Hall, High-st. seyery Monday. Visitors 
invi 
WATFORD.—A,. Lawson, ony: 107 Kensington- 
avenue. Watfor 
WEST HAM.—Bra mente Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
14g Romford-rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard,.22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 
WOOD GREEN .—Branch®meéts Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Maves-rd., N.22. 


S.P.G. B, - PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. 
7 LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays 


| Clapion Common, 6 p.m, 


Tooting, Totterdown Street,: 
Totten Park, 


wal aay Corner, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, ' ‘otterdown gereees 8 | p.m. 
ured , 
39 p-m 
cesbury Rd., Lavender Hill, 8 p.n, 
Tottenham, Colsterworth Rd. , High R., 8 p.m. 
» Jolly Butcher's Hill, 8 p.m. 


Published by THE SOGIALIBST PARTY of Great ‘Gritaia, 17 Mount 


Branch meets Fridays at 143 | 


mination may be wrought to the 
_ them of the ‘fraits of their labo 


THE - SOclALIsT ar tot “Great 


= 
| HOLDS— CRs 


iabeve aie siohe weslte is wcodacsd. 
That in in society, 


‘therefore, there is an. an 


| frre hr ee od tot ete 
ose ut do no fe sak get qe Ree 
"That this an onism can be abolished only, by\t 


whole porte the order of ‘oda evolution the working 


class ‘is the last class to achieve its freedom, 
emancipation of the. working class will aavolve: the 


emancipation of all mankin: ‘without distinction of 
race or sex. 
That this emancipation must be the work of the 
wee tin enckineey of including the 
t as the machinery of government, in g th 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to.conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 


‘consciously and’ politically. for sha conquest of the 


powers of ue iil natic in, order 
that this mach including. these forces, sy be 
converted from an instrument oF 

agent of emancipation and the oye: 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That.as political ‘parti he expression of 

class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically overeat : the interests of alec sections 


tion must be hostile to other 
IALIST Party of Great ritain, t¢ 
enters thaap field of political action determined to wage 
war le ecw all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly papi taliss, and calls upon 
the members of the-working class of this country to 
muster under its bariner to the end that a speedy ter- 
tem which deprives 
and that 
may give place to comfort, privilege to eae and 
slavery. to freedom. 


_ of the master class, the 


<a 


Those agreeing with the above Solna and desir- 
ing enrolment in the arty should apply for ear ay 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head | 
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sion on the subject | 
that “Socialism, as conceived by its more 
intelligent advocates; is a plan, not to [abolish 
~our industrial system, but to purge it of these 
Fa Peary 45 fn he en do himself 
| Bs nos means of his p Seok y he points out 
Puerel wr ect ropertied class promptly 
kors.as revealed by official doc | 

for recrniting purposes. Het 

or of ft the well recognised . 

‘absolutely removable ones ; and though 


it indeed came to us with our industrial system, 

Tete certain conditions that arose with 
fhese conditions need not have arisen, and | 

could be removed.” st 


_ What the World Waited For. 

But if the Captain’s plan is:the only solution, 
the fact that it had to wait for him to discover 
it disposes of his contention that the evils need 
never to have been. Obviously the remedy 


‘On page 1’ he says: “ As, however, we are 
not prepared to accept ism, what ‘is 


wanted 


did not be applied until the man was born 


who discovered it and persuaded those in power 


h referring to the 
e ised,” the Captain 


cular c 


ify the omission, 


must ¢ 2 e presents it : 

“s plan to modify our 

order to prevent the app: 

oration for which it is respon 

“© ‘The Captain's Muddled Mixture. “ 
/This is distinctly unfortunate hecause the 

only sénsible way to ‘approach any such 
question is first to trace the evils to their 

canse.“and then. examine the possibilities of 


uy A fart disadvantage is the writer's confu- 
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| are still likely to be 


is an enlightened public opinion, free 
from party and - spirit, to demand just 
what measures are nesessary to remove them” 


‘(the evila), That again ise repetition of his 


lefinition of Socialism together with a state- 
ment that we are not peer to accept it; 
therefore the only thing left is, to get on with it. 


On. Sees ee lanation of | 
his scheme—which is calculated to achieve 
what the “more intelligent Socialists” have for 
their object—the Captain suggests that as there 
ye people who are not satisfied 
with the system and demand Socialism, th 
should. be given the opportunity to establis 
Socialist communities on s small scale, being 
provided by the Government with the n 
machinery to carry out their experiment. 

thie, he says, “would not really be Socialism, 
‘but would be better describéd as State or 

‘ nised co-operative production.” So that what 
‘he first describes ss Sooidiam he afterwards 


‘ 
o 
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WE_ INVADE THE.  PUTTERIES. 
A NEW BRANCH AT HANLEY. 


It. is our pleasurable task to announce the 
formation of a new. Branch—at Hanley, Staffs. 
As. ——_ Be geen from the advertisement in the 


ub, j awe Street, onlay on 
a's pe ed e@ are unable at the 
monient to geet the time of these meetings, but 


Secretary, J. Gallagher, 10 Sid- 


» will elicit this information. 


a ‘within practical range of 


invited to. attend the meet-. 


‘are cordially 
ing ‘the new Branch, and, if they:agree with 
and policy, to join up and get 


er tothe wheel of old capitalism’s 


hearse. They mey: be sure ‘of a 
welcome and of finding themselves in company 


with lade who mean business. 


LiFe IKE 1 PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
dsdme Cabinet Photographs suitable ag 
Price 1/6 the pair. Postage bi 

Tobeh be b eon S.P.G.B., 17 Mount fentoat, 
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“CHECK TO THE BISHOP. ‘ 


Bishop Welldon is yery amusin : he aak® 
ridiculous questions and raises a laug —against 
himself! As witness the glivn ine 


“What can be more ridiculous amongst 
the Labour parties than that ahe very men 
who clamour for the abolition of international 
warfare should be the first and foremost to 
declare industrial warfare by striking again 
anb again for increases of wages. 


“If arbitration is the proper means of: 
- .gettling disputes among nations it must be 


the proper means among classes too. If the 
hope of civilisation lies‘in the League of 
Nations, is there no hope in, no need. of, a 
» league of classes?” 
: —*Daily News,” 25.8.20. 
Like iat of the, men in clerical’ camps, he 
suffers from'confusion’ of ideas when he deals 
bat economics and ‘politics. ” seins - he 
ere is one thing, ‘thoug t he 
‘learned, nainely, ths THERE ARE CLASSES 
in our’ present day socie 
That iss good basis which to investi- 
‘gate the composition of ihe social structure ; it 
will lead him'to understand wh there is a clase 
behiens8 and mn possibly lead him to under- 


ek ping les of 

The b ishop speaks of the Tabet parties, by 
which I take it he means the whole of the vari- 
ous groups supposed to repreent the interest of 
the working ‘cla#h, as though their two men- 
tioned activities were inconsistent land absurd. 
They are: (1) damouring for the abolition of 
international warfare; (2) declaring industrial 
warfare by striking again and again for increages 
‘of wages. 

These things are quite understandable, for 
the first, international warfare, means that it is 
working class who have to wage war on behalf 
of the master olass, and jhave to risk physical 
and mental ruin, and death itself, for the war- 

capitalists. 

They bers to destroy in warfare, the workers 
of other countries, who are similarly pitted 
against them 

The workers of all lande are wage dlaves. 
They have the same miserable lot, of whatever 
race they may be. Also, let Bishop Welldon 
understand, they have one ¢ommon foe—the 

capitalist class the world over. — 

And bishops, whether well done or only half 
baked, generally can be relied upon to tack up 
the latter most religiously. 

With regard to the workers “declaring 
industrial warfare by 6 again and again 
for increases of w i it would be well for the 
Bishop to grasp fact that, 80 long eas the 
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1 abolition 


| Uae 


tmeans of life... We want the 


5) 


af ‘We desire the overthrow of the oa italist 
system, and .in its.place the eatablshiman' of 


- @, 


will take. the 

tion for the profit of 

splendid era will open up 
Mére clamour against 


natibns it must be the 
clagses too... 


‘Tet it be mid ri 
S.P.G.B. say the day of arbitration is long past. 


p1a0 


= production for the use of all 
of the pernicious  produc- | 
@ few, and a new and 


= . 


id s the trade 
the employers! : The 

‘| putes arec In poin 
, a netted ty 0 


mm 


moralising Teedereh 

less room for: the betrayer and less 
right here that we of the 

Parliamentary d 


The main point of the matter ia that Socialist 
elegates will have’no ‘means 
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w why-the working class : 


own purposes. The reason 


there will be 
. dn other words, 


ery will not be 


rk and a Sociale 


argument that 


e 

in from laying hold of 
bry. -On die cdnanizy,: the 
follows’ the above quotation 


makes it clear that the workers must take: thia. 


power out of the hands of the capitalists, and 
illustrates how the Communards accomplished 
this 6nd and then set about constructing admi- 
nistrative inery to suit the new ecoiomic 
conditions where State power was unnecessary. 
As a matter of ‘fact, Engels, in his introduc- 
tion ‘to ‘the German edition of Marx’s work, 
places the matter beyond doubt when he says : 

_ “From the very outset the Commune had to 


thatthe working class, having once 


aoe o macy in ne State, could not work 
with the old machinery of government.” 
_ Engels concludes his introduction with the 
* following pregnant remarks : 
But in reality the State is nothing else than a 
_ machine for the oppression of one class by another 
class, and that no lessso in the democratic republic 


th 
die- 


than under the monarchy. At the very best it is an 


inheritance of evil, bound to be transmitted to the 
a a when it. has bevome ivtnrteae in its 
strugg r class supremacy, and the worst icatures 
Of which it will have to lop off:at once, as the 
_ Communards did,.until a new race, grown up under 
ve . new, free social conditions, will be in a position to 
c shake off ffom itself this State rubbish in its 


enti 
Labor 


-of 


-—*The Paris Commune,” New York 
owe Co., 1919, 
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After the Hague Congress of September 1872 
Marx ad @ meeting in Amsterdam, when 
he said : PA as 

A group had arisen in our midst which pro- 
oe working-class abstinence from political . 
work, | | | 
_ We deemed it our duty to declare how dangerous 
and how threatening such opinions may become to 

our cause. Bey : 
The worker must, sometime, get the political 
power into his own hands, in order to lay the foun- 
dation of a new organisation of labour. He must 
overthrow the old political system that upholds the 
old institutions, unless he is ready, like the old 
Christians—to sacrifice the “Kingdom of this 
world.”’— Quoted from “Socialist Documents,” 
Appeal Socialist Classics (America). 
) , GILMAO, 
To Be Contnsurp. 


&- 


THE REASON OF IT: 


organisations, headed by Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Bishops of Barking and Stepney. ~ : | 
These gentlemen, fresh from the contempla- 


tion of the divine spectacle of the butchery of 


millions of working men, the starvation of 
millions of working-class women and children, 
the drowning of thousands of seamen, the mur- 
der of miners, the atrocity of Amritsar, récoil 
with horror from the “paganism” of the rising 
generation. ' | 
Therefore, fellow workers, Lloyd George and 


_ Co. would fain lead your little ones away from 


the “appaling examples of lcentiousness all 
around them.” To do this they will :not con- 
sider such sordid material things as tenement 
life, child factory labour, insufficient and adul- 
terated food, clothing, etc.,in short, the beastly 
conditions in which the children are reared. 
No! They will appeal to the heart, because to 
admit. that conditions are responsible would of 
necessity involve the alteration of those 
conditions. 

David, however, is, not concerned about the 
vices or virtues of the workers, but, as the 
representative of the capitalist class, he is per- 
turbed at the growing tendency of the workers 
to question and criticise the institutions of 
capitalism. : 

Mr. George knows that in view of the more 
frequent and more violent manifestations of the 
class struggle, greater attention must be paid 
to the dulling of the intellects of the potential 


wage slaves, Those beautiful dreams: Homes 
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Phe o Wai ane a smnall section of society of | 


_ the'économit resources of the whole uni 
ae has been and always will en Rf 


_ The Socialist, however, has analysed siicleny 
from top ‘to bottom. He knows and under- 
_ stands the laws of the development of the social 


' organism. Religion he explains as having ite |. 
in encestor' worship, and owing its deve- 


lopment to the changing economic conditions, 


which will also be responsible for its disap- | 
Bi hig 


pearance in the future.- The poverty and 

of the working class to-day he 
knows is:due to the bee ownership of the 
means of life. 

_ _ . Therefore, seuilon: he suggests to you that 
instead of thinking shone “changing your 
heart,” you should consider the alteration. of 
the basis of society—to establish in place of the 
present fot one based on the common own- 
- ership and democratic control of the means of 

Ras -ore 2 end distributing wealth. : 
What {s your view ? A. H. 


“KN OWLEDGE 18 POWER.” 


Economic Claes at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1, (off Farringdon’ rallye on 
Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try' to attend 


| themselves; and the 


os 


n of becraion i to create 
Heres Maser 


created ‘by an aheok: in, ite . produc- 


a been read i the workers for 


16 worl t, 
bour. And ‘the eal ptoduced by ad by wage 
slave . "th e fleecing. y 
ff eg en 
represen To eir: producers 
through a inet exploitation. ) 
Their ai shat is bought solely for that 


purpose | 
hey hare to bac far longer than is necessary 


to create the: they require to maintain 
surplus: labour-time. pro- 
duces. a surplus-value. for the exploiting class. 
At present the latter are the masters of ol 
worl be wl own and control humani seats Pogee 
of life.. Their class interests are ores 
sphere laturkal social, 


pulpit, and platform reflect ee and cae 
secure their. dominance, 
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alone the Army, 


» and laws are 


onan al gays Marx. The solic 
ns pocemi coriscious. of. 
“sins, and educated. to see their 


’s overthrow. 
occur, ever intensify- 


present f gration increases in com- 
rand. becomes wnworkable, ‘The more the 


‘the ‘economic pinch the more 
will they be ready for our ‘propaganda. And 
Socialist : propaganda will have ite effect The 
paper chains will chafe unbearably. 
Then will ‘come: the Social Revolution ! !— 
about:as the result of capitalism’s ina- 

bee to sdlve the problems it has crested. 
capt litical power, the workers 


Ha 
: wil omit and tte adjuncts, overthrowing 


the oe evict: Commeavenlth establishing i in its olive 


They have t but ads linings to lose! 
‘They have EVER ING to gain by a Socia- 
list system of society. No other class but their 
own ‘will emancipate them from wage-slavery. 
No other means but the seizing of the politcal 
na the capture of the machinery o fete 

¢ through the ballot, will enable 
oie their purpose— it's ‘the xy ! 

‘Phe economic resources of the world, then, 
will be organised for the use and benesit of the 
cotomunity as a whole, by the ag Aare that 


counte—the workers. 
. Production for profit will be superseded by 


production for social use. Exploitation will red 
extin , Class ownership of the means of 
life having been displaced by social fab scl 
in a society in which the class barriers. 


wrt 
wondrous means of large-scale pease. 


etion—prolific. beyond even our wildest dreams 


Qs SOO 98 hand of capitalism is 
removed 
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exeble socisty to create | 


geen SOCIALIST ghANDARD. 93 
sae ero they: arate ay, ‘the poli- 


a superabundance of wealth with s minimum of 
effort—sufficient for all without toil, so that 
none need look askance ‘at what another eats 
or enjoys, no hand may be niggard toward 
its Pig tae pia and no back warped and bent 
wi 


. Asall ie are able will have to contribute 


their share-to the-work of producing the social 
wealth, and there will be no parasitic idlers of 
any kind to maintain, it follows that the daily 
social effort will furnish, mol for ALL 


with on sat - oye ua 
us man’s Oil cat ke aa now, one long 
dratoeer of wealth-production to enrich the 
coffers of an idle and thievish class—but it 
| will be life indeed !—full and free as only the 
ap uest of the forees of nature, and equality 
ata enjoyment of the econdinic fruits and 
‘of that conquest, can afford. 
a ] the evils inseparable from capitali 
—its Meg tod products, in’ im disap- 
pear. Unem t, overwork, want prosti- 
tution, and @ ihe reventible evils cease 
to exist . itealf, 


opportunity to: gain and keep health-of mind 
and body ; ; the development of each individual 
citizen’s finest abilities and immate qualities 
will be accorded every facility ; and culture and 
all that makes life worth living from youth to 
old age will, under Socialism alone be the 
birthright of all. 
Isn’t such a world worth winning? Com- 
ed with the sordid system of the present 
y. the gain for the workers is indeed 


' immeasurable. 


The toilers have even now the means at hand 
for realising Socialism, for they have the prepon- 
derance of the votes. * All that is lacking is an 
understanding of their class slavery and how 
Socialism will free them from it. 

Think it over, fellow workers. Consider its 

meaning to you and your class, Socialism is 
inevitable, but’ the sooner you are ready for it 
the sooner you will be able to establish it. 

It rests with you, the workers of the world, 
to liberate yourselves from your slavery, an 
rid the weil of a blighting system of caistalint 


loitation. 
Warten of all lands, unite! you have enly 
your chains to lose: you have a world to win! 
Gaanam May, 
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writin 


"Tt-is meet to sek, at: time. whan our 
Fo setting a ace einer -of_ 

us propaganda in the strug 
slatyoearpdaen the same class s a 
' Are you working for the enlightenment of 20d 
working men and women? ‘are you éven 
studying for your own enlightenment? Are 
you talking about Socialiam? Are you push- 
ing Socialist literature ? Every word you read 
of th o's ht: ste} helps, spe va word you. 

‘and unders 

Bo what Ace it? ne 


; 
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BOW mua We “SHARE. our ”? 


| sommmunitys ‘ended among aiae membets of 


the-community, 
Hoping you will find room | to’ ‘reply to this 


| ad me, ey most important question, 


I remain, youre, 
Li, Tompson, 
OUR REPLY. - 


__ Under cele. neither a the methods of 


- those. ate will have Toate Spree hee 


degree-of proficiency; and the: best of 
distribution will be to allow.each as mack as he: 


. orshediesires of the social products. Hach would’ 
- Contribute tothe social production according to 


his capacity, and it would be a waste of time 
and energy to messure out what each should 
have. To-day; for illustration, many munici 


lities supply water to.their citizens ; ‘ 
and in tore conomio quiteyers 


they require for domestic: 


take ke white 
obarge scqording to quaatity wot B Co ox, 


As IT. ‘WAS Nar IN THE. 


BEGINNING. 
A CHAPTER ON THE: RELATIONSHIP 
‘OF THE SEXES. 


oh A A letter appeared in the “Daily News” of 
august 13th last, by Miss Jane Burr, described 


pater ‘American novelist and poet.” It 


the relationship Nel pagan Saggr 


‘ Mies Gere canons ‘ices without quali- 
fication, end calls for a new relationship of the 
gexee. <9 All women are sick to death of mar- 

age Our mothers are sick of it and their 
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plate cua : critics is that all marriages are not 


failures, that none need be, in fact, would oung 
ple study a! Physica! implications c 


dren, and the exercise se af 


a ithe care of 
mutual tolerance or consideration. 


Tt, will be seen that Miss Burr and her 
__critios ,eqully ‘make the mistake of viewing 


matrimonial relationships as isolated from other 
social relations, and capable of: being treated 
without reference to them. To those who have 
adopted the. materialist conception of history it 


Is app that marriage is a social institution 


‘like all others<the structure of the 


‘law, the established church, social amusements, 
and sq on—reflects' material conditions. Every | 


fundamental c in the organisation of the 

production of wealth revolutionises the institu- 

tions of social life, so that they correctly repre- 

rv ent the ne new m relationships between members of 

nro oe Marriage relations under 

seater of capi are very different to thoss 

which: existed during: the period of chattel 

slavery, and’ different again from those of tribal 
communism. 

Tt is © therefore, well that anyone who 
finds-undesirable features in present-day mar- 
A eae consider how far they arise, from 
the of marriage in general, and therefore 
would’ be common to all ‘forms of the family, 
and how far they are iar tothe special 
form ‘which es at this point of its 
development. : It is self-evident, for example, 


that in any continded and intimate human 
‘mecessary to 


jutercourse, much tolerance is 
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"| soos cia ; indeed, we may say that 
appiness-in co-0 tion is in proportion to 
the common siiMeanaae to subordinate indi- 
vidual well-being to that of the group—whether 
the gtoup be of two or two millions. 


Common sense dictates, likewise, a clear 
understanding of those physical functions 
which lie to some extent within the control of 
the human will, that of generation among the 
most important ; and the greatest possible effi- 
ciency: in all work which we desire to do well, 
the care of children ‘being such work in the 
eyes of most.men and women. Such'require- 
ments of married life, therefore, as are insisted 
on by Miss Burr’s critics, are common to all 
forms of the: family in all ages; and their 
absence mars alike the household of the Aus- 
tralian aborigine and the cultured European. 


Misa Burr’s charge against the institution of 
marriage, however, points immediately to a 
feature no} common to all stages of development. 
Her complaint is that present-day marriage isa 
bond not. to be severed at will—that inability 
to support herself and ‘the necessity of caring 
edi, for her children make a wife dependent — 

-her husband ; and_he, similarly, because 

e is his wife and the mother of his children, 

Fs boand to support her. “We've got to quit 

working the men on that are business 

of being the mothers of their children. We've 

got to quit working the men at all. We've got: .: 

to be trained to jobs, and we've got to learn 
hoe to be cast aside.” ; 

It is true Miss Burr confuses her aygument 
by exaggerated and ambiguous phrases. That 
“all women are sick to death of marriage,” for 
instance, is obviously incorrect, and gives most 
of her opponents an excuse for paying no atten- 
tion to her main argument. “ 

Again she says: “If only men will permit us . 
to print the truth about life instead of keeping © 
that knowledge within their sacred circles we - 
women might be able to promise them a square 
dealin future.” But she does not define what 
she means by “the truth about life.” What.is 


this knowledge of which men have the mono- 


poly, and, by implication, do not allow women 
to print? And how do they prevent it ? 


Miss Burr’s condemnation o ffmarriage rests 
on economic grounds, as we have seen, and of 
the force of economic’ pressure both sexes are 
equally cognizant. Besides, she demands: 
“Is it sdfety to push our boys and girls off into 
something that we know beforehand has made 
us wretched?” So, after all, it appears that 
one sex is not so much better acquainted with 
Rpt truth about life” (whatever it may be) than 

other. 

_ For ell shat her main charge, as nated above: 


. 
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Sut immediately on the ap 

ren the position is changed. The working-class 

mother who‘wishes to tend her own children 

has.no alternative but to remain dependent on 
rary, the econ conditions w : her husband. — aa aT 
nyolyed that degradation created a eex rela-. We have now arrived at the condition against 
onship which found its expression in “one- which Miss Burr, rebels. She sees only one 
laws” | ; remedy--the professional mother, who will care 
for the children of working women in order to 
leave them jfree to enter ;the {labour market ; 
and. naturally. draws impassioned protest from 
wonien who want to “mother” their children 
themselves. She sees only one remedy because 

he assumes the indefinite continuance of the | 
capitalist system, within which, we have seen, 

a woman cannot be a wife and mother and 

remain free. | : 

- But this system isnot immutable. Like those 
rd rene Pies sing which it grew, * will eg ee ns) — 
gory that the fo Cae g tee anata eter | | groom | ag the possibility of a more highly develope 
fi ry is the reprod ! 1g of the hcmpere {Serta thesr. the atriarchal . form of production has developed within it. 
terial require sente of life. Da bg | aeee we, p- 79.) kinda) eee ten: aie Gi cx ta arias am tuat-us | |). Thenew form will be the collective organisation 
‘since his main work was, published |, We.see, then, the passing of tribal. and: with _ of production—realised by transforming the 
stigation has but ‘confirmed his | communism and lopment of private happiness thed privately-owned means of hfe into common 

Sarnia ans DAL RL | i aa ae ; property, which process will abolish the subjec-. 


' ? . Oma 


| property in, the 3 ogamous. ue | ot aN : 
Be ly:, became : G unit of 1 C1Eby- So in monogamy, during the middle ages, | tion of women to men, as it ,will abolish the 


of ) ! Id, com- 7 iage contracts were arranged in the inter- | subjection of employed to employer. 

1 their chi: est of the house or realm, to which individual | With the disappearance of the conditions 
the administration en | _ preference had to bow. Such submission was | which made the monogamous family the econo“. 

alt regarded & the duty of young people, Feuda- | mic unit—private property and inheritance— 

earli : by om passing. away, capitalist ideas required | it will eease to function as such, and the unit 
| , Engels that ‘bdth contracting parties should be free, | will again be what it was under primitive com- 
ogamy and theoretically gave to both women and men | munism—the individual human being. The 

disappeared... He thie right of choice. Yet it is well known that | freedom and equality of that early society will 

within ) _ in practite marriages gf choice in the ruling | be restored, but in the stead of the tribe will 

| monogamd family.” .1 thé class | stand the world-wide eommunity ; the simple 

businega of society, Out, po paren social tasks which satisfied the few needs of 
early mankind will have been replaced by a 


narrowed: Qbviously in 

female lineage con ld be, traced 

women, as the acknowledged parents of children, 
were held in high respect. When. the conti- 


nued narrowing of marriage groups resulted in 


the pairing family within the communal house- 


hold,the women still ruled there. But with the 


rearing of herds and keeping of slaves during. 
barbarism, came the: accumulation of private” 


property in the tools of production, which, 
according to the division of labour, and conse- 

uently of property, belonged to the’man. This 
‘own p gave the husband the superior 
position in the household, but according to the 
traditional custom, his wealth was inherited, 
not by his children -(for he was- not acknow- 


ledged their parent) but by certain of his rela- 


tives on his mother’s side. - 
Theteicre in widely different nations’ snd 


_ by 


In Cap 


the proletarians ? 


_ At first glance they appear happier, in that 


they, have greater seein 2 ere —the par- 
ents of young workers having nothing to gain 
‘the nereinge—antl because most iS dustries 
re. now open to women, with the result that 
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complex system of industry, competent to pre- 
vide the manifold necessities and luxuries of 


modern life. No man holding the power to 


starve another, no man can then bind his 
fellows to be his industrial slaves, nor a woman 
to be his domestic slave. ; 

- In the Socialist Commonwealth, where the 
products of all labour willbe the common 


wealth, the work of a wife and mother will be 


| as highly valued: as the work of a ploughman 


or a goldsmith. The making of a strong snd 
beautiful citizen willbe as important as the 


' making of a strong and beautiful ship. Her 


service will be a social service, rewarded by 
society. 

Thus will the New Relationship which Miss 
Burr so desires be realised. Only voluntarily 
will sa woman surrender herself; with no 


thought but of happiness in the union will » 
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. IFESTO 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 
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SIXTH EDITION, 
WITH NEW PREFACE. 


plata the Party’ 8 position toward the 8. D P, 
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These reid afraid | ae move in ‘aby 
serious attempt deal with the wor 


- questions because they might peaih pipe gars at 


the next, election... 


Ppa of office that fall 


rt iond Councillor,—The ecicase do not re- 
quire “soviet systems of government.” They 


| have had and are getting enough government. 


What they require is Socialism, ‘but don’t 

know egragh: about it yet. ‘Socklinn does 
away with government and brings administra- 
tion. Government implieg a tlass that cannot 


ee ee xcther 


ws > 


. ia iG a. Wee ee? 
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ns, eevtemn: of profit i 
paint spate rot production. for profit 8 

‘continne ‘and the continuance of the present 
aie of private ownership i in the means of 


we pefore any section of the workers. “turn 
red ” they must understand thet this sree of 


te ownership.in means of weal 
eee ane distin | , the cause of he 
and misery, that they are poor use 
_ they are rabbed as a result of being compelled 
to: sell their: Isbour power to the class that 


“Th y must. learn, farther, that the interests |. 
‘ot the working. clase, and“of the non-working, 


loying; and owning class are opposed ; that 
the straggle which the workers carry on ‘with 


esp cpa pate ag age fewer hours 


an wraleting: ane, ‘ech 


ai a as. big a share as 


— 


aie take advantage of all the means 


_ at their disposal to. compel the workers to, not 
only increase. the total. wealth production, but 
to accept and be content with, the smallest 
ible part of the total that. will suffice to 
5 the workers alive and able, or fit, to, 
eontinue wealth production. | 
Pistbor a councils . pat part of the 


meer the masters have 
Saag Bice eat that'the'class that has 
control of that governmental machine are in the 
pogition of governors. So they seek always to 
capture control through their political parties, 


, gud\to swing the workers’ votes to their assis- 


tance to that end. -It does not matter what label 
the party has, if its policy is to continue 
capitalism ; they can control the machin 
through all such parties. The reforms that 
are the planks in the programmes of these 
‘parties can be used, not only to content the 
ki but to run the system more eoono- 


The ree must Lars a lesson’ from the 


~ ‘mnasters and build up.an organisation for — 7 


selves ; and a only a change frdm the 

of private, to the common ownership. of the 
means of life, can alter the poverty conditions 
of the workers (that.should he the object of the 
_workers’ party and that only) they should con- 
trol their organisation and its members and 
seek to capture the governmental forces to aid 
them in their struggle against the capitalist 


‘Th 80 doing they take away the power that 
the capitalists have and add power unto them- 


~ ‘selven. The workers should not only elect their 
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the nature of a 


members: to lopail and national bodies, but 
should also control the policy of those elected 
and. see that a change in the opinions and policy 
of those elected is also followed by a change in 
the delegate and not a change in the. opinions 
of the electors. 

Then and then only can and do the workers 
“turn Red” and colour-blindness am 

. IMs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THOSE MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MARX 
TURN UP AGAIN. 

To rae Eprrors. 


| Dear Sirs 


I have forme rtain conceptions concerning 
etarian revolution which are 
somewhat critical to the position you adopt, and 
my reason for writing is to get you, if possible, 
to reply to, or. to deal with, what 1 conceive to 
‘be the Marxian position concerning same, 2 
position which opposes yours 

From my reading of Marx and Engels I find 
that on the question of Parliament you antago- 


‘nise the Marxian position, even though you 


claim your organisation to be Marxian. 

We accept Marx and Engels, of course, only 
in as far as their position can be accepted upon 
its merits, and I assume, therefore, that, as you 
claim to be Marxian, you will find me quite, in 
order if I did a little quoting from Marx and 
Engels in opposition to_your attitude toward 
this question. 

Under the circumstance of your Marsian 
claim, how do you reconcile the following state- 
ments by Marx and Engels with your declara- 
tions, as well as those af your speakers, that 
Parliament is the political machine that will be 
used. for the purpose of emancipating the 
workers? In the preface to the “Communist 
Manifesto” Marx and Engels quote from Marx’s 
‘Civil War in France”’ to the effect that “the 
working class simply cannot lav hold of the c 
ready-made State machinery and wield it for. 
its own p .” Does thie not run counter 
to your statement (to quote.J.F’. in last month’s 
issue of the ‘‘S.8.’’) “when they”—(that is the 
working class previously mentioned by J.F.)— 
‘agree with Socialism, they will send Socialists” 


to Parliament ? There i is no statement that that 


mode of procedure on the part of the workers 
would be wrong, but rather does the writer 
make the terms Parliament and Power synony- 
mous. ©He indicates as well what would ke to 
him an obvious reply to his question when he 
asks why the workers ‘‘did not vote themselves 
into power” by voting for Parliament, which 
serves again to show that, me direct statement 





festo,” which 


to-his-nameé-an 


rospects of a.Com- 
I contend that as. 


\ & i i Q ‘ 


) 8 you conceal fyour’ views and 
aims—if you are Communist ; or else 
not Commimists, in which case why are you 


_" From the ian standpoint there is only 

one conclusion, namely, that Parliament 1s part 
of the bourgecta State which stands in the way 
of worki 


ng-class emaricipation, and it follows, 


therefore, that during the proletarian revolution | 


the bourgeois State'machine will aot be utilised 
but broken, and in its stead another State 
erected—the dictatorship of the a 


Yours faith aly eh 
+f ©, DIGHT. 


THE SOCKS. 


So far ia Mr. Dight from‘ having read Marx 
and Engels, that, as the above letter shows, he | 


has not read even the work of Marx that he 
tries to quot from. Nor is hie reading of 
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follows : it 
. On the dawn of the 18th of March Paris arose to 
the, thunder burst of “Vive la Commune.” What is 
the Commune, that Sphinx so tantalizing to the 
the bourgeois mind: VP eperdch a 
“The proletarians ‘tof Paris” said the Central 
Committee in its Manifesto of the 18th 
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“amidst the failures and treasons of the rolling 


classes, have understood that the hour ‘has stra 

for them to save the situation by taking into ‘their 
own hands the direction of affairs’. . - They 
have naderstood that it ie their imperious and their 


” 


i: 
power.” But the working class car 
Pald.at the ready made State machinery, and wield 
it for its own purposes.  . He x 
<y The, centralised State power, with its ubiquitous 
geno mesg pap, peer 
yetematic and hierarchic division of labour 


nates fromthe days of absolute ‘monarchy, — 


mmscent: mi iety as a mighty 


weapon in ite'straggles against fendaliém. Still its 
age Gpment remained ogged on manner. of | 


, » seignorjal rights, 

#,'m ; ‘manopolies and provin- 

: eoristi epee yi of the French 
, macelnten ‘of the 18 entury swept away all 
“thes seltes of bygooe times, thus clearing simulta- 
neously the social soil ofits last hindrances to the 
superstructure of the modern State raised under the 
First. Empire, iteelé. the. offspring of the coalition 


@wars'of. old semi-feudal Europe against modern 


local privi- 


France, Daring thesubsequent regimes the Govern-_ 


ment; placed under parliamentary control—that is 
under the direct control of the propertied classes— 
‘became not only.a hotbed of huge natjonal debts 

crushiag taxes ; with its irresistable allurements 


and : 
_ of placeand pelf and patronage, it became not only 
the bone of conteation between the rival factions 


and adventurers of thé ruling class; but its political 
‘character changed simultaneously with the economic 


. changes of society, At the same pace at which the 


progress of .-modern. industry developed, widened, 
intensified, the class antagonism between’ capital 
_and labour, the State power assumed more and more 
the character of the rational power of capital over 
- fabour, of a public force organised for, social en- 
slavement, of an engine of class despotism. : 


- f"have given this ‘long quotation from the 
“Civil War in France” to show how Marx has. 


been misrepresented by the use of a phrase torn 
oat of its context, and to show what Marx 
himself meant when using the phrase. Here, 
ag oven & “Communist” might have understood 
had he read the work, Marx is referring to the 
workers’, position after they have seized this 


bane when Mr, Dight attempts to quote Marx . 
on the functions of the Commune that he shows - 
conclusively that he has never read Marx's . 


work. Mr. Dight says:', , | 
“\ Marx wrote referring to the Commune that ‘the 

Commune was to have been xot a Parliamentary 

‘but a working corporation,” and in the same pas- 
‘gage he derides the Parliamentary corporation by 
comparing how the ‘“‘working corporation” oper- 
ated, ‘instead of deciding once in three or six 
ars which member of the ruling c'ass Was to ‘re- 
present’ and repress the people in parliament.” 

“ Téis true that the two phrases quoted above 
are given by Lenin (p. 47), with other matter, 
in one paragraph between quotation marks, thus 
misleading the reader not acquainted with the 


original into believing that Marx put it in that. 
form. Actually the first phrase occurs in the 


/ 
? 
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seventh. papagraph df section IIl., while the 


| second one appears in the tenth paragraph of 


the same section. Moreover, although Lenin 
gives the full sentence containing the first 
phrase, Mr. Dight only quotesa partofit. Why? 
Becatise the second part, though only consisting 
of seven words, destroys the interpretation he 
tries to place upon the phrase he quotes. The 
The full sentence is :The Commune was to be 
a working, not 9 parliamentary body, executive 


ant legislative at thesametime.” (Italics mine.) 


The words italicised show clearly that the 


Commune was to perform parliamentary as well 


as the other duties imposed u 


n it. 
_ Paragraph ten of secticn- uf details the work 
of the rural Communes and contsins the follow- 
ing important sentence : / 
The few but important functions which would 
_ still remain for a central government were not to be 
suppressed, as has'been'intentionally misstated, but 
were to be discharged by Communal and therefore 

_' strictly responsible agents. : 
while further on occurs the phrase Mr. Dight 

tries to.use against ouF.case: Bf 

Instead of deciding once in three or six yea 

which member of the ruling class was to represent 

the people in Parliament, universal suffrage was to 

serve the people, constituted in Communes, as indi- 

vidual suffrage serves every other employer in the 
_ search for workmen and managers in his business. 

How the quotation from the twelfth para- . 
graph, fescribing the Commune as “the politioal 
form, at last discovered,” etc., helps Mr. Dight, 
who is opposed to political action and policy, 
I fail. to see. ns 

His statement that it is “a historic fact .that 
there can be no such thing as a constitutional . 
gocial revolution” merely exposes his ignorance 
of even modern history, for Japan carried 
through “a constitutional social revolution” in 
1871 when feudalism was abolished. 

The nonsense chatiered by the “ Commu- 
nists” against “constitutional” action is flatly 
eontradicted by Lenin’s own words and actions. 
It was only by “‘constitutional” action that the 
Bolsheviks Obtained control of the Duma and 
carried through their revolution, while on page 
27 of Lenin’s pamphlet “The Proletarian Revo- 
lution,” where he refers to the people who con- 
trol parliaments he says : 

This, of course, does not mean that bourgeois 
arliamentarism ought not to be made use of; the 
olsheviks, for instance, made perhaps more success- 

ful use of it than any other party in the world, hav- 
ing in 1912-14 captured the entire Labour represen- 

_ tation in the fourth Duma. : : 

‘Crushing as this statement is against his own 
followers, it is surpassed by the views of one 
who Lenin himself would admit was far greater 
than any Russian Communist : 


Continued on page 24, 
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government, including ¢ the 
arated wren ck thats on, exists only to conserve the 
monopely by. the ae class of the wealth take 
m the wor rking clais. must organise 
consciously and politically for ‘the ‘conquest of the 
wers of government, national and local, in order 
that, this machinery, rain h thee. forces, may, he 
converted from an instrument ion into the 
agent of emancipatiomand pried 
aritooene TY platocratic, _ MS ei - 
arties' are byt be sie ae 
class i tape bnia: as athe! interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the infere 
of the master class, party ‘*s 
emancipation must be hostile to every other 
The-Sociauisr Parry of Great. Britain, t 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
t all other political’ parties, whether 


alleged ur or avowedly pitalist, calls. u 
the eaten ad ik of th orate coun tri to 


muster under its bans to king end a as 


a fi 
mination may be wrought to the system whi red 


- them of the ‘euits of their labour, and card 


sorerty 
may give tarts comfort, privilege to meen # and 
slavery to 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 


ing enrolment in the Par ulda for membershi 
es to secretary of ey Head Office.” 
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yor engaged. i in. production.. In either 
se poit in quite ‘clear. thats from a purely mate, 


| Sa ‘of View, a lower production i is due to 
1 nditure of ‘energ) by the workers. 


: nd Cause of Col fusion. 


‘of. people who 


The ca: vit st claa “do ‘not work, there- 

6 workers doing less. work is the cause 
hia qu at on re conned to the material 
| , everything would be clear, 


© ecially when it 
6 


eapons ble for the shortage, 
was noted that they: consumed largest share 
of the wealth produced. 

- In 6 golotiy of ants or a hive of bees there is 
nothing to'confuse the material point of view. 


tions are. between ants or bees’ 


nat: re. relations are simple, and are 
ond by’ questions of o 
b, snd. so on. ‘All the: iiotnbers of the 


per hive, take part in the n 


E shan ia WE , ever, t ing 
rivat teeters ip of wealth 


sdemnoniun of conmBibeingg interents, | - 
bi | Working ® ‘Stant. | 


haw the yorker oe my 3 ‘determine 
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ip, @x- 
lal | capitalists that 
cording to their needs. In human 
are not 80 sim le—_ 
orms 
clear into a veritable 


| the coal 
zine 


oe shortage of 


Ts esses EN 
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SS 


prices compel them to ‘do 80, a howl of protest 
goes up because output will be reduced. In 
short, the word has gone round for the reduced . 


bor, vat a ere | to be worked for all it is worth, 


the result. that one fine morning we read _ 
ie every regen paper, side by side with the 
customary lecture’ on increased production, 
accounts. of numbers of factories closing down 
and, thousands of workers unemployed. Even 
Bais the toe pecesitnt, writers and speakers of the 
rid a Préss make frantic efforts to blame 
orkers for the falling off in trade. Trade 
ig eed they say, because the capitalists cannot 


afford to pay the high wages prevailing, or -be- 
!- cause the workers deliberately work at a slower 


Hato 


Capitalist Ca’canny. 


N ow, the power of the workers to go slow or 
hold up production is almost negligible. Their 
need for wages, and the fact that there are 
always more workers than jobs, throws corm 
into competition with one ‘another and com 
them to work at top speed. ’ In any case “i 
must work tolive. . 

But not 80 the capitalists, who never work, 


- and yet are the last to suffer when production is 


impeded.§ Moreover, it,is often to the interest of 
roduction should be slowed up 
and they,never oe to use the power they 


in that direction—a power that is far 
ers than the workers possess, because they 
the capitalists) own and control the means of 


-wealth-production. 


In the long and futile wrangle that preceded 
strike, the miners, who évicently knew 
what they were talking. about, in this respect at 
least, accused the companies of refraining from 


‘working the best seams, reserving them for 


the time when Government control was removed. 
- During the last few weeks newspapers have 
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, roateal scngleasen. thie stdin a oan if Stacie 
ceases to provide profits bd the capitalist clase. 
the human. Trace must 


Who Produce: ‘the Wealth? 


‘Everybody. knows that the ‘cute business: 


man pretends) to be Tpnnin his business at a 


loss The industrial capitalists (especially the 


onal feb) aro seg heeesa: the devil and a | 
| sea when try to square:accounts wi 
che mousy lender. and the Ieudlind. But. thi 
equaring: process always takes plac 
workers . hore ee tae jos 
- not. possibly 

would be nothing & share. 


alth. It could 
, because there 
‘companies. do 


after. ‘the : 


‘the ‘aten b a class 

; wv’ he “3 Signi tgs Mae 17 oe “Se. 
ared. epee ron 
fa C 1 : : es haat , ’ 


not go beyoni a certain poi hon’. causiz 
Pe eae aie capitahete t 
fall, so that: they arp east ‘odt: 
tion in aoe rere tere Sea ea 


_ produced by ‘the shag ve dar sip stopa pro- 


duction, -n the ‘needs .of ‘the 
workers are specs grt by that very act of 
Fal s Ippage per ti pid workers in eyer- 
ink numbers o unasiiploy ment: comm 
‘Pareation: | 

~ ° The Crux: of the Matter. aes 


Meanwhile. @ swarm : of meitenaty intellect 
gel ccpens Selick f or greater : 


not produce the tes,, neither do the money: ) a 


lenders’ nor the landlords, Nor d 


iven. 
ed then, sheuld shia'e existence of compa- 
nies be ‘considered at all? If they perform no 


useful function they would not oy missed if 


they were all wiped ont,.and thé tr of the 
world produced the tea—and all the other 
things they : need—in the quantities they require 
and ersten to a settled plan. It would, of 


| atarying . meanwhile, 


workers.are : 


eapitaliat ‘countries held 

Age Led Pi producing wealth, and 

me because capitalist Be 

1e8, are not even necessary. to uc- 

| will auffer a° reduction ‘in profits if the 
40 Carry on. , 

In ‘the face fe well-established and ‘obvious 
facta like the foregoing Mr. Lowat Frager has 
the hardihood. to deelare foe high: prices are 
the result of redaced optput, in: its..turn ‘the 

high wages, w induce leisure: . It 
is, oft oe ‘unfortunate tor this contention that 


of unemployment, _ 
put. is the great peosirase i | 
<7) csigiteliot system that, when 
hy Peeoness: the motive for its abo- 
a Mr. Fraser, in the midst of!) 
wholedale. ani loyment, whines ‘it is not 8 | 
I Wi orl Bue he reveals: a contradiction by the 
ence with nhich he. bfings the two materlal 


“A Pertinent Question. 
h. moder x methods of roduction and.a 
ern ofsaciet a ‘wealth could be: 


ecoines keener, Those eho ‘cannot. keep “seth 
the: ‘pace. ‘are vithtanaly flung on one sidg' to 


make room: fory manger men ‘and women.: [ 
‘bour-savi hairs ‘which ©. Mr.’ Robert 


ZU, cays ( says (“Reynolds's News paper, 
will solve tho. problem of dimtninbod 

ak cer Cale and ‘accele- 
ta.the ‘proves thet is rapidly making the 
Re st aystom m hes possible —because it will no | 
hile “at, the: same. time ‘revealing unlimited 
saith itjes . dg the direction of wealth Prot, 


¢ 


1 he Remedy Revealed. 


at: contradiction society 
lishéd:.on: a. basis’ where the. 
Y production are ownéd in com- 
mon and pede controlled, Then the 
and: tia pola of all kinds of: 
wealth can be arran ged. according to the’ needs 
of the’ people themselves. 

. But: these. two aystems are 0 posed to dah 
other.; and theconflicting principles of the two 
systems are represented by the conflicting inte- 
reste of the two classes in sociely to-day.’ The 
conflict is between the class. that owns gd 
controls and theclass that is dispossessed. 
antageniem is revealed in the cnuieal 

struggle over wages. 

orking-class interests conflict with capi- 
talist interests at every point, and the bitter- 
ness between the two classes increases as the 
struggle backend more severe and the workers 
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workers, and then only between 


- with it. 


Ts is a class comm 


“recognise ts nature... Manifesting itself on the. 
industrial field, the class-struggle can only be 
ended on the pplitical field, by the organised 
workers gaining control of the political machine; 
‘and ysing the armed forces and the machinery 
of the State:to clear the way for the establiah- 
‘ment: of Socialism: 3 F. F.. 


COMMODITY STRUGGLE 


OR CLASS STRUGGLE? _ 
"There is an old view still floating about that 


only those workers who are clase-conscious and 


OF, ieally for the:overthrow of eapi- 
whet abs pat ithechn oe le, and that. 
the average hha weo is ne ac ponecios. 
takes no part in e struggle, ing simply a 
commodity seller. 

' Ideas don’t fall down. from heaven. but are . 
drawn,from the material at hand, consequently 
“the idea of ‘the class struggle must have been 
drawn from the struggle itself. In other words 
‘the class struggle: must have: existed before we 
‘could. become conscious of it. Therefore the 
Class ‘unconscious must have waged the class 
struggle in the first place, so why cannot the 


"class uriconscious still take part in it ? 


Those who contend that the class struggle 
only, exists where there are class-conscious 
e class-con- 
scious and the ruling class, are driven to sup- 


| et the absurd position that the class stru 


imposed on society, that instead of ideas 2g 


_ing the product of material.conditions, material 
| conditions are the product of ideas—the uto- 


pian view. , 

In spite of contentions to the contrary, no 
individual with a mighty brain came on the 
scene with ‘the brilliant idea of 
imposing the class struggle on society and 
ordering the. combatants to line up and mo on 
The .combatants were there; ; the 
struggle le existed ; but whereas formerly it was 
fought blindly, now some of combatants, having 
a clear knowledge of the position, fight ‘with 
oe, g, and therefore to far better 


Purpore hile there is & similarity between the 
worker coming upon the market. to sell his 
commodity and the average capitalist, coming 
‘upon the market to sell h is wares, yet there are 


- essential differences—the d ifferences that breed 


the class struggle. ine are 0 opposing interests 
between buyers and sell€rs of commodities— 
sectional interests— but there isa class cleavage 
between buyers and sellers of the workers 
commodity and clase interest,enters the matter. 
odity the worker sells, not an 
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; Pei by its ea of 
| rae 
‘physical ‘surroundings’ 
the question of the 


a constant struggle goes on. : This @ 
peculitr only to the labour power Pola cae 


‘and. ta pecntiarity ‘bears: fre it the form of a 


| the class struggle. - 
Workers and masters meet upon tle market 


as equals only i in the sense that théy-are both 
either sellers or buyers of ‘commiodities—but 


r, however, is. 
duction, vi | | 
“ ; among sehae things, . the |. 

living: mare develo ment ond | 
have hance led. ‘down. 
‘of living ; 


~ 
Aw ener 


~ 
. Pale . ~ oe ve 
z ¥%5 a Poets BS , = . * 4 
; te i. type ee “ 
. < ~~ r 
ae. Cee et 1 Agi Fi bs 
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the market allows ite p: 
ig,an) eal ottier Geoeatigeto that” it 


.. but only. the 


The mex stops a ia, therefore, both ind 
nial, and political—the latter bung ita ultimate, 
ie pieced ean Sane Sue. 


‘Rislases bb fina it dion or Suipiaiible to 
obtain. thet ou T Sranpanp through the usual 
hannels ‘ahould ‘communicate: with the Head 

ce, 17 Mount = wt i, were regular 


deliv ver y will, he arrancnd, | 


here the equality ends. The worker i is bound |. NOW 


to sell his commodity or starve ; he can’t go into 


a refrigerator, and 1¢ ie this fact that binds the © , : 


workers to a status of. slavery—it: i is this fact: - 
that illustrates the shim nature of the “equa- 
lity” of buyers and sellers 60 far as the labour-. 


* power Commodity is concerned. | 
‘As soon as a child of the working class enters 


employment _ he takes & part, howeyer i insigni- 


ficant ‘it may be, -in' the claas. ‘struggle. - This 
‘struggle, in its: early stages, is not a atruggle 
for. the overthrow of the system ; nevertheless, 
it'is a class struggle— struggle ‘of a class for 
-existence. Ultimately t 
into the struggle for the overthrow of the class 
that suppresses. In-other words, the industrial 


struggle, the struggle to ‘resist the’ encroach- || 
the early form of the class. 
ops of necessity into the political 


‘ments ‘of caplet ( 


- struggle) dev 
laseaitl the’ eigee for the’ overthrow ‘of | 


\ 


s struggle developes 
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Fe Mis si To THE ore. 
Desi 
7 Your. siveiboodeiis s reply to my letter is, 


like« thie flowers’ that bloom’ in the spring, 


pe ig’ to do ishiys tee l re not i ir life 

| ) grasp: w t he: was driving at came 
to ‘that part of it-where he says es 

“How: the quotation from the twelth para- 

eigtatohye the Commune as ‘the political 

| Ae oppesed © yell ete.,helpa Mr, Dight, 

. a to political action and policy, 


cn a salad that J.P .-was sick when 
‘Teplied® to my letter, as I ‘cer- 


he Te 
inky Te ene believe, ‘that: he reall. tee | 


STANDARD. — af 


Auother instance in J.F.’s reply which may 
be cited ag one in which he attempts to set up 
an Aunt Sally before proceeding to knock it 
down, is the one in which he quotes: Lenin in 
“contradiction * to my “attempt ata case” (as 
if in my letter I was. in ay way eg Shin 
supporttng or opposing Lenin). And how does . 
Lenin “‘s0 flatly contradict” etc... To show how 
J.F. quotes as follows : “ The exploited classes 
need Lee ooo in order to abolish all 
ot Ivitation,” ete. ane that I advocate this. 

itical supremacy, I fail to see how it contra- 
dicts my-position. As I have already inferred, 
J.F. could not have read my letter with any 
great care, else he would have noted my state- 
ment that ‘‘duriag a proletarian revolution the 


bourge 8 State machine will not bé utilised 


but. and in its stead another State 

gapiet-ie dictatorship of the proletariat. ‘8 
What J.F. fails to see (among. other nuterous 
things) is that/there is a vast difference between 


|. attai to “‘political supremacy” and the 
| politically unsound ‘at tempt at capturing “the, 


of government " ‘and. utilising it as. 


great | machinery 
“the agent. of You tion and’ the overthrow | 


and. flied 
rag 22 the 5 alitioa! Yoh at last Piling | 
er which labour. could work out its 


vered; un 


own economic emancipation” ber op] “to 


your. parliamentarism. — To utter horly 3g) ore ‘and 


dismiss the above quotation from with the 
rea that it doesn’t help me, “who is op 


to. political action aoe ” (J.F. says that, : 
8 


I don’t) is ona. par wi reat of his re ly, 
eae a 6h: - 


Even though I were opposed to political 


action, theabove quotation from Marx does not 
help: your party, or J.F., but diametrically |. 


opposes our position, when in your Declaration 
of ? Prinelpleeyou refer to ‘THE machzery of 
government’ ” and the need ealivrmet ve THIS 
machinery” as a means for achieving working- 
class emancipation. The British parligmentary 
political machine existed at the time when 


Marx wrote in reference to the Commune that 


“its true secret was this. It was essentially the * 
government of the working class—it was the 


political form at last discovered, under which 
labour could work dut its own economic eman- 


cipation.”* (Italics mine.) Note thecwords “‘at— 


last discovered.” (Br the purpose of emanci- 
pation, therefore, iors had 7 penn been 
seeking to discover ‘the: political form,’ etc., 
mace in mi of the eximing British parliamén- 


as _ with the advent 


\ 


a fc “at last anocyae 
of Li Paris Scena 
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ofp ‘privilege. (¥ 


Up Again.” 


ry, “ the political form’”’ . 


tion of Principles.) 
reference to to the charge leveled against 
me of\ having lifted a sentence from its context 
and 80 subjecting that sentence to a different 


intarpretation than was originally intended, I 


am fully aware that that has been attempted by 
Anarchists in the past, and I have had occasion 
to frustrate the attempt and to point out that 
Marx and Engels were not “opposed to political 
action and policy.” But then I quoted the seat 
tence from its context in the sense that implied 
the existence of the context in the same way as 
Marx and Engels have seen fit to do, for in the 
preface to the “ Communist Manifesto”? Marx 
and Engels have found it quite sufficient to 
quote the sentence only as being all-important 
in i 

I note that my letter has-been given the title 
of. ‘‘ Those Misrepresentations of Marx Turn 
Now I am véry much concerned 
boat’ ‘those misrepresentations,”’ and I contend 
that you are the party that has been indulging _ 


‘in them on the one hand, and the Anarchists on 


the other : for, while‘on theone hand the An- 
archists have sought to establish the claim that 


“Marx and Engels/were opposed to any political 


activities on the part of the workers, you, on 
the other. hand, claim that the working class — 
can “simply lay)hold of the’ ready-made State 
machinery and wield it for its own purposes.” 

If J.F. read my letter as he should have done, 
he will see it to have been an endeavour to turn 
those “misrepresentations’’ down rather than 


up. es 
How the long quotation from “ The Civil 


P, 
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Ph to ect ai minded of a phrase in the Manifesto of the 

xa : PA Ritesh Mane wltin he Mota cote ly ate sauna ben cas ORO ae he pn conty Central Committee given in the earlier part of 

Digoan geet ate A BRE ech a haar be, the prcletariin State will b , P) the quotation: “They” (the proletariane of 

Me Se cn (Den ementary 2D the ordad Bense of ite meanin Paris) “have understood that it is in their 

. a imperious and their absolute right to render 

a lemselves masters of their owe destinies, by 

Se te seizing upon the governmental power." a: 

gave 8 Correspen _ gloried in their action, which is the policy laid 

down in our Declaration of Principles. When 

I said that the quotation in full showed that 

the much abused phrase of Marx was referrihg 

to the. workers’ pdsition after thig seizure Mr. 

Dight retorts that I am answered by Gilmac 

when quoting Engels‘in the same issue. Doubt- 

less.it surprises Mr. Dight to find two writers 

in such close ‘agreement, a crime of which our 

AS . F writers and speakers are commonly guilty. 

he had admits that | Gilmac’s quotation says : “ From:the very start 

Ss Sune the Commune -had to recognise that the work- 

ing class having once attasned nereniey in the 

State, could not work with the ol ‘machinery of 

government.” Here, in language simple enough 

for a child to understand, : Marx and Engels 

state that the workers must first seize political 

‘power to achieve emancipation. It is as clear 

as daylight that before the workers can con- 

struct a State in {harmony with the common 

- ownership of the means of life, they must have 

dpe : reached power, must have “attainedsupremacy, 

which-definite social forms part: ER: AOS Bae ee a must have * laid hold of the St&te machinery; ’ 

peasceid > in elicit. the wale 0 Mr. D gee ter to contend that his first letter must have captured Parliament. Not until they 

etermines ‘the ‘character Of ‘the : showed tbat he Nhe not opposed to litical have carried out this political action can 

and intellectual life generally.” action aud policy,” and in support of con- | they control the armed forces.and use them as 

SOS eS Manisa ty? SSRs SS hee tention says he was “concerned with advocating | theagent of emancipation to drive the capitalist 

Adah ete a oe A - the political form at last discovered under | clags out of possession.. Obviously those who 

_ which labour could work-out its own emanci- | oppose this policy are anti-Marxians, whether 

od: ! ee pee 9 2 ga to your parliamentatism.” | they call themselves Anarchists or Com- 

| at, for sis UPOR. Vi is built up. an _ bis own terms. Although I had, in my previous | Mr, Dight asks if I found “‘the constitution 

of’ |" from, “Le aeniginadk the tok answer, given short account of political and | of feudal Japan in conflict with the political 
cal - parliamentary actions, Mr*Dight makes not the | aspirations of the Japanese bourgeoisie of that 

_ glightest attempt to deal with that account, DOF | time. ?” And then he says : “ All I know is that 

even ‘to state what he means by “parliamen- | jt rans counter to the Marxian theory of the 

tarism.e s araare. Materialist Conception of History.” Of course, 

‘There are two, and only two, general methods | he does not know anything of the sort. His 

| of ‘political action open to the working class. | statement shows firgt the confusion existing in. 

1 3 One is to use their. political weapons to place’| his mind, secondly the lack of knowledge ot 

the master class in Parliament—the citadel of | the conditions by his reference to the “ political 

Behe —and theother is fo use those weapons | agpirations”’ of the Japanese bourgeoisie, and 

: tte h ) drive. the master class out of that citadel. | thirdly his entire ignorance of the Materialist 

a nder over, We, being Marxists, advocate the latter method. | Conception of History. } 

) Mr. Dight opposes this policy. But he does That theory points out that when economic 

Red not advocate the former policy. Therefore the development reaches a certain stage, a more or 

ng result ledge th only attitude aft open to him by his antago, eee rapid yp ae rg place in the uber 
NO, cs a eas Pee Se nism to our policy is opposition to politic structure of society, hut, of course, says nothing 

pave? ne oer ‘ht ot hla J d should advo- action. -_ RT hme oe | a | at all of the change being brought about “‘con- 
thet t bua sopcoal to nee alia drextri / : sae ing my setter. 4 n¢ Mr. Dight says that he “cannot see” how the stitutionally,” ‘or “unconstitutionally.” as, 

in justifi a “of ree i sch 3 36 if | ; 8. .: .FO , long quotation from “The Civil War in France” clearly, this Y vei Serene er the circum- 

quotes ae follows ; “The ochntane was to bave Or says what it states. Most of our readers will | (Continued on page 46.) 
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logether take the place of home study  guita the ‘powers behind it, but the Socialist 

Urge Upon all , ‘8, therefore, knows what.value to place on the news ladled 

use of nights by. out daily’to the working class, and: therefore is 

bhikcon ag. the , not to be carried away by that, and the members. 

po of be tere Srey ge’ have a: yet awakered 

iM my UL. SU DOUBLE L pep est our a to the. Knowledge of their position in society 

Wetielieie austag al Bi Bartana ied sre “esata nach A the beatifi will not arrive at that awakening any faster by 

Pee)” 2iakowcsany 4 sunt ib Sareea, 1 ee — . eens ies SS eee ee 
; PRGA SF NTE WOT ae eee 3 | or any of his staff, ecide is good for | 

_ IP THIS BE NATIONALISATION—| t Lans ita eee _ 
ti Pee pas ders and others who ‘through a ‘| ° To give an idea of the “ freedom ” of opinion. 


~ 


_ Francis Tepresented in the columns of the “Daily 
Herald” we have only to remember that quite 
a large and growing interegt is controlled by 
?P the trade unions and co-operative societies, and. 
to. nhagen, | various of them from time to time vote sums of 
‘| money to be ihvested therein. In addition it is 
|"common knowledge that a proportion of.\seats — 
‘| on the board are allotted to their representatives, 
“responsible trade union leaders” and co-ope- 
| rative society officials, all. of which.obviously 
. shows that the policy of the paper has to eoin- 
: | cide with the ideas of these gentry. Otherwise - 
the | _| the funeral service of the paper would soon be 
' lucte Tead, as it could not exist through many issues 
_withont such support. [ee 
. Thug.it is quite clear that any criticisms of 
| the actions of ‘responsible trade union leaders” 
and their like have to be made, if at all, with 
an eye to the possible effect upon the funds and 
Apia _| circulation. As an illustration of this may be 
D wealthy cited Robert Smillie’s crawl out over the 
g-class par se their ? miner’s strike, where he endeavoured to getthe 
/ On the - | g ,| miners, to consent to. their demand for higher 
1 of the. wages being made contingent upon increased 
easily in talis production. Only Smillie can explain how the 
ate 7 with Ing, ° miner pole beoeis nude ee a scheme, and : 
mi 1d ta O 218 cap | PaY- gger rough he might satisfy the readers of the 
masters. Socialist education is the only thing | plu ing “| “Daily Herald” by such dn explanation, the 
that can make’ the workers thoroughly ac Ungee eters | could not satisfy a Socialist, and probably only 
quainted with their economic an | social ‘a small proportion of the miners. Anyway, 
interests and how toi proceed to secure their e slave, the ‘‘ Labour” daily dared not criticise Smillie, 
earliest realisation, and is, therefore, the only wer, in the 3 Socraél | although its policy—if such a term can be 
‘thing that can keep them out of the hands of does not present Socialism in any siplied to a total absence of any semblance to 
those gue the “labour leaders, and from and is not read by Socialists | a definite point of view—appears to be in disa- 
being led off onto the roads of error, and even | wages. st ae with it that | greement with the Smillie backslide. | 
shepherded into the masters’ camp.- , | Ifsthis is nationalisation and it is “Phiied to h The same argument’ applies generally. No 
hose upon whom devolve the task of pro-' | other’ industries, the ‘working class will soon — it has | journal not supported by Socialists can’ put the 
ducing this journal keep ever before them the \. realise the uselessness of such a palliative, The Socialist viewpoint, just.as no worker can pro- 
vast importance of this matter of education in | only remedy is Socialism! Private ownership '| duce works of art if he is paid to make golly- 
the deeper things of our propaganda, as also | must give place to social ownership, and the -| wogs—“ he who pays the piper calls the tune,” 
do our speakers and lecturers; but it is pre- | working class must ever, beconfronted with the | bs the tune tle “‘ Daily Herald” has to pipe is 
cisely these things that are least suitable for | fact that the power is theirs and-no other power . | called’ by as‘ motley a crew of anti-Socialista 
expounding in the meagre pages of a monthly | can say them nay when they will it. | and time-servers 4s could be found in the whole 
journal, and even less suitakle for cxppeison “A little study each ‘working day will convince | ‘newspaper world. ey 
{rom the street-corner platform. For these | even the most corpulent of the ealarigt, Soci jot or-tittle if | . ‘When the'workers decide that they require a 
~ighly scientific and technical subjects there | © Workers, think itover!. - .W. A, G, that paper suspended publication to-morrow: ' Socialist daily Press they-will have it and sup- ' 
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noted here that the ara 


“in ith the |: 
See oe fe he wan 9 8 ed rane 


Now, as mien who have tet the matter : 


from the point of. view of workitig-claas inte- 
-yests—and the interests of thé only other class, 
. the capitaliat class, afe in good enough harids— 


we are able to state most — that. | 


agitating for reforms of . 
THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


7 will not - better : ‘the material conditions of the | 


working class. generally. 


_ It matters not what reform the working class 


. may agitate for or t, the final say as to 
mre ity it shall or “eet tot be rests with the 
capitalist class and their agents. 


"The term ‘ca italist agent” comprisea every 

nt and a great. many who 
members. ' Very, few workers, 
to wpeer 


member of 
would like t 
however, have sufficient knowledge 


stand that the: three candidates w! stood So 


1 OS 


me * b/ va ‘ Vane aN Sa ‘ 
Ry gE Pas “ 
ot Mer CT recent bye 
aba at: 5? : é 4e A f th 
* 4 Pin , nto: 
ey ¢ . s* , ae ts” e 
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Aad now. 7 the pote old pensi 


| tne would be better off in the warkhoabe. W 


can gét what satisfaction we me ne out :of ne 


| ing that the work 


- {aome having been sod), ood shat 0 ‘ 


sionérs—who ‘must 


r empty 
pen- 


mi 


Tives—cannot ‘pos: ibly live’ on the 1 
Ben ce that reform has given them. — 

people without: friends or resources: » did 
‘not warre| in the workhouse, but now ssl are 


COMPELLED » 


to do a0 om the terribly ‘iedequate voles thay 
‘receive, while, by A of contrast, a law-break- 


» oa convict, 


ig to Sir Jo L 


boty Under Secretary at the Home ‘Office, costs 
the Government the sum of £111 per annum 


for his upkeep 


Take the latest reform. that. has. come about, 


the Unemployment Insurance Act that: comes 
‘into ee November. Stho Ss AY 


Unem 


t benefit will be at the. rate of 


15s, weekly for. men and 12s. for women—end 
not. for more than . 15 weeks in any insurance 


Yao 


According to the ‘ ‘Daily Chronicle’? of .Oct. 


8th, Preston, to sake only one town; hada sta 
of itt population out of work, and:“ toloe’ tee 
‘sing numberof firms are adopting 


ier, curtailing output,” 
ur eapitalist. masters 
biliey np serious trouble 


teens 


have seen the posei- 


areal o 
snd ens thas 


and general spe thy toward 
-conéern him 
- at-best to agitate for 


“which ‘is 


ead ‘iad hha indi, , 
CY. Snow. that:it is easier for. theni to pig 


bcbg dl than to meet strife, hence the 15s. 


for the ‘breadwinner to keep himeelf, 


», and | oe ae and bread costing 


R 15 "1 WEEKS WHAT? 


- the: woken 
id; and then: réfleot that all the material 


oi e Ith of the world ig the result of the applica-. 
“tio “s . fhe workers bch to’ poricoi hha 


.@ multitude of disarranged ideas. 


gravely scsiiiiloe these: 


means, and consequent ly he could hot be a 
Socialist. 

He is not Aer however, in labouring idan 
There are 
many unfortunately like him who do not under- 
stand what Socialism means ‘but whoarealways 
ready to assert that they are Socialists. 

“Phereare-also-a great. many who, while 
thoroughly understanding the Socialist position, 


are satisfied to improve their own position at 


the expense of the workers whom they mislead 
—men who make a good fat living out of 
wearing out the workers’ energy and obscuring 
their understanding by leading them in stri- 
vings for reform that, at bést, only prolong the . 
life of a:system that makes the existence of the 
worker <a long-drawn-out terror. 

Some of these paid misleaders of ‘men have 
actually enough subtlety and bare-faced vil- 
lainy about them to ‘call themselves Socialists. 

‘This refers to\such agents of the capitalist | 


| class as the apostles of reform who, a short time 


a The capit 
workers ” ‘are Meabiddes ‘ net raitioarty. 


aero} laws to take what they are so much 
of, although there.is plenty for all. 

rie the worker, in his \profound ignorance 

these problems that 

so vitally, ia content to starve, or 

reforms!) 

The wonderful knowledge. attained up till 


- now by human beings is not sufficient‘ to pre- 


vent the vast majority of them being in danger 
throughout their lives of starving in the midst 


: of raged the plenty created by themselves. 


his vicious system that we live under has 
not always been, and it need. not Kor sa But 


before it can be fe yoke ooe by Socialism, 
society based upon the. 


a system 0 
commo a ownntahip of the means of life, Social- 
iam a nie be. anidatatiod and desired by the 
viene generally. 
fate for the reform of a system which 
as such a basis as the capitalist system has, to 
endeavour to palliate its inevitably harsh bear- 
ing upon those who potess nothing, is a waste 


‘of energy and time. 


‘Worse than that, the, struggle for reform 
obscures the i iain issue, eG 

One thing, and one thing only, will change 
for the better the condition of the workers 
generally, and that is the 


OVERTHROW OF OAPITALISM 


: atid its supersession. by Socialism. 


Our friend the questioner, although deals 
himself to: be a Socialist, proved reoralhia's dot Ms 


that he did not understand what. Socialis 
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| ago were strenuously advising the workers to 


PRODUCE MORE . 
with the result that is plain for any poor fool 
to see td-day, when, as the consequence of 
having “produced more” than oar capitalist. 


| masters can find a ready market. for, the work- 


ers are unemployed and unable to obtain the 
things they need to keep themselues alive. 
The abolition of capitalism and the inception 


‘| of Socialism is a, work. that necessitates know- 
- ledge of the system now obtaining, of the sys- 


tem fhatcan replace it, and of the necessary 
: bly that shall make Socialism an accomplished 

t. 

‘To gain this knowledge the workers must 
think for themselves ! 

‘Socialism will not come until it is generally 
understood and desired. 

Organisation will give knowledge an effec- 
tiveness that will:sweep want and poverty from | 
the earth. Ne 

Such an organisation is to your ‘hand in the 


Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Your lot to-day is insecurity of life, misery, 
degradation and want, but : 
if you will have it. CS. 


—— ee 


| LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 


Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P. G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, - 

London, W.C.1. 


© Sate LEDOE IS POWER.” 


Economit Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 
Thursdays at 8 pm Try to attend. 
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cs ‘YTERESTING. LETTER FROM, Ae 
teen “READER. | 


fo THE Bane: oe! he 


; —The article “ ‘Paradox or Illusion” 
eared in your July issue should be 
‘all who desire their minds ‘cleared of 
fe hacks series up by the daily seer omey 
The vicious reasoning | that leads to a “ 
circle” conclusion is effectively dealt. mine 
Therefore it warped me not a little to find a 
nt in thé person of “ Bonnochie,” whose :| 
contribution appeared in last month's issue,. 
\ Oar friend ‘assumes, ap tly, that as the | 
ciatket ‘price of -gold i is above the mint. 
the law upon which your conclusions are | 
is inoperative, pick ae 
Is it not ‘peibable that thle unusual pheno- 
menon of gold premium jis due. to’ the 
chaotic state of . the foreig eee 
anid not to an excessive issue of money, 
and that the sum total of prices oti ] determine. | 
the sum total of money end not-vice versa? 


A perusal of the metal market quotations | 


shows that the price of gold-varies inversely 
with the exchange rate for’ American dollars. 
The Csredhiuelit is redeeming a portion ‘of the : 
debt contracted during the war. The usual 
method adopted: in the repayment of foreign | 
oans is the cancellation of “bills” purchased. 
- from the exporters of goods to the creditor: 
country. “Bills” are, however, at a premium, 
and it may be more economical to purchase gold 
‘and export it than to: purchase “bills,” — 


| See to a beater this debe ‘or to 


ks the eae 


id dot by gold, but by goods 
esi eigesst gieans that more: ¢ 
—_ credit, is being offered ‘for the gold to-day. 


‘Hence its “price ”—a term causing ‘great con- 
-) fasion in the minds of porn! 
| | beet than: before.— Ep. 


a 


TALES OF A. A TRAVELLER. 
aise Editors; | 


‘Reverting to Sie lia med by 3 it 


the rate 8.” in his arti 


ie, ; aa ‘tempted | ‘to’ off fee a few Eayeelt in in 


f the fact that forth Raisunent wae 
leduiaad in in the September iss a 
‘In the first case I would: state PCishik ic 
‘that the £1 Bradbury ate ote} not. represent 
the, value of the sovereign, degpite the fact that 
one is able to, exchange notes for (geld if one 
cares.to pay 3 ¥ it to the , kof Eng ) 
I may say in connection that, it is heces- 


‘sary to be: very sparing in one's ‘demands for. 


such exchange, otherwise the Bank will be 


' sufficiently curious as to one’s'motives to set the 


Mass moving“to ascertain ‘them! and a case 


tried in the courts showed what severe 


poulnen: are visited ‘upon those who attempt to 
realise the difference. in’ value. ‘contained in a 


sovereign and a £1 Bradbury, and. this. differ-' 


ence is sufficiently tempting ior. folk out-on the 


make to risk these. pension in-their. ence TOUR 
to obtain it. > 


~ 
i ee a 


p Reis «oe . ie, 
Ss bn Paes. i» 
mth “a ie “a oe ye bs oe i” ys wi. . was om , 3 
" #3 " sie ‘ 
; te Sand » 


= - ame ‘ iaee = since, ond 
exchanging Eng r ‘maney for 
— asked what difference would. be: allowed 

for‘gold; and ‘I can state categorically that. in | 
‘every case.the offer was between 25 and ‘30 per 
ent. higher. Previously to this I was in Egypt, 
aghere I: found:31s:.was the 


price; 
‘game period in India the figure ranged, in vari-. 


: districts, between “32s. and 45s8., and while in 
the Strait Settlements the paice was not, so high, 
It was quite easy to’obtain as much as 33s, to 
~ 35a. In Chinathe same conditions: prevailed 
ita lesser degree“owing to: the fact that less 


English, money was available. and the.cost of 
var idethb gold to the’ place of demand had 


: to be taken info account. 


"from heat 
Peed and may say 3 


‘gold. sovereign and that alleged to be-repre-| 


‘T quote the Steve from antual exparience, not 
thriving business 
done all the time in‘-this realisation of 
the ditference between the value contained in a 


sented in'a £1 note. In fact, if FF. ‘cares to try 


“it, Toould fice expe that he could pay firet 


‘and live like'a duke 2 
- will. buy - the same amount of commodities as - 


56 gold. rene 
‘in the Lie srietead if he can- ured ; the sovereign, and is treated with the same. 


: assured of obtaining a sufficient supply. of ar 


| coin under dgpansion: But there’s. the rnb! 


would emp 


quoted. the exchange is offered in: En glish 


piper 


currency. 
To. conclude, : I would. enquire, does FF. 


somiinogines anes 6s gold Temains unchanged ? 
AD. W, F. 


My otitic: steiee “ tacit aviphationlly that the 


£1 Bradbary, note does not represent the value 
of the sovereign, despite the fact that ‘one is 


able to exchange notes for zold if cne cares to 


“pay a visit'to the Bank of England.” But he 


‘completely’ fails to show why. they are 80 ex- 


 “ghangeable ifthe note does not represent the 
: eareesign The fact that they are exchangeable 


Is iret sufficient to prove that the £1 note is 


backed by the sovereign, and, therefore, that 


; the Jatter’s value is filly represented ‘by the 


note: Unless it can be proved that the two are 


‘aot. exchangeable it is idle ie assert that they | 


are 1 equivalents. Only those things eontain- 


‘ing or representing value in equal amounts are 


exchangeable in the capitalist wofld. 

The refererice by D. W:F. to the “ folk on the 
make” who:demand sovereigns for notes has no 
bearing on the question, although as I pointed 
outin my reply to Mr. Bannochie, the fact Ibat 
‘it is illegal to melt down sovereigns and unpa- 
triotic to demand them; together’ with the 
knowledge that the gold is there if wanted, 


| fay a why it is not dethanded:: 


/ 
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hasise that i in all: the cases I have | 


All tha cases - D.W. F, cites cat the difference 
allowed for gold: when exchanging English for 


foreign money. has ncthing to. do with the sub- 


ject, Gold in the form of bullion is international 
money, and exchanges at its value everywhere. 
‘Where the rate of exchange between countries 


|-varies, the difference-between credit notes_and 


gold will vary in the same direction. The differ- 
ence in the rate of exchange quoted by D.W.F. 
representa largely the state of government avd 
other credits-of those countries. 
A paper currency convertible into the stan- 
dard metal on demand can no more be inflated 
than a metal currency in which‘every coir con- 


“tains its’ actual worth in that metal. If the 


Government in pre-war days. had minted more 
‘govereigna than were necessary for the exchange 
of commodities, all the sovereigns over and 
above those neceseary would. simply Rave Jain 
idle at the Bank.. 

And exactly the name thing happens where 
gold is represented - by notes that are conver- 
tibleon demand- 

‘In the business arena of the country the nite 


respect. Whether debts are paid in gold or 
paper the same amount must be handed over 
in £8. d., and no discount or reduction is made 
for payment ‘in either medium. Obviously, 


then, for all business purposes. for the trans- 
_ saction of all exchanges within the country the 
“qaintain that despite the r'se in price of other | 


£1 note represents the sovereign. 


The question with which D.W.F. concludes. 


his letter does not affect the above conclusions. 


é It would: be just as absurd to deny that the 


price of gold had risen ag it is to denv that the 
£1 note represents the sovereign. Those who 
claim that the inflation of currency in the cause 
of high prices can only establish their claim 
by explaining how it is possible to inflate a 
convertible currency. F. F. 


OUR £1,000 FUND. 
Christmas is coming, and so/a word abont 
our Thoveand pound fund will be a word 3 


‘aeason. Importept changes in regard to 


Party ‘Organ are now occupying our attention, 
and an influx of money to thatfund would go 
a long way to clear the atmosphere. Send us 
along a shilling or two hefore yon get the sack 
and haven’t anv to send. -It will comfort you 


to think that when vou could you had a cut‘at 


your tormentors. Do it now 
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s manner, of mechanical devices, : most 


TU, men, walking 


Bs stance, cankes' the sdndast ko sal. 


pk 


+: 


ic ice wienls han tare | 088 5 chock - 


Pande betes would ‘bapoer if the: 


eye tl 
ne er apne - When- |! 
g the alarai | 


relieve pressure in order ¢ ed de od is, fast r Jo iced 


< which » takes 
‘retarne aoanng 


class—may be kept going, 


: Phis ifcial. relief, you will. bie “gieseed, e 
adjustment ‘|: 


“taken 3 in all cases the form of wage 
to accord with: the increased cost of living, bat 
as you will have already’ ‘observed, even ‘the 


g worth Having and | 
worth keeping. to thie: working” 


most generous (}) adjustment never pute: the to: 


workers much above the: poverty-line. 
‘There ‘are many’ who are’ familiar with all 
ardent 
alongside, closed factories’ 
with nothing todo and néxt 0 othing to eat. 


They were told. by:their leaders and, other capi- 


talist agents to produce: _ in. Rae: fp Sore Save | 
“their” country from. ¥ pia aga 

more, with the result: that, : whatenie have. 
done for “theix” country, they have put. them- | 


- selves on the stérvation list. 


Why don’t they stady. ‘our warnings given 
month after.month ? Why don’t they pager 
investigate?: Why don't they use their hain} 
power in the.right ma nee sao S000, W 
realise the ering par ere 
work hand in hand with tha 
Beas to fight to the bitter ex end il 


“ 3 “profi a tc tod yon 
gage ap pl to work 
001 ia had Mares 


ae nt 
a ne | 
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Ss 


‘het fie new 


Pasi ev shade ‘of 
a: Tory,’ Libera! be 


a AE OOM a Sindy your 


& present 
aa ina the sae ‘oinneanio of 
gente Of wealth production 


ad 4 * ssa that ‘there are’ two classes in 
| , the possessing class and ‘the working | : 


Ja ~YOUR’ “Class. ° 
PE gee hag ‘because you. are Henied access 


‘of: life you are a commodity, | 
d just like tomatoes and tripe. : 

the only salvation for. 
the establishment ‘of a system of 
Relety. in which he whole people commonly 
own poe ponte their means of wealth produc | 


you have progressed so far JOIN 


| know that 


“Tie ani 
Not an-army. to fight. capitalist quarrels over 
and markets, but the army of 


| oi Age organised in the Socialist, . 


geass with | ‘the object of 
, in hig to- ‘abolish 


“MIDDLE- CLASS” ” 
RESPECTABILITY. 


. One bases a good deal about that portion of 
. society yclept the “middle class.” In reality 
the successive class straggles throughout his- 
* tory have wiped out: all but two classes, viz, 
‘the capitalist class and the working class ; but 
apparently the title “middle class” is still given 


to those unfortunates (or fortunates as the case 
may be) who: wallow not in luxury or in mud ! 
Their main function seems to_be to keep up 
the moral tone of mankind and save for huma- 


nity its chiefest virtue, Réspectalitity. 
‘To the discerning Socialist the capitalist 


system is, most of it, naked rottenness, while 
1 yon of it 18 cove ered by.a. thin veneer that 
nals accentuates oe th benesth.. The work- 
ing class, it would’ seem, do not notide the 


‘rottenness, but are deceived by the veneer. 
3 This veneer manifests itself in a variety of ways, 


in conventioné _ respectability, religious and 


military cerem nies, persiflage, and, above all,” 


in treating as “taboo” the ugly trath!. 

The shibboleth of the “ middle class” is 
‘ respectability.” It believes itself; on that 
account, as distinct: from and above the work- 
ing class as the dwellers upon high Olympus 
are from and ‘above the cowherds of the plains 
below. It calls its ugly little villa “The Lin- 
dens,” and marries its daughters respectably, 


whereas the working-class lives in 8 tenement ' 
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‘and wery often does not marry its daughters a at 
@Jl, and therein lies the:difference. 

But when the Sdcialist comes along and 
pointe out that both portions are alike inasmuch 
ag they are equally exploited and robbed by the 
capitalist class, what a raising of hands and 

eyebrows there is, what a fluttering in the 
dovecotes of Suburbia! But it is nevertheless ~ 
true that the so-called middle-class man is as 
fearful and afraid for his economic position as 
any member of society who is forced to sell his 
power to labour in order to live. 

To a very large extent capitalism thrives on , 
tis ksi deception of the “‘salariat.”. Most of 

ists of the system spring from this 
prod of the working class.. And though some 
of its opponents are of the “middle clase,” they 
have met with their most bitter. opposition in 
its ranks. Forwhy? © 

The “middle clase” knows, that shame exist ; 
it also knows that people starve to death occa- ° 
sionally.- It will admit, when its young ‘people 
are out of the room, that prosti utes abound in 
large numbery in great cities; that venereal 
diseases fill hospitals. But then, you know, it 
is not usual to talk of such thinge—it 1 is not. 
respectable ! , 

onee asked some young men of this ‘ ‘middle 
class” at the beginning of the‘recent war, why 
it was they rushed to avenge: the outraged 
women of Belgium yet observed without indig- 
nation thousands of women forced to sell their 
bodies on the streets to avoid starvation. I 
think their answer was to call me a pro-German ! 
To them and their section fighting Germans 
was the proper thing to do. But to think why 
ere should or should ‘not never occurred to 
_ them. 

It is not-to be wondered at that the capitalist 
Press, particularly.during a strike, keeps the 
“middle class” distinct. from the rest of the 
community. But as Marx has pointed out, this 
section of society is gradually being brought 
face to face with its true position in relation to: 
the rest of society, and the time is not -fer dis- 
tant when “respectability” will have ceased to 
be a stumbling block in the path of progressive 
thought. We read now-a-days of unions for the 
protection of clergymen, bank clerks, doctors, 
and others who, perhaps unwillingly enough, 
are beginning to see thet so far as the capitalist 
system is concerned, thera-is not an atom of 
difference between the man with a pen or lancet - 
and the miner or road-mender. 3 

But they should ;hear) this in mind and act 
upon it too: Capitalism can do nothing for 
them. ‘There is one remedy only for the-evils 
and discomforts they are up against, and that 


‘is the abolition of capitalism and the eatablish- 


ment of Socialism, — S. HS, 
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~fMonraiy, Two: Pence 


FOR A WOODEN 


\" 


LEG. 


ter force because the war pushéd forward 
mechanical and scientific developments in 
industry as a hothouse developes the growth of 
a plant. Asa result of this development the 
roblems inevitably bound up with capitalism 
oom larger, show. sharper, and press harder 


———— 


oe 
iieinty Ride istaoig Wt AR. 6» 


 “wTHE THREEFOLD STATE. ‘The True Aspect 
| of -the Social Question.” By Dr. RupoLup 
’ - Srgingr. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
gs. net. | See ies 
“The Adaptability of: Capitalism. 


Capitalism ig 8 wonderful system of society. 


"Its powers of production are colossal -its products | 
qnore amazing than any dream of the Arabian | 


Nights.. Huge structures, mighty engines, 
gigantic ships, tremendous means of ort, 
‘mark its march-atrops the earth. But along 
with the giant powers and products exist pro- 
blems of such seeming complexity, and so far- 
reaching in their effects, that all the spokesmen, 


‘defenders, ssi. le anil believers in the | 
‘system are bewil ered 


at the appalling appear- 


ance.of these problems, and vainly seek a solu- 


tion within the limits of the system. 


Their failure to find such a solution raises 


‘the ‘hopes of those who, with fiery enthusiasm 


taking the place of, knowledge, look to the 
overthrow of capitalism as & résult of the insol- 


: “nbility -of these probléms, in the immediate 


Capitalism, however, has shown remarkable 


powers of recovery from shocks, and it 1s easy 


4 


to overestimate the speed at which it may 
succumb to its own contradictions. 
The world war lasting over four years was 3 


terrific strain upon its powers; yet it not only 


pup] | millions of men as combatants, but 
supplied stupendous quantities of materials of 


a solely destructive character in addition to 


maintaining bo 
The Strain of ‘‘ Peace.” 


If, however, it stood the shock ot a mighty 


war tolerably well, it is sustaining the shock of 
) ‘badly. The inherent contradic- 


both the combatants and the 


than before. 

: Pannicky ‘“ Intellectuals.” 

Apologists and defenders, of capitalism are 
growing uneasy, and even alarmed, at the 
menacing as of these problems. The 
bolder of them seek for some reorganisation of 
the system that, while it leaves the capitalists 
secure, will palliate the evils existing. In this 


evi ‘existing. In this country perhaps the | 


sie 0 of this idea ig Mr. an 
Sidney Webb's ‘Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth.” | 

It is claimed that-on the Continent the chief 
work on this subject is Dr. Rudolph Steiner’s 
“Threefold State.” The collapse of Austria as 
a result of the war, and the appalling condition 
of Eastern Europe generally, have shown the 
evils and dangers of the present situation more 
clearly there than they appear here. Under 
such conditions the primary need for food 
places all else in 8 secondary position, Hence 
the professional sections find themselves pushed 
‘nto the background and in danger of being 
submerged in the chaos. 


Sounding the Alarm. 


This book, with its threefold State as a solu- 
tion for the evils of capitalism, jis 4 vivid 
expression of the professional’s attempt to 
reatore order out of confusion. 

The author first’ draws attention to> the 
attitude of the working class: He-warns the 
master class that the workers have become 
 class-conscious,” are students of Marx, and 
are developing # scientific mode of thought, 


- 
agit t eee eee ae” £ “tle = q's 
Oe ee eee PSs a ee ee 


, : ~ 
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tions of the system come to the front with 
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_.. ~~. problem, and on page 34 aska: | 
, : Suppose-we find anywhere\signs that there is a 
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freedom alo 


life 
_ times, 


| the right imptise to.the social movement also. 
and:on page 87 he says -that— 


in the domain of mind and spirit there reigns a. 


reality that transcends ‘material external circum-_ 


. stances and bears within itself its own matter and 
. substance. akira es lec eer Ge 
_. Meaningless jargon of this sort prepares the 
reader for. the author's recpecdien.: Aecording 
to him human societies should function in' three 
independent but connected channels. Headmits 
that to-day the economie factor pervades —nay 
overrides—all other activities in- society but 
this he holds is one of the great.causes of the 

growing obiace. Mankind has three sides to its 
/c ter, and the State should be reformed in 

harmony with these charac eristics, . 

Here is the New Utopia. — 


_ First should come the Economic State, con- 


cerned. with thé production, circulation and 
consumption of commodities, : ; 
_ Secondly should come the “Equity State” 
econaly | ome | quity State 
that deals with the common rights, the relation. 
of man and man in social affairs, | 
ey irdly there is the “Spiritual State.” This 
must comprise all that concerns the life of the 
mind and spirit” or “everything that must 
play a partin the body social by reason of those 


_ ¢ natural aptitudes of the individual human be- 
ing, whether those aptitudes be qualities of 


mind or body.” (P. 57. 
Here we reach a world of shadow and vague- 


ness, in fact, the only thing standi t 
and definite in this threefold State is Pte 


| capitalist’ concerned, 


of the soul having its source in the spirit of the 
» bearing mankind up and down with it as it. 

oes, and rooted in a spiritual reality, then from 

this soul life may.come the force which shall give | 


iat rem 


the: private 
‘body social. - 
: : 


‘It is tobe 


Curiousiy j 


| British: ‘Gove: 


|. production, but there the Government does not 
| take:control itself, but merely hands the busi- 
| ness on to, another Soystaliat oe group. The. 

‘Dowever, will: have the - 


right: to pick. out’ an individual or group to 
whom the property shall be transferred. iP | 
‘Under: this section.:the worker ‘is ng to be 


treated as a commodity, but must bdve “the 


conditions of & decent human existerice.” ‘These 
conditions being a question of man to man, will. 


be arranged by the “equity State.” Tu prevent 


the latter. becoming contaminated by ec§nomic — 


interests it must be rigidly excluded from any 
get rid’ of those now maziaged by the State, such 
as the Post Office, etc. ne ae A ates 
| _. ' Forgotten Trifles, _ 2 

_ Who, then, shall decide the conditions of 
production? The Spiritual State. This State 


will lay down the methods and details of the ‘ 


economic system, though’ the management will 

be in the hands-of the Economic State. - . 

The Spiritual. State will lay down rules for 
idanee in Education— but not ‘State Educa- 


_ tien. Bopha ideal is to si é State Education 


completély abolished, and all: éducation ‘left to 


private persons. Children aretohavethe “right _ 


» 


to education,” and the father of a family will 
have an income in excess of that of a single — 


_man to provide for his children’s education. . 


The critical reader may here ask ‘How are 
these States to be formed ?’’ the answer to which 
be that of Masefield’s vagabond—“ Dunno.” 
Whether they are to be elected or selected. no- 


-minated-or appointed, heriditary or periodical, 


the author does not say. It is all left in the. 

beautiful, vague, one might almost say “‘spiri- 

Maal” condition. | ~ é : 
Steiner’s Ignorance. 


How deeply the author has gone in his 


© 


‘examination of present conditions is shown by 


his statements about the “useful functidns’ of 
the capitalists, and his childish belief ‘that the 


manaaenens of economic processes and’ must ( 
ri 


a if a a ee ° 9 yo! 
éontrepreneur”’—or “initiator” as his tranels- 
tor tale ‘¢ still exiets in modern capitalism. 


‘He has no idea that the same factor ia economic 


velopment killed both these personalities at 
oreies time. The joint stock-company wound 
1 th “useful functions” of the capitalist and 


| converted the initiator Into . ateried asters 
A Punk Hole Book. 


“The book is an interesting example of the 
agnoha of the “ non-productive labourers — 
as Loria calle the ‘‘intellectuals”—to produce 
a: plan that will show the capitalists a solution 
oe ae class, and which will lead the 
workers on another wild-goose chase by pro- 
mising them a decent existence. 3 


“Howimt ecile thea attempts are is shown by 


one simple factor in the system of capitalism. 


Jor private ownership of the means of 
tite guods ere produbed to sell. In order to sell 


- there must be buyers—that is, people able to 


vatchase. Mere desire for, or even pressing 
Sie te goods.is not sufficient. ote must 
be able to produce-the cash. The market will 


thus be determined by the number of buyers 


multiplied by their purchasing power. Every 
| sagen 


of economic development knows that, 
the methods of production have improved and 
snereased by leaps and bounds unti) the pro- 
ducts have gone far beyond both the increase 
of buyersand their purchasing power. To meet 
thie situation one of two courses must be 
followed. Sims 5 

- Dubious Alternatives. 

Bither the workers must have their hours of 
work reduced until, even with increased means 
of production, only the amount of commodities 
required by the market is produced, or a suffi- 
cient number of workers must be thrown out of 
work to allow the remainder to stay. at produc- 
tion to turn out the goods required. 


The capitalists, of course, have not the | 
slightest ratention of adopting the first method. |. 


The second is in full swing now, though modi- 
fied by a few doles. 


O oye | : 
"Phe idiotic paradox of millions of producers 


‘being in want because [they have produced so 
lavishly that their products are piled all around 
them will not be abolished by patching up 
administration. _ The evil’is rooted in the pri- 


- vate ownership of the means of life; and cannot 


‘antil that ownership is abolished. . 
ia iti quackeries and Austrian paper lids 
on volcanoes are equally ineffective. The only 
remedy is for the workers to capture patties! 
power.and use it to abolish capitalism lg 
branch. | . J. F. 


~~ 
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t difficulties, while still leaving | 


A BRIEF, EXPOSTION OF 


SOCIALIST THEORY. 

u VALUE. - 
~ We pro now to briefly epitomise th 
Socialist hacky of Value, which is exhaustively 
and scientifically worked out by Karl Marx in 
“Oapital.”” | 3 

@ have already pointed out that a know- 
ledge of what constitutes the wealth of a 
given period, and the method by which such 
wealth is obtained, is necessary in order to 
understand the ideas prevailing at that period. 
Consequently, to understand the ideas of to- 
day, we must find out how the wealth of to-day 
is obtained, and of what it consists. ‘ 

By the term “wealth” we do not mean air, 
water, happiness, misery, and .so on. The 
wealth to which we refer is economic wealth— 
the result obtained by applying human energy 


to the material provided by nature, such as - 
food, clothing, houses, ships—articles useful to 


man which require producing. _ frie 
‘Now what is the first fact connected with 
the nature of the wealth of modern times that. 
comes “to our notice on. examining present 
society? In the opening lines of “ Capital 
Marx plunued right into the heart of the matter. 
Hesaid: | Ai ee 

In other words the wealth of to-day appears 
as a multitude of useful article for sale. 

These articlas that are for sale have different 
values-—one is worth so much, anotner is worth 
more, and another, again, is worth less. 

To find out the cause of the difference in 
value, and the substance of .value itself, we 
must separate in imagination a single commo- 


dity from the world of commodities and analize 


ita relation to others, and also its origin and 
development. . 

A aenincd ty, then, is an article for sale; but 
to be saleable it must contain two quite distinct 
properties: it must be useful and it must be 
valuable: 

When we say that a commodity must be use- 
ful we do not mean useful to those who produce 
them. Commodity production is the production 
‘of articles that are useless to the producers 


| but useful to others—the potential buyers,. An 


artical has as many uses 4s there are human 
‘wants it can satisfy. Its useful side is its 
capacity to satisfy these requirements. For 


example, steel is useful for moulding into a © 


bayonet or a ploughshare; gold is useful for 
ornamenting a templebf peace or financing a 


_ war, and so forth. ‘A useless article could not~ 
be a commodity, as it would be unsaleable— 


there would be no demand for it. | 


The valuable property of an article has not 
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. 8 something dif-/ | 


ferent from the physicaal or useful ab ser 


ofan article. We might Jook at a pair of boots. | 


for years without gaining any infofmation as j 
5 as 7 on as d 
their value. We can only find out the Slaset 


a pait.of boots by putting them into ex , 
ities: exchange 3 


re iy shies Pan commodi 
22 apsolute value of an article canm 5. 
. determined, any more than its stsolute whew 
Relative weight only can be determined, and 
also relative value-—the'value of one article as 


‘compared with others. Hence the necessity for | 


’ putting an article into exchange relation wi 
° m th 
oe in oxyer, by = _ to express its 


- Human ‘Tabour ig. measured’ by tim. 
product. of oné man’s ‘labour is equal to the: 


‘product of snother’s during the same time, 
assuming that they have each the same skill 


and follow the prevailing methods with’ the 
average results. = = = = | 


Ry ‘aoualdag. ax aeticls equal ia 
‘value to oihir te dca ft ee ee 


ue to another that takes. on the average, th 
same time and'skill to produce. ©» ~ iat 
The value of commodity, therefore, is' de- 


termined by its cost of reproduction in h ) 
mangle dial of rep otion in human 
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Special Police Force, 


~ keeping element, men wi 


present order. Pees es 
Because. the political machinery is more 

advanced in this country than Russia or Italy, 

does that imply that the transformation will be 

more peaceful? Circumstances seem to point 

to the fact. that the machinery to hand will be. 

used more efficiently by the master class here, 
wing to their vaster political experience. 


Circumstances seem to point to the necessity . 


of the workers themselves being armed in order 
to crush the armed forces of the Crown before 
they.camn besupreme. == . | 
- By these few remarks I do not mean to infer 
that parliamentary action is useless, because in 
any‘ highly organised society administrative 
_work ig necessary, for the control and direction 
of inddatry, and when such is under the ¢Ontrol 
of the worker, obviously some form of parlia- 


" mentary ‘procedure is required. 


But what I doimply is that the workers must 
be organised, primarily in the workshop, for a 
clear class pur first the suppression of 
the armed forces of the Crown (this necessita- 
ting, of course, an atmed struggle) secondly 
the seizure of the land, factories, etc., by the 
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likely that 


workers and-the democratic cop trol thereof: 
‘This only shows that Parliament will only con- 
trol the armed. forces when the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces have been defeated. : 

It means that-we must prepare ourselves for 
a hard struggle, and that at the first onset the 


the master class will do all in their power to 


annul any revolutionary measures adopted by a 
revolutionary Parliament through the Civil 
Service and the officers of the Army and Navy, 


whose sentiments are with the powers that now - 


be. J. W. 


OUR REPLY TO ABOVE. 
Our correspondent’s first error is in sup- 
posing that the officers of the armed forces and 
officials in administrative posts areall recruited 


from the ruling class. It is true that a few 


members of that class and some of their poorer 


relatives are-employed in such positions, but 
FF ieee: | 


the vast majority of and cl 

servants are | y the professional sections of 
the slave class in society who depend upon the 
sale of their services for an existence, and are 
without any property worth mentioning. As 
this-section extends its knowledge and under- 
standing of social organisation they will 


steadily gravitate towards Socialism. By the 
time a majoeity of the working ~class are con- 


vinced of the need for Socialism, the number of 
the professional section who will have reached 
the same conviction will be sufficient to render 
these officials a doubtful factor for the master 


class to rely upon. Even the case of Russia, 


where conditions were much more unfavourable, 
gives us an example of this. Though large 
numbers of the old officials were anti-Bolshevik, 
they soon realised that they could not live 
‘without @ purchaser for their services and they 
found that it was just as easy— in some cases, 
such as teaching, easier—to work under the 
new employers than it had been to work under 
the old ones. 

~' Certainly the master class will endeavour to 
use all the organisations they can influence to 
oppose the revolution ; but, useful as the Boy 
Scouts and Special Police may be, it must be 
remembered that these are unarmed bodies, 
and even if they were armed, as the ‘‘ Black and 
Tans” are in Ireland, they would atill be far 
inferior to the trained forced, 


Above all, however, as our correspondent — 


admits to some degree, there is the great factor 
that, when the majority of the working? class 


| are ready for Socialism, the resulting impres- 


sion upon the rest of society will be so strong 
that few outside the wealthy capitalists and 
such bair-brained adventurere as they may sub- 
gidise, will be found ready to offer resistance to 
the revolution. | 
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The occasion was, of the war, 


cution were 


i je x si win 


‘ D 


| Government officials they simply: returned’. 
and | verdict of “nothing doing.” At thie despairing 
on. | moment, when al} appeared to be lost, our hero 
| leaned forward ‘in his chair, very pale; very 

 } earnest, and very quiet. ‘Gentlemen,’ he sai 

| ‘in. @ ¥oice which produced an extraordi 

hush, ‘have you forgotten that your sons at this 
| very momentare being killed—killed in hun- 
| , | * | dreds and thousands? .They are, being’ killed 
Bee ae “—.© , | by German guns’ for want of British guns. 
Readers possible to | Your sons, your brothers, boys at: the dawn of 
‘the usual | manhood! They are being wiped out of -life 
the | in thousands! Gentlemen,’ give me’ guns. 
‘| Don’t. think of your trade secrets. . Think of 
your children. Help them! Give me those 
» .°. « His voice broke;-his eyes filled 


- 


- Office, 17 Moutit 
NOW ON SALE. th. hand; } . 
eee : notepaper before him, shook ‘like 2 leaf. There 
not touched, and whose: humanity was not 
“| quickened. The trade secrets were pooled.” 
bteeeo piiae Mavis aitin. caer | 


See oat Qa iRES 7 pes 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. —— 
SIXTH EDITION, — 
WITH NEW? PREBACE. 


\ Quite a contrast to his attitude towards the 
miners, where he denies the justice of their 
claim for another two shillings, and calls upon 
the country to ‘resist this attack with all its 

“f vires is aryen hg, sae sie in the, same 

, Sais Mil oe ee ARLE . wherein. he. states that in conversation 

, pea rete nd ‘8 position toward theS.D.P., | with Mr. Lloyd George during the war, he:(the 

O Lf, Hablan, Society, Trade Usibns, writen) suggested that probably one cause of 

| S:L.P.; ete. | the unrest existing in factories was the fact 
mae | . . that “boys could earn fifteen or sixteen pounds 
Price Three Pence. Post Free, Four Pence | 2 We by merely watching a maching they 
from the 8.P.G B, | Kner dercgpe sont fae ae iceo o yp D, 

e Be ners tae ae dee who alone could put, those machines right, an 
17: Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1 _| who. actually invented new tools to ake the 
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with: tears, and his hand; holding a pieceiof | 


| MANIFESTO |. was not 6 man who heard him whose heart was 


“fhec., 1930. 


new machines of the inventors, were earning 
only the fixed wage of 50s.'a:week.. ‘What does 
it.matter,’ Lloyd George exclaimed impatiently, 
ae we pay those boys as long as we win the 
war?” 7 


ae 


The ethics of capitalism are altered. to suit 


time and place. But property is:a sacred insti- 


_ tution‘anywhereand anytime—vndercapitalism. 


When. the war was on our “hereos,” whether 
they know it or not, were: fighting simply in 
defence of capitalist property. War or no war, 
the ‘same legal machinery is used to protect 
property against. all comers, be they miners, 
Bolsheviks, Sinn Feiners, Americans, or what 


rot; The point was nicely brought out the 


other day when an éx-soldier got fined for 


‘shooting rabbits, despite the fact that, as the 


shooting Germans ! 
| Cy eee Here 


soldier pointed out, he got a Mons Star for | 


| There are many people who assert that what 


is neéded in order to bring about a better state 
of life is a Labour government. Others pin their 
fo the efficacy of the League of Nations. Those 


who use their intelligence and take a longer 


view have faith in neither. The adoption of 
either or beth does not threaten the existing 
basis of society. We’have it,on the authority of 
Mr. J..R. Clynes, M.P. that even under a Labour 
government.a League of Nations will be neces- 
gary, although “the more, we have capitalist 
government the greater the need for the 
League.” (Putney; 7.11.20) er 

It would thus appear that what is necessary 
to. the administration of the political machinery 
of the capitalist class will be utilised also by 
the labour fakers in the event of their being 
placed in power. Does it suggest their belief 


in identity of interest between capital and- 


labour? Ask Brace. 


7 a 2K 


Speaking of Labour governments, it seems 


we are.to have one before long. Preparations 


are being made to pull it off at the forthcoming 
General Election. The unemployment situation 
must have affected the Government. Jobs are 
very scarce and the’ Labour Party is sore in 
canaeg une ne. ‘Even the adherents of the La- 
bour Party are beginning to lose faith in their 
patron saint, Mr. Lloyd eorge, and to wonder 
why it is, they have been go uncharitably turned 
down after throwing the whole of their resources 
into winning the war for the British capitalists. 
Now they are determined that they will show 
the country how a government should be run. 

As a preliminary we are presented with an 
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fa soctAtist staNpAKD. =—sss=iB 


‘ outline of what will happen in ‘‘the England 


of to-morrow” which is put forward by Mr. J. 


-H. Thomas, M.P., a prominent Labour Party 


official and one of capitalism’s greatest assets. 
Mr. Thomas tells us all about it ina book which 


he has published under the highly apprehensive 


title of “‘When Labour Rules.” After paying 
a handsome tribute to the Prihce of Wales as 
“e unifying factor to the Empire as a whole” 
he sets out tae proposals. which are expected to 


_be realised when the Labour Party comes into. 


power. They may be taken as embodying the 
aspirations of that part of the British public 
known as “organised labour,” and whose poli- — 
tical expression is the Labour Party. | 
First, of all there would be an hereditary con- 
stitutional Monarchy with an Upper Chamber 
(sigh of relief from George) ; Purchase of the 
Liquor Trade by the Government based on a 
pre-war value of 350 millions, all ‘profits to be 
devoted to the lowering of taxation (broad 
smileson the faces of the big- bellied landlords) ; — 
d Age Pensions at 60. (“Thank God!” ex- 
claim the old folks) ; Nationalisation of Mines, 
Railways, etc., 80 as to promote efficiency in 
various supplies and reducing prices by limit-— 
ing profits (chorus: “ Wot! prices coming - 


down!) «| : Sst | 
“There will be” says Mr. Thomas, “ when 
Labour comes into power, I hope, only one tax 
—income tax. . We should not be 
lavish in our expenditure for a fighting 


machine. But there would have to be an 


Army and Navy capable, of backing our 
decisions (note this) and these would be main- 
iained.” (Sure! Col. Ward, Col Thorne, and 
other Labour militarists will want jobs, won't . 
they ?) As to finance, a capital levy would be 
nstituted, probably realising 1,000 millions. 
Industrial questions to be solved by “‘collective 
bargaining between the organised workers and 
the employers. The fiscal policy will be Free 
Trade “for the sake of the workmen and the 
sake of peace.” As regards the position of 
women under Labourism, legislation will be 
sought to abolish all night work for. women in 
industry. It will be Labour’s object “as far, 
as possible (!) to wipe out the necessity for 
married women workizg at all. When Labour 
comes into power, however, women will be 
greatly encouraged and helped in every way to 


‘enter Parliament, to join Cabinets, even to the 


extent of a woman becoming Prime Minister of 
England if she be eminently suited to and the 
right person for that position.” 

And more to the same effect. Ne doubt the 
right persons will get the right jobs... But to 


those who will occupy the humbler walks in 


(Continued on page 6+.) 
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the popu- 


of the 


took place a shorttime | 


calling tegether of scientists to assure that 


this country should be well supplied with poi-— 


son gas at the outbreak of the ‘next war! . 

_ Representations are being made to the Gov- 
ernment ‘to, protect the infant dye industry 
against amen competition—not because they 
want English frocks dyed with English dyes! 
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millions with a circus, 


and: a pot-huater. Show us a labour lead 


< , 


and we will point you either @stupid ignoramus 


or a wilful misleader. :Show'us an ideal 


e “29°: ou 
cherish and we will show you how the ¢ nitalist 


class through their Press twist it to- their own. 
: advantage. Even your tearg and heartaches for 
your lost young men are used by this hypocri- . 
tical class to’ blind you to the rottenness of the 
danse upon which: they batten and live their 


uxurious lives, 3 : 
How, then, to escape from this murderous, 

slavish existence ? Do we need tell you the way 

again? Or need we only urge you to think for 


yourselves? If you need encouragenient go to 


thnal Gréen, or to the slums of Manchester, 


Liverpool, Glasgow, or whatever great town you . 
may be near, and if you have any pity in you it — 


will not be long before you:discover ‘the way to 


end the system that murders and degrades the - 


large mass of its community in the interests of 


a small section, and assugges its grief-stricken. 
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BY H. G. WELLS. 
A CRITICISM. © 


gi eh * ” 


bec., 192 im edotatast stanbafd. 
i OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


— me wee 


—_— —_— i, ell A ————— ee oe 


‘really illustrative and. seemingly very accurate 
but they are examples of a rathér sever, 


_ but eminently suitable technique in that diffi- 


cult art—pen drawing. | 

In reviewing such a large work the line must 
be:drawn somewhere. erefore the following 
comments and criticisms are ehiefly confined to 


-someof Mr. Well’s generalisations about history 


and views regarding social evolution. Owing 
to the different paging of the several editions, 
citations are to the chapters and their sub- 
sections. : | 
| ' se * | * 


Despite his éub title: “A Plain History of 


ae Lifeand Mankind,” Mr. Wells has not made the 


at times approaches fascina 
es, 

of writing.and of primitive 

are all clearly and concisely dealt with 
scording to the most recent and. authoritative 
findings of Science. Mr. Wells is particularly 


discoveries, and knowledge in general. 


good when discribing the.growth of inventions, 


/ 


A good sense of proportion ia, in the main, 


shown throughout tlie book. The civilisation 


of China, in particular, receives the prominence 
to which, by its “peculiar” character, age and 
expansion, it is entitled in any general account 
of the work of Man. Moreover Mr. Wells is 


continually reviewing well known facts from 


quite unusual points of view. He shows, for 
the most part, at least, a healthy disregard, for 
conventional opinions, arid especially for those 
which embellish - the sacred personalities of 
“ t men:” Alexander, Julius ‘ Cesar, 
Napoleon, and Gladstone receive some rough 
handling which has shocked some of the more 
orthodox reviewers of the book. Mr. Wells has 
done some useful work in pulling down some 
of the ‘tin ” of the multitude of hero-wor- 
shippers. He has his own “heroes,” never- 


A very valuable and organic part of the work 


are the maps. They fornr quite an historical . 


atlasin. themselves. The same artist, Mr. 


Horrabin, has produced, the “time charts” 
and. helpful.inclusion, whilst. 


which are 8 novel 
his numerous line illustrations are not only 


; ; , i 
‘ av » . 
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Mere. telling of his story his sole, or even his 


| primary, aim. He has a theory to expound and 


to prove—a theory which issues finally'as a 


| lesson and a warning to his readers. 


Briefly, Mr. Well’s “theory of history” is 
that the evolution of the human race consists of 


| the gradual ‘“‘rise” of bestial, cruel, selfish, ig- 


nerant animals— primeval men—living in 
small, independent, isolated and antagonistic 
family groups, toa cultured refinement, wisdom 
and altruism—fit citizens of one world-wide 
brotherhood-community. We have not yet 
arrived. at this latter stage of perfection, but 
Mr. Wells says we have made enormous strides 
in that direction and this achievement is the 
next great. step in human progress. | 

It is important to note that this evolution is 
the result mainly, in Mr. Well’s opinion, of the 
influence of Religion and Education upon the 
minds of men, and it is.to these factors he looks 


. for future progress. 


” Of course our author strains the evidence to 
fit his theory. “Practically all historians have - 
done the same. It is so easy; it is all but 
unavoidable. “Many of the ‘‘facts” upon which — 
histories ate based are so uncertain in them- 
selves, are almost always open to a variety of 
legitimate interpretations and still more illigi- — 
timate ones. Moreover, their immense number 
makes inevitable a certain selection and sup- 
pression’ of facts in. accord with the writers: 
views as to their relative order of importance, 
which again depends upon his theoretical 
opinion or practical aims. In the book before 
us the “straining” is very obvious in parte, 
but on the whole is not so much in evidence as 
one would expect, for the author is by no means 
either thorough or consistent in the application 
of his theories. cea 
Mr. Wells assumes that altruism and social 


solidarity was lacking in the earliest men. Even 


apart from other considerations this is rendered 
very improbable by the fact. that recent savages 


possess these qualities toa marked degree. The - 


\ 
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view., (See Chap. IX.2.) 5 ) 
Now Mr. Wells does not tell his readers that 


avery large number—probably the great majo- | 


rity—of ethnologists and‘ sociologists, hold s 


totally different view of social origins. : Prof. | 


. . Edward Jenks, a very able thinker, says in his 


concerning the nature of savage society -. “2 . : 


it has been . proved, that the earliest. social 


"group, so far from being s stnall household of | 


a single man and his wives, is a large and 


loosely connected grou or ‘pack’... :. it |. 
- could egsily be shown that.the origin of society | 


in ‘single families’ ‘is inherently impossib 
and he refers to the view supported by. Mr. 


Wella as “the old theory, now definitely | 


exploded.” lt ane 
It ia difficult to see how man could have 


acquired language, tools, or a developed intel- - 


ligence without a considerable degree of socia- 


bility. The conclusions of modern Psychology | 


as to the deep-rooted power of the herd-instinct 
and the pronounced suggestibility of the human 
mind also point indisputably to the grégarious 
nature of man.’ | Be hin 
The “Handbook to the Ethnogtaphical Col- 
lection”. of thé British Museum (a cheap,. well 
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not yet 


shi of whi was based upon 
ship. Every incentive existed to loyal action 


nship. | 
in-support of the tribe 


Mor the fact that in @ pastoral colnmu- 


nity publi lic affairs are decided by the Council 


of Chiefs or assembly of tribesmen in no way 
_ alters the fact that “faith and obediencd”’ exert 
_ @ great influence on its members. The people 


of the tribe owe rigid obedience to the tribal 


castom law, and the sacred bonds of. ‘ancestor 


worship” are an additional cement to that pro- 
duced by unity of interest. : 


. Now,. exactly the reverse state of affairs 


obt, -in the = communities of, Egypt 


and . Babylonia. re diversity of occupation 


social function and interest brought about by. | 
progress in. agriculture, handicraft, and com-. 


7 


“merce, was the cardinal. feature. ‘There were 


peasants, artisans, merchants, soldiers, officials, 


nobles; and priests, with sub-divisions of each. 


(Chattel slaves, very numerous, especially. in 
Babylonia, are expressly ommitted, as they are 


not members of the community in Mr. Wells's 
_gense.):. The bulk of the “free” town workers 


had: their narrow but:well recognised craft 
interests, but those in different trades even in 
the same locality would have little in common. 
There were few amongst. them who were com- 
plesely “propertyless, and thus no proletariat 
existed. ) 


In districts where a large slave population 
existed —especially of gang-slaves—fear of their 


revolt would act ag a sedative to discontent 


amongst. the “free” workers. 


Q These great States covered an extensive terri- 


tory, and their population was large. 


of communication between distant cities and 


districts did’ not exist. for the common people. 
There was thus little: possibility of widespread 
revolt on the part of any exploited class. Tceal 
revolts though were not unknown— there was 3 
‘‘atrike” of f 

Rameses III.—and:as they were bound to con- 
flict with the politico-religious authority they 


show that the common people were not 80 


servile as Mr. Wells would have us believe. 

- Division of interests among the masses made 
possible the despotic rule of: the politically 
intelligent minority, and the common need for 


protection against the inroads of barbarian in-' 


vaders justified it. This minority, the “ruling 
class,” were originally successful 


conquerors, . 
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bourers at Thebes in the reign of | 


59 


clan or tribal chiefsand ‘‘medicine men.” They 


had at their back a disciplined army largely of 
foreign troops from conquered provinces. 
Tradition and superstition were contributory 
factors, but of secondary importante. 3 
Turning to another aspect of this interesting 
question; as Mr: Wells saya (Chap. XX. 2): ““On 
the whole the common men were. probably well 
content to live under lord or king or god and 


- obey their bidding. It was safer: 1t was easier.” 


Accustomed to his lot and aspiring to nothing 
higher than the standard of comfort it tradi- 


tionally afforded, the average Ppy pian peasant 


or labourer would submit in “faith and obedi- 
ence” to what must-often have seemed intoler- _ 


‘able extortion and irksome obligations, rather 


than engage in any serious revolt against what 
must have seemed to, him the mightiest, most 


impregnable power in the world. Such an act 


would: do too much violence: to his settled 
habits of work and thouglit, and all to no good 


‘purpose. Here also, then, tnterest, bodily and 
- mental, is the deciding impulse. = 


Tt must not be thought that Mr. Wells 


entirely fails to recognise these effects of the 
‘ heirarchy of classes; he does show that they 
re a contributory factor, but seems to think | 
that it was the influence of priests and of tie 


“‘god-king” idea which primarily caused men 


- to surrender their “wills” in social affairs. The 


“god-king” certainly was a useful, indeed a 
necessary institution to primitive civilisation. 


. Superstition, religious or secular, is always use- 
ful to cless-divided societies. It gives the ruling 
classes a supernatural or a moral sanction 


otherwise. absent and thus oils the wheels of 
exploitation. : 
Mr. Wells devotes a whole chapter to the rise 


of classes in Egypt, Babylonia, India and China 
and his treatment in the main is very satisfac- 


tory. Here and there throughout the book he 
shows very cleary the effect of class- grouping 


-and'interest as a determinant in social change. 


 R.. W. Hovstey. 
To Be ContTINvED. 
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“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 


- Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 


Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend. 


ene ea ee nad ps 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
_ Te be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mosat Pleasant, 
~ London, W.C.1, -ot 
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Realising that imperialism and war waged by - 
capitalist governments constitute the greatest hin” - 
drances to the attainiment of Socialism, the I.L.P- 
believes that it is incumbent upon Socialists to 

- destroy imperialism; and render war impossible ; it _ 
therefore aims at the fullest development of the 
‘ international working-class movemént, at the most 
aw Wh ew Sie rece ahay rs. Fone ge le : effective action by that movement for the preven- 
A BE oc Mek ransition fest tian of war and the liberation of subject peoples, 
our ‘during’ the . and at aiding by every means in its power, the 
ro- | saying—+ | . g of full ? victory of the working class in all lands. 


sat Bet oe  darity , ‘pithis clause proves that the N.A.C. does not 
te solid | yet realise that “capitalist imperialism and 


only: those, which promote:.its ultimate aim; tor, .. giway war’ cannot beabolished until capitalism itself 


imnetition & ‘is abolished. This is evidenced by their refer- 
See Ae Anal, ‘| ence to subject .peoples. The Socialist is only 
Wald @ concerned with the subjection of the working 
class, and not at all with the subjection of one 
capitalist State by another. Once the workers | 
of any country have been robbed ofthe results 
of their labour it does not matter a tinker’s 
naabe es | 4 anathema to them whether the robbers retain 
ou out of. ) - Commonweal Be ‘) ._| their plunder, os are compelled to share it with 
Thuis the number of interests that will have to other members of the robber class. | 
be represented under” Socialism continues to | . Clause. want nana Hpega fest is & 
grow according to LL{Pj notions, because the - good example of the I.L.P. method of becoming 
asroening vere nossibl all things to all men. It reads: 


it ist 


to abok 
ciples that. form the , basis of 
that system. ; Pe 


~ It is this- absurd notion, that a totally differ- 1 
ent social syatem.can be built up on the basis | 
of the present system, that is responsible for | 


the next absardity, that under Socialidm there 


must be two separate orgenisations, one to 


represent the interests of the consumers and 
: the other to représent the interests of the pro- 
ducers:' If’ this were true it would at once 


dispose of one of the strongest points in- favour: 


of Socialism. The need for two organisations { 


to,represent opposing interests would reveal! the 


himself. But whether the. 


party. dare not ‘frighten away possible sup- 


porters. by. exposing the fatility of their freak 


-ideas—or does a ‘freak party attract freaks?— 


ideas embodied in movements that can only 


- flourish during the present system because they 
promise some slight measure of rélief from its 
hardships and poverty ; though always pro-. 


miged. without fulfilment. 


Thus the N.A.C. prop 
and. co-operators, organisations (local and 
national), and adiministrative councils represen- 
ting each interest. - They have not the faintest 


notion that when the workers have the neces- 


sary knowledge to establish Socialism, they 
will know how to.arrange their intercourse 
with each. other for the purpose of satisfying 
their material needs on. the most simple and 
dinseé lines: ce a OR 
Production for profit is just as much the 
principle of the co-operative movement,as it is 
of the capitalist system itself. The co-operative 
movement has been in the hands of the small 


capitalists for many years. But evenif the ideas | 
of ite ‘founders had been strictly, followed out, | 


hesy a system made up 
of consumers, domestic consumers, producers 


In pursuance of these objects, the I.L.P. realises 
that, owing to the fact that elections under the 
existing British Parliamentary system frequently 
result in false and inadequate representation, and 
enables governments to manipulate and thwart the 
_ national will, it may be necessary on specific occa- 
sions for the organised workers to use extra-political 
“means, such as direct action. : 


The first part of this statement is altogether i 


misleading. Under the British electoral system 


the workers have only to obtain a majority for 
Socialism over other parties and it is impossible 
to thwart them in their determination to estab- . 
lish it. ee ) 

Then, without committing themselves to any 
“tgpecific occasions,” the N.A.C. angle for the 
Direct Actionists’ support. If this clause -is 
accepted by the workers, then a minority of 
labour members in the House of Commons, un-_ 
able to enforce any measure of little or much 
importance, could cause endless cuffering to the 
workers by a call for Direct Action. 

In conclusion, this latest attempt to draw up 
programme that makes clear the working-class 
position in modern society, together with the 


hat oat heh ek rot nol ideotieal hte er the and all. the profits shared among working-class’ 
those of the : woolen ai oe a i — xa members, it would none the less be a system in | *8Y ts Gnansipesiee . sucess miserable a 
‘interests between classes or sections still which the producers were exploited by the | Ure. t does ae any 8 je § Lara groan 
“yemained.. j= | : members, And the’ fact that the producerd | Upon which the workers of a va s mus a e. 
Under a sane eystem of society, where the might be members themselves would not enable While gi ape orp eon - a 
whole of the people took part in ‘the labour | the.poli Da them to get back anything but the smallest frac- fislgere hk me ecis ay ef oS, ae ae 01 A 
- necessary to satisfy their wants, each individual | The tion of tha results of their robbery. | ia 18 € sr 1, OF a a i ce 8 society must 
would be both producer and ‘consumer, and | The’ proposed internationel policy of the || 9° organise in order to end lt. oe 
only a marionette showman would ‘think of. | LL.P. is empodied in clause seven, which reads || If the rank and file. of the,J.L.P. intend to 
setting him up:in two separate organisations in | as follows: wile ; consider this new programme seriously, let them 
order that he might oppose and support himself , | ee he 
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BOOKS’ RECEIVED ' ea}: something more is needed than 
WHEN LABOUR RULES, by J. H. Thomas, M.P. | “I ns to offer it 4 
AFTER THE PEACE, by H.: N. Brailsford. L. , 
= : 43. Od. net. °° : : ME oi - P 
ENGLAND aND iITHE NEW ERA, by Brougham | ofthat es 
Villiers. T. Fisher Dawin. 128. 6d. -- se tak : 
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ig ever going. 19 oY inking” working man. 
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ment : “What isthe difference?” if this is all 
| the Labour Party can-do, compare it with the 
| then ask yourself is it worth while’ bolstering 
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t setting, as.champions 
which Carnegie was a 


th 


oa! they are 
negie and — 
may appear, 


nte the murdering Carnegie Class,. 
the capitalist class. _ abs | 
Yet. perhaps it is not so strange, for fellow 
wage slave Carnegie was class-conscious. —> 
When will you become 80, and join with us in 
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1 nical noise is n 


. of the working class 


ging the only war worth while—the class 
war —in order to dethrone ay arr ndy gang of 
thieves and iusugurate. the Socialist co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth ? 1 O;-T. 


, THE ALARM. 


One of the most important possessions of the 

| average worker is an alarm ‘clock. . In most 

households it is handled with great care, and 

even reverence. Without it. part of the wages 

of the breadwinner is in jeopardy, for tardy 

arrival at the workshop, factory, etc., results in 

me loss of a certain portion of the “ reward of 
toil, - - % Xx 1 

- Notwithstanding the fact that most large. 


| workshops and : factories. have a bell or steam 
| siren, the alarm clock is the household autocrat. 
| The wives of our masters purchase them for 


| their domestic servants, knowing that mecha- 
al mi : to combat nature when 
sleep has claimed the tired victim’of prolonged 
hours of toil; | : 
Very few members of the working class can 
claim tobe opponents. of Mother Nature, in so. 
far as their bodies are prepared for toil hours 
before King Sol has reared his crest, or mornin g 
mists and fogs have disappeared. - Therefore — 


| there is a constant. demand for alarm clocks. \ 


‘The workers of Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, prior to the war, made them in thousands 
for sale all over the world. There was a dearth 
during the war, murder and munition making 
being the two principle industries engaging . 
thelabour of the working class, to the detriment 
of clock production. Now, however, the wage 
slaves of Europe, being back at their benches, 
‘machines, or any industry where: daylight 
counts for nought, the alarm clock ‘is once more 
obeyed. What is more, the necessity of this 
mechanical horror will always be recognised 
while ‘the capitalist system lasts. Before you 
buy your next ask yourself. why you need one. 
Perhaps its humorous or sardonic face peer’ 


Ing to your mood) will answer, especially when 


the large hand points directly up, arid the sma)! 
hand directly down, and the furious ringing 
assails your dimly conscious mind. 

Workers, listen ! Can you not hear the alaim 
of proletarian insistence? Wake to it ;. realise 
your own strength and power. There is no 
reason why your slavery should last a day 
longer. But remember that- the emancipation 

. must necessarily be the 
work of the working class itself. | 

The capitalist class welcome the introduction 
of any reform that does not interfere with pro- 
fit. Production must be for use and not for . 
profit, and alarm clocks relegated to the home 
of the antiques. — oa We AG, 
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